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FOREWORD 


Sustained persistence with the interventionist approach with regard to 
development programmes has heightened our dependence on administration 
to almost unmanageable proportions. On the other hand, socio-political 
compulsions directed by aroused expectations of the masses are subjecting our 
administrative system to newer strains. Again, since our attempts at adminis- 
trative reforms have failed to bring about systemic changes to the desired 
level, the present unprecedented emphasis on training of civil servants is 
obviously persued with great expectations. 

In view of the importance of training, as outlined above, the special 
number of the Indian Journal of Public Administration for 1988 was devoted 
exclusively to the theme of ‘Training in Public Administration: The Chang- 
ing Perspectives”. The issue’s quickly going out of print confirmed the need 
to bring out the contents of the special number in book form to serve the 
enduring interest of our discerning readers in the subject for wider and lasting 
use. 

It is hoped that the students and practitioners of Public Administra- 
tion having interest in civil service training will find this volume useful. 


(P.K. UMASHANKAR) 
Director 

INDIAN INSTITUTE OF 
PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


New, Delhi 
May 22, 1989 





PREFACE 


The basic character of Indian civil service, cast in the mould of Northcote- 
Trevelyan and Macaulay reports, has remained unchanged over the past 130 years. 
This has happened despite pressures from the masses during freedom movement 
and heralding of the democratic process in the radically changed social and 
political circumstances after independence. While concern emerging from failures 
in developmental thrusts has incessantly exposed more and more administrative 
inadequacies, most of our remedial attempts have terminated at gathering 
knowledge about systemic ailments. The various commissions/committees ap- 
pointed at national and state levels, have, almost without fail, emphasised, among 
other things, the role of training. 

In view of the urgency and compulsions of setting our administrative system 
right and chances of a comprehensive systemic ‘overhauF being somewhat slim, 
there is heavy reliance on training, particularly in-service training. 

Training has enjoyed undiminished importance since che hoary past of our 
socio-culturalhistory-it peaked in institutionalising ofGuru-Shishya Parampara 
not only among artists, artisans and practitioners of other professions but 
also in the field of administration. 

The functions ofa modern government have expanded in volume, scale and 
range. Public administration is the chosen instrument of development, and it must 
necessarily have within itself full range of skills and competences necessary to run 
a modern state. No less pressing i^ the need for new orientations and dispositions 
on the part of public functionaries of the land. The colonial background of Indian 
administration instilled the concept of a ‘ruler’ in a public functionary: in a 
democracy he must think of himself as a public servant. 

The educational system of a country responds to these challenges but only in 
part. Skills and requirements of highly localised and specialised nature cannot be 
promoted from the traditional seats of learning. Nor is it desirable to load the 
general educational system of the land with instructions of highly specialised 
nature or localised in demand. Youngmenandwomenmustbe tested in broad 
areas of knowledge generally taught in universities of the country. As not all 
aspiringfor jobs may hope to be recruited, those who do not succeed must not have 
reason to complain that they had to take instructions which imposed extra 
preparation for no purpose. Organisations must themselves provide for 
instructions unique to their requirements by organising appropriate skill-oriented 
and other training programmes. As such, there is no other alternative totraining 
in order to fulfil the personnel objective of matching ‘square’ for a ‘square’ and 
a ‘round’ for a ‘round’. 

As the complexities of the developmental process expand, training gets 
growingly accepted as an integral component of development in all countries from 
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First, Second or Tliird Worlds, even though level of their cominitiiieat to 
development and mode of its articulation may vary. Development entails 
inaeasing differentiation which highlights the need for traicing and enlarges its 
scope. 

Training is also acquiring new urgency in view of great and rapid advances and 
'"■the resultant equally faster pace of obsolescence in the fields of science and 
technology which inevitably affect most spheres of social life. With modern public 
administration’s perforce rising reliance on computers and other aides, it would 
be very safe to speculate that retraining would become equally important in future 
as training. 

Training indeed is a continuing process. It has to be repeated from time to 
time in view of the fast changes taking place in the society. 

In the first article, V. Subramaniam provides a socio-political perspective in 
its wide context analysing in the process: (a) causes of recent spurt of interest in 
this field, (b) evolution of traditional and modern techniques of training, and (c) 
current tendencies and problems. Before concluding his contribution, he also 
briefly discusses issues relating to: general disillusionment with the results 
flowingfrom training, especially with reference to socio-cultural context; relevance 
of university teaching of Public Administration; evaluating effectiveness of 
training; and problems of organising and controlling training by state for all skills 
and professions. 

In the context of developmental challenges, R.B. Jain discusses fundamental 
questions on civil service training in India relating to its basic objectives, charac- 
teristic needs of administrators, form and content of training, etc. Besides 
identifying problem areas of training, he also suggests certain measures to enhance 
effectiveness of training, such as defining training objectives, outUning a training 
policy, strengthening programme of R&D for training, etc. 

The next article by R.P. Slater and J.R. Watson gives a theoretical and 
scholarly interpretation of the changes that have come about at global level in 
the field of development management training. According to them, the first wave 
comprised teaching of management techniques and procedures, the second 
imparting knowledge through ‘development studiesV and the third ‘capacity 
building’ instead of mere transfer of knowledge under the preceding two waves. 
After discussing the profiles of the three waves, the authors give an account of 
the attempts made by the Development Administration Group (of the University 
of Birmingham and India’s NIRD) to take micro-learning through field work in 
the area of training in rural development. 

C.P. Bhambhri observes in his article that mismatch between theory and 
practice in training emerges because the premises of training are not in conformity 
with the expected practice of public administrators. To him, linkage between goals 
of society, role of administration and the capabilities of administration to achieve 
social goals is a critical issue in the operationalisation of a training programme of 
public administrators. After relating India’s experience in training during the 
past four decades, he blames that our expectations from training programmes were 
based on wrong premises. 
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Ishwar Dayal deliberates on the methodologies being followed in civil service 
training in India at the entry point, and the mid-career short-term (of four-week 
and one-week duration) programmes and the insights accruing therefrom for the 
benefit of the teacher. 

M.S. Gunipadaswamy, while raising wider issues relating to efficacy of public 
administration in India in order to inspire trust and confidence of common man, 
demands that the training policy needs to be changed suitably to ensure that a 
civil servant could be accepted by general public “as a friend and guide and not 
as its adversary”.. 

M,N. Buch feels that training function is presently being discharged with 
a m echanical approach which has caused suspicion about the relevance of training 
itself. He, therefore, suggests having a close look at the system of trainmg in army 
and to draw lessons to make trainmg more meaningful. Buch disfavours the system 
of sandwich course at the National Academy and wants it to be replaced by an 
intensive professional course. He, in fact, raises demand for ha\ing more 
specialised training institutions to meet the specific needs of different senices. For 
incumbents of All India Services, he identifies stages of training at 5, 10, 15 years 
of service and also suggests a scheme of compulsory attachment to academic 
institutions and ‘forced’ sabbatical leave for tw^c years with pro\isions of bypassing 
promotion and even compulsory retirement in case of those whose performance is 
not found up to the mark. 

Mukul Sanwal, in the light of our experience, feels that an effective training 
design is to be based on requirements of the development paradigm to facilitate 
more meaningful interaction between governmental agencies as well as agencies 
and the public. He stresses the need for caution in transposing prescriptions from 
the field of private management, since the two differ both in process as well as the 
content. He also puts forward a set of propositions to argue that the training 
content for all levels of administrators should focus on organisational rather than 
functional needs in order to promote service as the new form of accountability. 
Sanwal also gives in his article an outline of a training design for Development 
Administration. 

In view of the scepticism expressed against focused training courses even 
on subjects like public economics, AmareshBagchi raises and answers fundamental 
questions like ‘should trainmg be focused?’ and ‘what should it focus at?’ 
Confining his observation to in-service training alone. Bagchi’s conclusion is 
that in-service training ought to be focused but there can be no real focus in 
trainings of a week or month’s duration. He suggests that civil servants should 
be allowed and encouraged to take sabbatical for one or two years to pursue 
subjects of their interest in a specialised way in properly equipped institutions. 
For putting to practice their specialised knowledge acquired during training, he 
endorses the need to establish strong linkages between career development plans 
and training. 

Pradip Bhattacharya writes on relevance of behavioural science inputs in 
training. He discusses psychological aspects involved in the learning process 
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during tr ainin g of civil Servants— such as personal constructs, inner conflicts of 
trainees, their beliefs and behaviour systems, etc.— which get further complicated, 
according to him, due to lack of clarity in training goals. 

B.C. Muthayya focuses on the problem of energising motivation of trainees 
during dr aining as he feels that the aim of training should be to improve the 
competence of the people in organisations in order to manage the changing job 
demands. He also discusses the concept of ’trainability’ which is conceived as the 
degree to which officer participants are able to learn and apply the material 
emphasised in the tr ainin g programme and is a function of trainees’ ability and 
motivation. He follows up his discussion on conceptual issues with the insights 
gained in this regard during NIRD’s training programmes, particularly on policy 
analysis for agricultural management and rural development. 

Bata K. Dey, besides presenting a framework of developmental challenges 
and role and nature of tr ainin g, discusses issues relating to career management in 
India. In addition to a discussion on the concepts, Dey deals with career stages, 
need for tr aining at different levels, uniform promotion opportunities, career 
progress, etc. He favours a highly ambitious package of training programme for all 
levels of civil servants in the Central Govemment-from Cabinet Secretary to 
LDC (occasionally even peons). Dey wants such a learning system to be devised 
which analyses the work elements, the new job environment, the relationship 
patterns, the social network, behavioural dynamics and the total cultural 
perspective by realigning the attitudes, widening the horizon of outlook, and the 
apposite value-reinforcements. 

Utpal K Banerjee presents a comprehensive picture of training needs in the 
fast expandingareaofcomputer applications in government, giving details about 
requirements in the field of natural resource management and application of 
computer technology for micro planningpurposes in districts. Banerjee then takes 
up for discussion what is being done and what needs to be done to meet training 
needs emerging from these developments at the state and the district levels. Since 
training atthese two levels pose formidable problems pertaining to access, he has 
suggested supplementing institutional training effort with training through 
distance learning-possibly through AIMA and NIC-and training through self- 
learning. Among other useful ideas, Baneijeealsogivesausableblueprintof such 
programme. 

The next article is about training m the area of financial administration. 
In view of the fact that the traditional finance function in government is getting 
transformed into management finance function, K.L. Handa discusses training 
needs of govermnent executives. He also presents the design and contents of such 
a course. Besides discussion relevant concepts and techniques of modern 
financial management, he also discusses the methodology of tr aining most suited 
for the purpose. Handa argues that finance function being a service function, 
which runs through most other functions of management and plays an integrating 
role among them, improvement in its performance by the civil servants would 
have multiplier effect resulting m achievement of efficiency, economy, and 
productivity of operations. 
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P.D, Malaviya focuses on training of senior police officers. He considers the 
existing effort in the field as not relevant as it perpetuates dependence on physical 
force in carrying out police functions, particularly resorting to third-degree 
methods in interrogation. Though he admits that training institutions cannot do 
much except ci eating awareness and stimulating thinking, yet to facilitate success 
of reform efforts, training needs to be integrated with the entire systemic effort, 
according to him. He cautions trainers to keep in constant touch with reality. He 
also suggests a larger role to some training institutions through offering consultancy 
services to the police forces, in collaboration with established management 
consultants. 

K.S. Shukla takes up the case of training for judicial officers, which, though 
recommended in one of Law Commission reports yet, is an area comparatively 
new and somewhat sensitive too. Among justifications of his argument, he 
mentions a judge’s multiple tasks and his major roles, need to maintain his image 
in the minds of people, and variations that have come about injudicial methods. 
Shukla follows up the discussion by highlighting recommendations made in this 
regard in seminars, conferences, etc., to meet the traming needs of judicial 
officers. Besides pre-entry training, these include in-service traming through 
short-term courses,, workshops, and conferences. 

Mohit Bhattacharya writes on another new but complex area-urban manage- 
ment in India- where training needs were first considered seriously only in 1963. 
He discusses in detail the efforts that have been made to institutionalise training 
in Calcutta’s CMDA, ILGUS (which covers municipal bodies and various other 
authorities in West Bengal), and Calcutta Municipal Corporation’s Training 
Centre. Bhattacharya also discusses the traming needs in this area as identified 
by IIM, Calcutta. Among issues involved in training for urban management, he 
discusses conditions of training; course development (including one for civic 
leaders), support system, locating and grooming of training faculty and course 
evaluation. In view of the nature of training in the area, Bhattacharya recommends 
that training should ideally be the integral part of career management plan 
in an organisation. 

Due to their nature and sheer size (in terms of investment, employment, 
etc.) and compulsion of buoying up productivity, training assumes deep signifi- 
cance in public undertakings. O.P. Minocha, therefore, argues for adoption of 
a systematic approach in these bodies in: identification oftraining needs, selection 
of proper methods of training, relating training to jobs and promotions, 
establishing collaboration with educational mstitutes for training, provision of 
educational facilities to employees, etc. Minocha lays particular stress on paying 
special attention to programmes of executive development and management 
development in these organisations. 

K. Trivikram’s focus is on the new training plan of the Prime Minister and 
the experience of Institute of Public Enterprise at Hyderabad in carrying out 
training of one-week and four-week durations for IAS officers under the new plan. 
He gives details regarding programme design, course content and materials, 
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methodology, arrangeinents made, and evaluation of these programmes in his 
discussion. 

V.R. Gaikwad discusses the present and the future needs of training in 
agricultural administration in view of the importance of agriculture in develop- 
ment, more particularly its linkage with industry. He surveys the efforts made 
in the past in the area before identifying present and future training needs in this 
crucial sector. Gaikwad emphasises the need for training programmes for higher 
and middle level administrators in this sector on topics like market analysis, 
organisational analysis, impact analysis, and constraint analysis. 

Tushaar Shah presents the experience of Institute of Rural Management at 
Anand in providing relevant management training in the field of rural development. 
The IRMA, set up primarily for this purpose, has been conducting a tw^o-year 
lesidential post-graduate programme in rural management, short-term in-service 
training programmes for managers of rural producers’ orgnisations, besides 
consultancy and conceptual and field based empirical research on processes of 
rural management. Shah gives the necessary details to depict the nature and 
character of these activities, more particularly its unique two-year programme. 

Mukkavilli Seetharam, in the next article, also writes about training of rural 
development personnel Giving an account of evolution of training in this area 
since the days of community development movement, he informs us about the 
enormity of clientele (levels of BDOs, Extension Officers, VLWs, concerned bank 
personnel, etc.), number of centres of training available, etc. He then treats 
separately the effort that is being made to meet the training needs of personnel 
in these categories. Seetharam also discusses the measures taken to improve 
training faculty, training content and follow up. According to him, value 
orientation and altitudinal change are two crucial facets which have not found a 
proper place in rural development training. He favours vertical mix of Irainess in 
training programmes and pleads for its integration with other processes of 
personnel administration. 

M.V.N. Rao informs us about what is being done to meet the specific training 
needs of personnel engaged in enforcement of law of the land on customs and 
central excise with a futuristic perspective. Training in this area of governmenl 
activity has gained importance from the angle of mobilisation of resources for 
developmental needs, checking highly sophisticated activity of smuggling in of 
dangerous drugs, etc., besides reasons of having an efficient system of tax 
administration. Among the challenging areas in the field of training, Rao mentions 
about urgency of adoption of latest computer-based technology, and linkage of 
growth of the department with that of industry and trade. Rao also discusses briefly 
the measures that have been undertaken to restructure the department, especially 
in respect of strengthening of its unit for training keeping in view the needs even of 
21st century. 

S.K. Pachauri, in his piece, stresses the need to develop secular attitude among 
the civil servants of the country during their training to promote national 
integration. 

Ashok Ranjan Basu discusses the experience of a State training institute in 
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civil service training. Writing about Himachars STI, he describes its structure, 
faculty, contents of training, methodology, its linkages with other training 
institutions, research programmes, evaluation, facilities, etc. Basu also discusses 
details of a suggested training policy for the state before concluding his article. 

Next three articles present a comparative perspective on civil service training 
and provide an idea about what is happening in Africa (with focus on Nigeria), 
France (from Europe), and Sri Lanka (from Asia). 

LB. Bello-Imam, after a brief survey covering training in Africa as a whole, 
writes on training effort in Nigeria bracketed in different periods. He discusses 
the role of different training institutions, in promoting efficiency in government, 
assess the effectiveness of present training effort and analyses prospects in future. 

France is a country with richest traditions in training and its reverence for 
training is almost reverential. France has drawn a very comprehensive plan of 
training for the newly recruited candidates to its various corps. The seriousness 
with which it is undertaken is of an unusual order. Shriram Maheshwari, with 
a penetrating exploratory thrust, examines and evaluates the training philosophy 
and arrangements in France. 

H.S. Wanasinghe gives the background, present context and future prospects 
of civil service training in Sri Lanka. According to him, two basic problems affecting 
training of development managers in that country are: (1) non-recognition of 
public administration as. a distinct profession with its special demands of 
knowledge, expertise and attitudes; and (2) inadequate appreciation of the 
increasing level of sophistication and complexity of the development process and 
its tasks which the administrative system is required to manage. But he concludes 
on an optimistic note admitting a growing realisation to institutionalise changes 
as is evidenced by setting up of an Administrative Reforms Committee in that 
country now. 

S.N. Sadasivan, in his article on NAA’s foundational course, gives the back- 
ground of setting up ofNAA, and the dynamics of conduct of foundational course 
there. The prime objective of the course was to promote discipline- based on 
democratic values-among probationers which could not be adequately fulfilled. 
He discusses, in this contexts, the factors leading to indiscipline among the pro- 
bationers, denial of due status to teaching faculty, etc. 

The articles section is followed by a section on documents where useful 
material on the theme has been reproduced from a number of reports (Indian 
as well as foreign), and a bibliography on training. 
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Civil Service Training : A Socio-Historical 
Perspective 


V. SUBRAMANIAM 


THE RESOURCES and attention devoted to training in public as well as 
business administration have increased phenomenally in the post-World 
War II decades. But the basic ethos, and modes of training consist 
partly of an inheritance from the 18th and 19th century France and 
Prussia on which are superimposed the new techniques devised by 
American management in this century. It is necessary to understand 
the causes for this new increased emphasis on training and also the 
combination of traditional West European and modern American tech- 
niques to make sense of the paradoxes, problems, hopes and frus- 
trations associated with civil service training at present. This 
brief enquiry, therefore, falls naturally into three sections discus- 
sing three basic issues namely: (i) the causes of the recent boom in 
civil service training, (ii) a brief account of the evolution of 
traditional and modern techniques in training, and (iii) the current 
tendencies and problems in training. 

RECENT mm AND ITS CAUSES 

The good number and variety of institutions devoted to training at 
all levels all over the world are the visible symbols of its 
importance.^ At the international level, the United Nations for 
Training and Research (UNITAR), the United Nations Development 
Programme (UNDP), the International Labour Organisation and several 
such organ! sat ions promot e t raining through research , seminars , 
conferences, loaning of experts and the like. Indeed there is no 
United Nations agency, global or regional, be it the World Bank or 
ECAFE or ECLA, that is not involved directly or indirectly in 
training. At the academic levels again, the various national 
institutes and schools of administration meet and work together as 
the International Association of the Schools and Institutes of 
Administration. At the national level, almost every country has its 
national training school or institute; in federal countries^ like 
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Indiaj almost every constituent state has its training school; there 
are again joint institutes of management for both business and 
government; and richer municipalities in richer countries have 
already begun to establish such institutes individually or jointly. 
In business and industry, in North America^ there is again an unprece- 
dented boom in training courses offered internally by firms and 
externally by consultants using every modem communication technique 
available. It becomes clear that this process gathered niomentum only 
during the post-war decades when we compare it with the conspicuous 
paucity of training institutions before the war. As we probe into 
its causes, we note that it is not due to any single reason but 
rather to a convergence of several related factors. 

The war itself generated great optimism about the potentialities 
of training mainly based on the success of various short-term 
training programmes in the US army. These tapped the rich unexplored 
potential of thousands of ordinary American soldiers but the optimism 
was rather exaggerated, based as it was on the experience with 
sharply focused limited training programmes in specific skills for 
specific objectives. 

But the really potent provocation came with a string of events 
starting with the dissolution of the British and French colonial 
empires and a worldwide commitment to economic and overall develop- 
ment. Thus, the British transfer of power to Irdian hands, in 1947, 
started a worldwide process of decolonisation, in Asia and Africa, a 
process which neither the British nor the French had really prepared 
for, right till the mid 1940s. Particularly in Africa, this posed 
the problem of the total lack of trained administrators to take over. 
Independent African countries tackled it in two complementary ways — 
by retaining colonial civil servants and recruiting others from 
friendly countries on the one hand and by training junior Africans to 
take over — with increasing emphasis on the latter.^ Irrieed the 
dependence on training as a panacea, was and still is chaTacteristic 
of most African countries in the post colonial era. 

There was a complementary reaction to this in the metropolitan 
capitals. The administrative unpreparedness of the former colonies 
partly generated feelings of guilt and shame leading to an eagerness 
to help with administrative training as part of an overall aid 
package. Both London and Paris, set up their overseas development 
Ministries to help training— an Institute of Development Studies 
(Sussex) , and an Institut Internationale d’ Administration Publique 
in Pans— and in general began active training programmes for ad- 

ministrators from their former colonies*^ This was greatly teneficial 
particularly to Britain diere civil service training had generally 
^ been neglected in comparison with France and Germany. The 
2 ' 
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new assumed obligation to train administrators from her former 
colonial empire was the real provocation for serious modern training 
initiatives for the Home civil service in Britain. 

The decolonisation process that started in the mid 1940s also 
coincided with, and triggered off several other developments focusing 
attention on training. Briefly, decolonisation led indirectly to a 
substantial reorganisation of the economies of the metropolitan 
countries of Britain and France and of Europe in general on the one 
hand and total commitment to the religion of development on the part 
of their former colonies. Both these developments led. to greatly 
increased emphasis of training in the civil services. Thus Britain 
and France entered an era of growing public enterprise for reasons 
not necessarily consequent on decolonisation which, however, by 
turning attention away from colonial government, directed it inwards 
at their own economies.^ The nationalisation of several industries 
raised the problem of training civil servants in industrial manage- 
ment. This was very soon followed by the gradual establishment of 
the European Economic Community, involving new areas of administra- 
tion and cooperation, leading to European administrative staff 
colleges, exchange and interchange of ideas and personnel in 
training. Almost simultaneously^ every west European country expanded 
its welfare expenditure establishing a modern welfare state— thereby 
increasing the size of the civil service in all directions in great 
diversity. 

The double expansion of the administrative state into a welfare 
state and a European Economic Community, had a mixed impact on 
training. The state had absorbed and transformed several professions 
into bureaucracies but could not provide them their professional 
training; instead it got involved in initiating and controlling 
several types of professional training in institutions outside the 
government apparatus and directing the professional output of other- 
wise independent institutions like universities. Any discussion of 
civil service training in the post-war years must take into account 
this wider involvement of the state through its manpower policies.^ 

Training assumed super-importance in the newly independent former 
colonies particularly in Africa for several reasons. We have already 
noted how they were ill prepared for independence in terms of trained 
African personnel to take over and looked to crash programmes of 
training to solve this problem. A second dimension was added to this 
by their commitment to development and a concurrent thesis that the 
new type of administration called development administration, was 
totally different from the earlier colonial law and order adminis- 
tration, thus involving a new mode of training and new schools and 
institutes of administration to provide this type of training.^ At 
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the same time, an Important aspect of the new administration was 
defined as political sensitivity and mass contact, ultimately legiti- 
mising a certain degree of politicisation of administration. 

Another series of developments originated from the United States, 
mainly from American business and industry, undergoing their spurt of 
expansion soon after the World War II. Their need for more middle 
managers coincided with the new emphasis on managerial decision 
making in academic studies and led to a rapid expansion in manageif^nt 
education in universities and colleges. The old case study methcd 
was consequently modernised into a conditioning experiment for 
various decision and conflict situations with in-baskets and manage- 
ment games and the like. A large and new package of mathematical 
tools was added simultaneously to actual managerial decision-making 
and managerial training inside corporations as well as in univer- 
sities. In fact, management education changed unrecognisably in the 
1950s and it was simultaneously correlated with increasing American 
productivity and an ultra-prosperous new class called uppies (young 
urban professionals) in American as well as European minds, giving 
rise to some interesting developments in mutual imitation and re- 
search. The Europeans and the Russians envied and wanted to imitate 
the Americans who in turn envied and tried to replicate Japanese 
successes in management performance and management training. Both 
these developments have been well- documented- and indeed over- 
documented. 

Briefly, the mid 1960s witnessed an exaggerated admiration for 
American management amounting to a fear of being swallowed— on the 
part of the West Europeans^— as they i^re going through a frustrating 
period of stagnation, in the EEC and a new open but qualified 
acknowledgment of the importance of management education in the 
Soviet Union, all counterbalanced comically enough by an American 
obsession with the success of Japanese management.^ American 
European contacts gave rise to a lot of exploratory and inconclusive 
literature on the relation of culture and management, though they 
sharpened their awareness to the cultural component of management 
behaviour By the 1970’s European enthusiasm for American manage- 
ment education reached a plateau as they began to rediscover the 
values in their own tradition. But the Soviet leadership’s commit- 
ment to management by the mid 1960’s was more total though they added 
several caveats about laundering it free from capitalist taints.^^ 
Consequently, there is management training at all levels in several 
places, iu the party (CPSU), in the factories and offices and in 
university institutions.^^ gy contrast, American fascination with 
Japanese management has not apparently affected management education 
though it has generated piles of research literature. 

A 
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Last but not the least, comes the influence of peripatetic 
American academics and United Nations consultants in publicising the 
virtues of administrative and management training all over the world. 
As part of an American or United Nations aid package, they went to 
various Third World countries, began to explore the need for develop- 
ment administration, came back with their lessons and frustrations, 
thus generating a full cycle with feedback through which the 
importance of training was publicised widely, leading to greater 
involvement of United Nations bodies and American Universities in 
Third World management education. Equally importantly, the budding 
cult of management as a cure-all for the world’s problems received a 
boost from such world wide involvement. 14 

To sum up, administrative and management training received increa- 
sing international attention due to a convergence of several factors 
brief ly discussed above. But whether this increased attention has 
produced commensurate results is an open question. To put it somewhat 
sweepingly, management training has turned innovative^ productive and 
receptive in a big way, but civil service training, in spite of 
considerable experimenting, seems to have produced more frustrations 
than achievements both in the First and the Third worlds. 

EVOLUTION OF TRADITIONAL AND OF MODERN TRAINIW3 TECHNIQUES 

Training for a lifelong role rather than a specific job was the 
norm in traditional societies and a role often based on birth in a 
caste, tribe or some level of society, involved either manual work or 
leadership roles with social obligations. As the main societal 
objective was stability and continuity, the chief method of training 
was apprenticeship or education by continuous contact, learning by 
observation and imitation of a teacher or Guru. In this integral 
process called simple apprenticeship for skilled manual work or 
®Gurukulavasa' for more complex roles, the ^transmission’ of 
knowledge, skills, aptitudes and motivation was a total package, not 
fully understood and analysed by either teacher or pupil and hence 
the aura of mystery and reverence that surrounded it. To preserve 
the seriousness of the process, several '’^admission ceremonies” were 
enacted, called ""samskaras' or initiations. This basic mode still 
informs to some extent management and administrative training. 

A complementary method, involving peer group influence, was 
evolved by monkish orders i.n India and later in Europe. Thus^the 
Buddhist Sangha evolved rules of communal discipline and governance, 
in a democratic basis for all monastic establishments — thus making 
the peer group responsible for mutual training and collective 
decision on all but the fundamentals of Dhamma.^^ Saint Benedict’s 
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rule was a little more hierarchical but used peer group pressure more 
consciously for training.' The Benedictine rule was based on the 
clear assumption that individual monks cannot fight the devil and 
needed the mutual support of a community of monks. ^ The authority of 
the abbot was firm but was modified by his obligation to consult all 
monks in the abbey before making a decision. The Jesuit order 
improved on these two traditional methods by using more formal 
methods of ““conditioning behaviour” well ahead of Pavlov, Watson 
and Skinner. 

Modem bureaucracy was fashioned in the 18th centuiy^ in France by 
Louis XIV and Napoleon and in Prussia by the three great Protectors— 
in both cases as an instrument of absolute monarchy to wipe out 
feudalism and to establish centralised control i<^ile British laixled 
aristocracy resisted its emergence and ultimately accepted it by the 
mid 19th century on its own conditions.^^ These differing historical 
contexts governed the shape and colour of civil service training in 
the British and continental systems. Ihe French and Prussian rulers 
had to fashion an efficient loyal administrative elite to transform a 
society with its feudal remnants into a modern industrial society and 
hence they set much store by training — to give them initiative and 
keep them above and in control of the society they had to transform. 
The training^ thus^deve loped both an educational and psychological 
dimension as it evolved. 18 Both in France and Germany, legal studies 
formed the basis of training though its form and schedule differed in 
the two countries. Psychologically, long and fairly expensive legal 
studies ensured the recruitment of the offspring of families who 
could afford it, the mental discipline involved in deferred 
gratification and a gatekeeping initiating function or samskara. 
This was buttressed by continued peer group influence during the long 
periods of study' and service. Functional ly^ legal studies were closer 
to government administration in Western Europe as the administrative 
process was based heavily on law— as European society emerged from a 
system of feudal obligations into a law~based state through the stage 
of absolute monarchy. Moreover, legal studies in Western Europe, 
unlike in Britain, were not purely case oriented but came to absorb a 
sizable area of social sciences. 

While the broad legal education basis was common to France and 
Prussia (and indeed for other West European states as well later). 
Prussia developed a more sharply oriented frame of administrative 
training by; (1) close state coordination with universities estab- 
lishing chairs of ’cameralism’, (ii) by interspersing university 
legal studies with state service over a period of six years or so, 
and (iii) breeding a special ethos in the trainees for the service 
of the state. This state university coordination of civil service 
6 
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training has continued as a basic feature with marginal changes in 
the post-war years. Together with this. West Germany established 
after the war a general civil service Academy called Hochschule Fur 
Verwaltungwissenschaf ten, Speyer, for general training and 
research*^^ In France, however, the state under Napolean took the 
initiative in creating engineering schools for the army and the civil 
service but training for the Grands Corps was piecemeal. It was 
reorganised and integrated later mainly through the newly established 
Fondation de Science Politique at the University of Paris before the 
turn of the century, even while the legal basis of training 
continued. In fact, the training of France’s colonial service was 
better organised and integrated through L'Ecole coloniale from 1904 
and its three year study and training programme was the most 
intensive, second only to Germany’s.^^ French civil service training 
for the Grands Corps was really integrated fully and firmly only 
after the World War II following various reforms of the civil 
service. De Gaulle brought the idea of a single administrative class 
from his British connection and the left wing reformers insisted on 
curbing the dominance of Fondation de Science Politique over civil • 
service recruitment and training-all of which led to the 
establishment of the now famous Ecole Nationale d’ Administration 
(ENA) for training the Grands Corps.^^ 

By contrast, the British steadfastly refused to take civil service 
training too seriously till well after the World War II for reasons 
embedded in their socio-political evolution.^^ The landed aristocrac;^ 
which dominated British politics , ^administered’ the country till 
the mid 19th century through decentralisation and voluntary service 
based on a gentleman-amateur ethic, and refused steadfastly to create 
a “bureaucracy’ they loathed. When they ultimately realised the 
necessity of a bureaucracy, it was structured on the basis of the 
gentleman ethic. The ethic glorifying common sense and generalist 
ability was already cultivated by birth and family upbringing and 
schooling. As a result, British civil service training was minimal 
consisting of rotation from department to department and brief 
periods at the college on Henley-on Iliames created originally for the 
Indian Civil Service. 

All this became more explicit in connection with the British 
Colonial Service, dominated for more than quarter of a century by Sir 
Ralph Furse. He expressed a deliberate preference for the offspring 
of landed families and more particularly for those trained in the 
public schools.^^ As a corollary, he and his recruits believed firmly 
that all training for general administrative leadership was completed 
in the public schools.^^ 

As a result of these gener??l socio-historical factors, training 
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was generally given stepmotherly treatment till after the l^orld War 
II. Close collusion with De Gaulle led to some mutual exchange of 
ideas and some interest in French devotion to the training. Decolo- 
nisation as we noted, led to an obligation to provide, civil service 
training to administrators from former colonies and this shamed the 
metropole to organise its own training.^^ Moreover, civil service 
reform was much in the air and ultimately, civil service colleges 
were established at Ascot and Edinburgh. 

American attitudes to civil service training were casual for a 
long time for a different set of reasons. President Andrew Jackson*s 
dictum that the duties of public office were simple enough for any 
ordinary citizen to learn them in a short time, ruled out any appara- 
tus for in-service training. Ultimately^ when civil service reforms 
started -with the Pendelton Act, and continued with a vigorous reform 
movement, the US civil service accepted the ethos of detailed 
position classification and job description under the influence of 
Taylorism. This shifted the emphasis to specialised recruitment 
rather than general in-service training. The advocacy for an 
American version of the "’Administrative Class" by academics, like 
Professor Leonard White had little impact on civil service training. 
Even President Roosevelt^s induction of academics into his New Deal 
Administration, had only a marginal effect. The American training 
revolution had to wait till after the World War II, even as the 
ground was being prepared at the prestigious business schools of 
America, like that of Harvard. 

The War demonstrated the great possibilities of training 
"^soldiers* in various skills ard buttressed the basic American demo- 
cratic assumption that anybody can be ^trained’ to do anything by 
proper methods. But the training revolution was triggered off by 
several factors simultaneously. First was the pressing need to train 
an unprecedented number of people for new positions in the rapidly 
expanding and changing American post-war economy. Second came a 
number of advances in learning techniques based on psychology, 
experimentation and simple common sense, straight and simple one 
such as programmed learning, and faster reading— moresophisticated 
motivational techniques^ such as those of McLel land. Introduction of 
television, videotape and computer made all such techniques 
applicable to a wider audience. The third factor was the redefini- 
tion of administration arid management as decision-making or policy 
making. As a corollary, it redefined administrative training as: (1) 
the development of general overarching mental capabilities, and (ii) 
education in the use of rational choice methodology. The former 
brought in more psychological techniques and the latter blossomed 
into the expanding, repertoire of the mathematical tools of management 
8 ' 
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training. The American postwar advances in training revolutionised 
it. ", 

To sum up; for centuries, training was based on the old methods, 
straight instruction and reverential reception for transmission of 
explicit knowledge and peer group manipulation for tacit knowledge. 
Ortega Y. Gasset’s wry comments on both are much to the point; where 
there is plenty of explicit knowledge to transmit, the problem is to 
discover more efficient means of transmission; where explicit know- 
ledge is scarce or arcane and tacit knowledge is more important, , the 
transmission is either through subtle means, like peer group 
influence or through final initiation after long apprenticeship.^^ 
For several centuries, administration was considered an °art’ based 
on tacit knowledge and hence the traditional modes were indirect; 
with a lot more ^scientific’ or at least specific knowledge to 
transfer inthe post-war period, attention has concentrated on new 
methods and new techniques. The advocates of the old and new methods 
now work together in some sort of uneasy equilibrium. 

CURRENT TENDENCIES AND PROBLEMS IN TRAINING 

We will now look briefly. at four major issues that are discussed 
frequently in connection with training. First comes a general 
disillusionment with the results of training in the civil services, 
particularly in the Third World countries, in spite of the continuing 
expansion of training facilities in most of them.^^ This expresses 
itself as a vague general dissatisfaction in different ways; that 
training has not changed the trainee very much or that he has forgot- 
ten all about it when he gets back into the stride of daily work or 
that training has not motivated the trainee into a more developmental 
or democratic frame of mind and in several other ways. There is 
some truth in all these accounts but a basic factor in the dissatis- 
faction is the exaggerated expectation from the training process, 
without reference to the socio-cultural context. An extreme example 
is that of Zambia, where in the early 1970s nearly a dozen agencies 
were involved in some area or aspect of training, in a confused 
competition,^^ mainly because of a well intent ioned hurry to make for 
time lost during colonial rule. The situation was ultimately 
brought under control by the late 1970’s with the creation of a 
special office.^^ 

Civil service training, even when it is of a purely technical 
nature, cannot be divorced from the constituent society in which it 
is conducted. West European and American societies are geselschaft 
societies in which most social organisations and even families take 
on some characteristics of bureaucracy. Hence the adjustment to 
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civil service bureaucracies by the new recruit is already half 
achieved before entry. In the gemeinschaft societies of the Third 
World such pre-entry socialisation is ruled out; instead, the recruit 
is first trained into a rational modernising ethos and is later 
expected to interact democratically at the gemeinschaft interface of 
society in such a way as to modernise it gradually. Unis dual obli- 
gation is part of the burden of the ® ^derivative middle class’^ in 
general and specifically so of ■ the recruits drawl from it Into civil 
service. It is a tall order and it is, so too much to expect any 
training process to achieve it wholly. It is good to keep on trying 
but it is better to bear in mind the limitations of training. 

Critics usually point to the successes claimed by American manage- 
ment training. To set it in perspective, we should remember that it 
has comparatively more specific goals with specific methods in 
comparison with the very broad goals of civil service training. 
Secondly, American management itself has become self critical in the 
face of the aggressive successes of Japanese management. ITiirdly. 
West Europeans once dazzled by American management training have 
realised the appropriateness of keeping intact much of their own 
legal training. 

The second common issue , discussed more in the USA, is the content 
of training or rather the relevance of University teaching of Public 
Administration in this regard.^^ The post-war decades witnessed an 
increasingly closer liaison of university Public Administration 
departments and civil service training. Though there has been much 
soul searching in the last decade about this, yet a fundamental 
question is not too well discussed in public. Wherever the liaison 
is close, it is through a school of Public Administration which 
begins to cater to special training needs rather than tackle basic 
questions of academic enquiry. Conversely, civil service elite show 
less sympathy with academic establishments that have a strong criti- 
cal orientation. This ambivalent relationship acquired a new dimen- 
sion soon after American universities started developing schools and 
institutes of public policy both for research and training. This has 
brought Public Administration faculties much closer to civil service 
training in the USA than in any other country so much so that 
American academics equate the two. At the same time, it has banished 
important critical aspects in the study of the subject. This topic by 
itself deserves a much more detailed discussion for which this 
article is scar^ ly the place.. 

Thirdly, considerable attention has been devoted to evaluate the 
effectiveness of training but in most cases the methods adopted are 
all too simple. A popular method is to measure the attitudes of the 
trainees themselves at the end of the course with a questionnaire. 

10 
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This is a limited measure of the, trainee's satisfaction but not the 
course'^s effectiveness. Comparing the performance ' report of the 
trainee before and after training goes a step .further but not far 
enough. It is more useful to test the acquisitiai of specific skills 
rather than any increase in general capacities. All told too, much 
should not be expected from such efforts at evaluation. 

Last but not the least comes the problem of the modern State 
commited through Its enveloping manpower policies to organise and 
control training for all skills and professions and the spectre of 
retraining as skills become outdated and unwanted in a fast-changing 
economy. This is a problem for which even the best governments are 
poorly prepared, considering that they have barely begun to control 
civil service training. It raises moral questions of individual 
choice, the increasing interdependence of education and economy and 
the overload' of obligations on an ®°etatized society’ ' which need 
deeper and more detailed discussion than this brief note can attempt. 
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Training for Public Services in India : 
Challenges of Development 

R.B. JAIN 


THE EXPERIENCE of iT>any developing nations as of India during the past 
forty years suggests that the development of a modernising nation is 
extraordinarily difficult and requires highly skilled human 
resources. Not only there is a growing demand for capable persons in 
the field of science, education and technology to provide the basic 
reservoir of manpower, a developing nation in particular requires a 
highly qualified and trained public service, who can cope with the 
challenges of development and facilitate the delicate process of 
making policy-decisions and manage the complex of activities to 
implement them. The fact that in India a number of studies have time 
and again attributed the gap between plans and their performance to 
■^hjnsatisfactory administrative and organizational arrangement ’ ^ , 
^^lack of adequate project management and monitoring’*, 
^^organizational deficiencies, delays in supply of materials and 
equipment, and inadequate supervision’’, bottlenecks in building up 
requisite additional technical and management capabilities’ ’ , and 
^Hack of adequately trained development administrators’*,^ have 
once again brought into focus the need for a deliberate and 
systematic training for the public service to enable it to meet the 
challenges of a turbulent society in the process of development, A 
number of questions arise in this context. The most fundamental of 
these are: What are the basic objectives of training in the context 
of development? What are the characteristic needs for ^ich develop- 
ment administrators should be prepared? What form should their 
preparation take? What should be the content of their training? 
Where should they get it and so on. Answers to these questions are 
neither easy nor straight. Despite the proliferation of literature 
on ^development’ in the last three decades, knowledge in this area is 
<=itill uneven and debatable.^ This article is concerned with an 
analysis of some of these issues, particularly in the background of 
the experience of training of public services in India, and attempts 
to highlight some of the problems that need to be resolved 
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immediately, if the challenges of development are to be effectivelj 
met. 

CHALLENGES OF DEVELOPMENT 

What does development imply? What are its challenges? Since the 
1950s 5 these questions have been the subject of endless discussions 
and debate amongst policy-makers, political scientists, economists, 
sociologists, the administrators and the general public.^ Basically, 
it implies two fundamental propositions: (a) it is concerned with 
alleviating poverty, ignorance and disease, thus it is related to 
social, political, cultural and economic factors, and (b) the concept 
of development applies to everyone and not just to a small privileged 
class or the elites in the society. In most developing countries, 
reduction in economic and social disparities have been the most 
difficult objective to realise. Implicit in development today is the 
goal of a Good Society: wealthy, just, democratic, orderly, scienti- 
fically ordered and technically developed, and in full control of its 
own affairs, a society opposite to the image of most of the Third 
World countries as ^^poor, inequitable, repressive, violent and 
dependent’ ' The base from which the developing societies start is 
low and the obstacles to this vision are great. Peoples' expecta- 
tions run high and the available resources, such as skilled manpower, 
appropriate institutions and technology, adequate finances, are 
always diminishing in the face of tremendous population explosion. 
To top it all, poor administration, traditional social attitudes and 
outlook, declining moral values, the all-pervasive corruption, and 
the conflicts and tensions generated by the ever-growing differences 
of caste, class and religious bigotries tend to pose greater threat 
to the very survival, of the society. Such challenges require that 
those who are responsible for the administration of the society must 
look beyond the traditional confines of a colonial system and instead 
become change-oriented managers. 

These developmental goals suggest that development is a national 
process of comprehensively changing a whole society, directing it 
towards growth with trickle-down effects, redistribution of social 
benefits and community mobilisation. Thus, the conventional thinking 
of individual sectoral gro^ATth is rapidly becoming obsolete, with the 
current emphasis being on integrative approaches. In the present 
context, therefore, population problem is no longer synonymous with 
family-planning alone, or rural -development with agricultural growHh; 
or the health-care only with providing medical facilities; or removal 
of ignorance with the establishment of appropriate educational, 
scientific or technical institutions. Achieving an al round 
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integrated development presents a major challenge for application of 
management concepts and techniques, in the shape of problems of 
inter-sectoral social planning and operations managenent at the 
national, regional and community levels. 

Bducatiaial Needs of a Develqpinent Administrator 

The development administration movement of the 1960s — which 
attempted to distinguish between the old “"’law and order administra- 
tion** of the former colonial regimes and the new form of administra- 
tion characterising dynamism, development and an iMigenous 
approach— laid emphasis on changing and reforming the administration, 
so that it can cope effectively with the new development policies and 
programmes despite the severe obstacles to development. It also 
stressed the need for develq^ing the administrative and management 
systems that are responsive to and congruent with the values, the 
needs and the resources of their respective cultural areas. 

Hie comprehensive characteristics of development administration 
means that a development administrator must have both general and 
specialised knowledge of develqpnent- He needs to be generally 
edixiated in the major concepts and methods of the sciences that are 
directly relevant to the managed societal change, i.e., economics, 
political science, sociology and psychology. He also needs a 
specialised and detailed knowledge of the fields of his particular 
concern, both sectoral, such as agriculture, manufacturing, transpor- 
tation, education and public health, and functional, such as macro- 
economic planning, industrial management, public finance, preventive 
medicine and agricultural extension. Above all, he needs to be able 
to relate the knowledge of his social concern to his knowledge of 
general processes of societal change.^ 

In addition, because development is concerned with prescription, a 
development administrator also n^eds education in purposive aetlxxlo- 
logics. Since he is concerned with ^*what ought to be* *, rather than 
with ^^what is* * , he requires an ability to identify and define, in 
manageable terms, the desired future and the unsatisfactory present* 
Thus, a development administrator needs education in normative as 
well as analytic methodology. ^^A constantly expanding ability to 
understand and use scientific methodologies is a necessary vehicle 
for the rational purposiveness of development* *,^ without which he 
cannot perform his role satisfactorily. 

Administering development involves both the science and art of 
achieving governmental action toward development. In one sense then, 
administration of development is the science of rationally organis- 
ing and managing men and materials to achieve governmental policies 
aond norms. In another sense, its practice involves making judgements 
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under conditions of inadequate knowledge and considerable un- 
certainty. It means a leadership in achieving cooperative human 
endeavour that takes into account personal goals and motivations of 
different individuals and guides them to common ends. He has to 
relate the rational actions of achieving governmental goals with the 
rational and irrational components in human behaviour.^ 

As an important member of the modernising elite, a development 
administrator fulfils three important roles: (a) organising of 
resources around a defined set of objectives, (b) linking together of 
the modem, intermediate and traditional groups in the society, and 
(c) control over the mechanism of coercion of the state. ^ In 
addition, he may also assume other roles, such as an ideologist for 
development, representative of modernising groups, and spokesmen for 
the underprivileged.^ All these different roles require a more 
systematic and comprehensive training of public services in a 
developing society. To what extent training of public service in 
Irxiia have met with such requisites and requirements of a development 
administrator is a question that needs to be examined at this 
juncture. 


PUBLIC SERVICE TRAINING IN INDIA: 

A BRIEF REVIEW 

In comparison to most of the developing countries, training for 
public service in India has been a long established practice dating 
back to the 18th century during the times of East India Company. 
Even before independence, there was an effort on the part of the then 
Imperial government of Britain to provide a modicum of immediate 
post-entry training to its higher civil servants. However, it was 
only after independence in order to meet the requirements of a new 
government that training became an integral part of the personal 
policies of the government. Almost all the reports on administrative 
reforms — from Gorwala Report (1953) to the reports of Administrative 
Reforms Commission (1966-72), and those in the post"ARC era— have 
invariably emphasised the need for a systematic and coherent training 
and career-development of public services. As a result of these 
attempts, there has been a proliferation in the number of training 
institutions and the number of employees receiving training in 
various technical and generalised aspects of public administration. 
The availability of foreign assistance and collaborative arrangements 
with academic institutions in the USA, Britain, France, Canada, 
Japan, West Germany, USSR, and many other countries under various 
international development programmes and bilateral arrangements have 
been responsible for significant expansions in the infrastructure for 
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public' administration management training programmes in the country. 

The growing network of training in India inclixles some nei«r types 
of institutions and modes of training. There are now a large numter 
of institutions dealing with research, education and training in 
public administration and a national level Institute of Public 
Administration (IIPA) for research and in-service training in public 
administration. The Administrative Staffc College of India at 
Hyderabad provides the necessary inter-sectoral interactions. The 
Lai Bahadur Shastri Academy of Administration at Mussoorie imparts 
training to the new entrants in all central services of the 
government. Almost all the different central services of the 
government also have their own training establishments, e.g., 
police, income-tax, railways, forests, tele-communications, foreign 
trade, etc. A majority of state governments have established state 
training institutes in their respective states for providirg post- 
entry and in-service training to their employees. 

Besides, many University Departments of Public Administration have 
established programmes of pre-entry and short-term training courses 
which cater to the generalised and specific needs of public services 
in different government departments. During 1960s and 1970s, a 
number of rural development training institutions have come into 
being providing much needed training in rural development. The two 
national institutioris at Hyderabad and Vallabh Vidyanagar are doing 
some pioneering work in training for management of rural development. 
In addition, during the last three decades, management institutions 
on the pattern of Indian institute of Management, Ahmedabad, have 
come into being in some of the states, and Departments of Business 
Management have been established in almost all the Universities in 
India.^^ Many banking institutions and public sector undertakings 
have organised their own training centres to cope up with the new and 
changing needs and project- related training of their employees. Some 
of these institutions have experimented with newer ard more relevant 
modes of training using act ion- learning mode in the context of field 
programmes, making training more relevant to practitioners, parti- 
cularly in those development programmes, which are basically people- 
oriented. 

The contents of training programmes have undergone substantial 
changes. While in the 1950s, the initial training programmes 
concentrated exclusively on traditional public administration 
subjects, such as public personnel administration, organisation and 
methods (O&M), government accounting and auditing, principles of 
organisation and so on, the new training programmes besides these 
topics, also include policy analysis, organisational development, 
industrial relations, attitudinal and behavioural changes, and 
18 
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information system. Emphasis is also placed on management trail - ^ 
for specific programmes and institutions, like rural development, 
health care, family planning, educational institutions, etc.^^ 

However, despite the proliferation in the number of training 
institutions and the number of employees receiving training, it 
indeed a very debatable issue in India, whether the efforts at 
training have produced any substantial results, and led to any better 
management of plans or policies. While it is difficult to argue that 
massive investments in training programmes have led to significant 
improvements in the capability of administration to respond to the 
challenges of development, it can however be maintained that the 
absence of such training facilities would have certainly led to a 
greater failure of development efforts. The expectations that 
training would transform a person's thinking from the old ’colonial' 
ways to some mysterious dynamic approach to administration has been 
completely belied. This is due to the fact that training has been a 
much misunderstood concept. Its potentialities and limitations have 
not been sufficiently understood. Training has been taken to be a 
panacea to all administrative problems and bureaucratic pathologies. 
It should be realised that training can neither be a solution to all 
administrative ills related to what is known as ‘ '^organisational 
philosophy", nor a substitute for sound development policies and 
programmes. It cannot also fulfil the gaps created by defective 
administrative structures, cumbersome rules and procedures, and 
inadequate resources. At the same time all training efforts have not 
been in vain. Training has not altogether been a failure, a simple 
waste or totally -unproductive. It has to be regarded as one of the 
several necessary inputs in the development process and must be seen 
as a catalyst to equip the development administrators with the 
requisite capacities to enable them achieve their developmental 
goals. 

. THE PROBLEM AREAS 

There is no doubt that training of public services in India has 
been a growing industry at least since independence. However, 
despite this boom, only a small number of public servants have been 
able to benefit by the training policies and arrangements both in the 
government as well as public sector. According to one estimate, only 
one senior civil servant in five is likely to have some in-service 
training during his entire career. Also such training has been 
heavily concentrated on pre-entry and post -entry courses for adminis- 
trative elites, to the neglect of in-service training and the train- 
ing needs of lower level staff. It is a well known fact that. 
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craining has been frequently done for the wrong reasons and in the 
wrong way. People are sent on courses to get then out of the way, or 
to find a temporary placement for those awaiting transfers or post- 
ings. Sometimes it has been given as a reward (especially long term 
courses in’ foreign countries) for ones services in a .particular 
department, but without any pre-planning as to how the training given 
is proposed to be utilised after the traineeVs return from the 
course. Bureaucratic politics and patronage play, a more important 
role. Such arrangements have little to do with the nature of train- 
ing or making people more effective at their jobs. Even where the 
reasons for selection of personnel have been appropriate, training 
have been mostly inappropriate. Despite numerous pronouncements at 
regular Intervals that training programmes must be related to a 
process of systematic career-development, the training agencies 
either at the levels of the central government or state governments 
have not been able to achieve this coordination. 

Too often the persons who can be spared are not the most 
appropriate for training. Some officers apply for training simply to 
escape from the hard work or responsibilities of the job, or to 
avoid transfer to a hard station. Besides, the non-permeation of the 
explicit information about the available training courses down the 
levels of heirarchies to potential trainees and their supervisors, 
has been the most important obstacle in the way of training of public 
services, especially at the district and local levels. Most of the 
training opportunities are general ly utilised by the senior-level 
officials with the result that many of the middle level officials, 
who are crucial players in the political process, virtually have no 
in-service training throughout their career. 

This is the corps of middle- level officials who have responsi- 
bility for Implementing specific programmes in a specific relatively 
constricted area--a state, a district, a province ur an urban zone. 
These are the ones who are held responsible for programme results by 
their superiors. This corps of individuals, the first and the second 
ranks of the field administrators, maintains frequent contact with 
national or regional superiors, but also has occasion to interact 
with the clients of governmental agencies and the opponents of the 
programmes at local levels. As aptly described by a scholar, these 
middle-level officials may have considerable discretion in pursuing 
their tasks, and, even when it is not defined as part of their formal 
duties, they may have a decided impact on individual allocation 
decisions. These are the kind of officials, who bear the most of 
the pressures from their own heirarchy, the local leaders and 
policical elites and even the clientele groups, whom they serve. In 
negotiating through the maze of pressures and counter-pressures 
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generated by all these groups, these officials are motivated by 
careerism, a set of standards with which they can weigh pressures and 
evaluate the possible impact on professional standing. In the Indian 
situation, such of the officials hardly get an opportunity to train 
themselves and improve their capacity to withstand these pressures. 
To motivate and train these band of officials has been one of the 
crucial problems, which has been mainly responsible for the 
increasing gap between the targets laid and performance achieved. 

It is beyond the scope of this article to attempt an evaluation of 
various types of curricula of training and the methodologies adopted 
by trainers in training for development administration. Over the 
years, there has been a gradual realisation on the part of the 
government that input of various social sciences discipline is 
essential in many training programmes meant for development adminis- 
trators. However, except a few long-term courses, meant as a part 
of the in-service process, many of the training programmes do not at 
all correspond to the educational needs of the development adminis- 
trators as analysed in an earlier section of this article. Nor do the 
methodologies adopted in most cases go beyond the traditional 
lecture-method that has been in vogue and which is perhaps the 
easiest one to pick up as a training device. Efforts have seldom 
been made to link training with research and consultancy. Some of 
the other alternatives, e.g., lateral entry of professionally trained 
development administrators by the Universities and professional 
institutions have met with stiff resistance. A closer, collaborative 
look at the various curricula with a constructive criticism is 
something which is urgently needed for updating the content and 
methodology of the training courses meant for development adminis- 
trators - 

Furthermore, those who are responsible for providing leadership to 
training activities have often treated their function as a discrete 
event rather than an overall programme of organisatiaial improvement 
or relating it to actual work-environments. A rigorous evaluation of 
training programmes in the context of organisational and environ- 
mental framework has been lacking in most of the training efforts. 
Coupled with that has been the absence of systematic monitoring and 
follow up of the effects of training on one's career development or 
performance on the job. If the purpose of training is to help make 
an organisation more effective, the total administrative system must 
be made conducive to human, resource development and must regard 
• training as an integral part of the whole process. A piecemeal 
approach to training would only lead to a massive waste of resources 
•-:,:|and a lack of coordination in their use creating an atmosphere of 
frustration and C3inicism. The nee^^ the hour is to explore ways to 
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make it a more effective' instrument in improving the standard of 
administrative performance. 

nmim imimm M(m EFmcTim 

What can be done to improve the situation, to make training face 
the challenges of development, to make the investments in training 
pay off, and to make the best use of the training offered? Although 
answers to these questions are not easy to come by, but an attempt 
could be made to adopt some new strategies to make training pay the 
required dividends. 

Defining Objectives of Trainir^ 

The first step in the new strategy should be to define the 
objectives of training in order to meet the challenges of develop- 
ment. Apart from the functional and technical components of the 
skills or professionalism required, all training programmes should 
invariably aim at: 

1. Developing a maximum awareness of the political, social and 
economic environment in which public officials operate, 
particularly with respect to the increasing interaction 
between complex organisations in both the public ard private 
sectors; 

2. Providing the public service with a maximum awareness of the 
multi-disciplinary influences which affect the objectives ard 
implementation of public policy, including in particular, the 
economic and resource allocation problems of policy-making; 

3. Developing the maximum capacity to deal with the inter- 
personal group and human aspects of organisational tehaviour; 

4. Developing a knowledge of the utility and limitations of 
quantitative methods ard related computer technology and an 
ability to utilise such techniques personally when required as 
an aid to problem-solving and decision-making; 

5. Developing among public services proper norms of account- 
ability, responsibility and responsiveness, and making them 
aware of their ethical and moral obligations towaru£> L-ut; 
public they serve; and 

6. Developing amongst all levels of public service, a secular 
outlook and positive attitudes of dedication and commitment to 
development goals and national interests. 

Ofutlining a Training Policy 

The second step in this direction should be to evolve a compre- 
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hensive training policy, which should outline the scope of ^^all 
training activities, approaches to training needs, assessment of the 
priorities and financing arrangements, the roles and functions of 
different categories of training institutions and mechanisms for 
coordinating their works, linkage of training to career planning and 
development and guidelines for the monitoring and evaluation of 
training. ' 

A comprehensive, conceted, and coherent training policy must 
become an integral part of the government's personnel function and 
must be so implemented. Various types and categories of training 
should be properly related to each of the personnel function — ■ 
recruitment, placement, reassignment, promotion, transfer, require- 
ments of new specialised skills— and ultimately to a comprehensive 
programme of human-resource development. Evolution of a policy alone 
is not enough, it must be implemented. A commitment on the part of 
both political and bureaucratic leadership is an important require- 
ment of its successful implementation. Besides the task of assessing 
and identifying training needs, a good training policy would take 
into account: steps in utilising the existing training infrastruc- 
ture, planning for the building of new resources, reallocation of the 
existing ones to secure an alround national balance in training 
efforts, development of appropriate training designs and materials, 
new training methodologies, inducing proper motivation both for 
trainers and the trainees, and a machinery for continuous review, 
remodification and evaluation of the implementation of the training 
policies and Institutional arrangements. Availability of foreign 
assistance and collaborative arrangements for short term or long term 
specialised or management development training would have to be 
dovetailed with the overall arrangements for career-development and 
needs in specific areas. A comprehensive dynamic training policy 
would also evolve a system to absorb new training techniques and 
innovations at regular intervals and cooperation with well-known 
national and international training institutions and agencies for 
sharing a variety of experiences in training for development. 

Removing Barriers to Training Effectiveness 

A final step in the strategy for making training effective is to 
strengthen a programme of research and development for training. The 
central nodal agency responsible for training in the governmental 
set-up can play a key role in this direction by coordinating the 
assessment of training needs by different agencies and using their 
evaluation reports in different training activities for evolving new 
curricula and methodologies to improve training effectiveness. Above 
all, frequent conferences, meetings and 
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seminars, and collaborative research projects should establish a 
continuous dialogue between the Universities and training institu- 
tions to provide a much needed linkage between ^education^ and 
^training’ for developmental goals. At present, the training 
policies in India do not adeqioately take into account the complemen- 
tary role which the Universities can play in imparting education for 
development administrators. Part of this problem arises from the 
persistence of the ^generalist' philosophy, which still dominates 
public recruitment in India. There is certainly a case for education 
to be intimately associated with the expanding research and training 
efforts of the various training institutions. While education 
provides conceptual and methodological insights and empirical data, 
the training institutions focus on the practical administrative needs 
of development in the country. Education must be seen as a part of 
the larger effort to improve administrative capability for national 
development. 

CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS 

Apart from adopting the above strategies for making training more 
effective at macro-level, it must be remembered that development 
administration calls for some revolutionary changes in the attitudes, 
behaviour, orientation and outlook of public services at all levels 
of administration. This is all the more important at the middle and 
lower levels — the cutting edge of administration — where the 
official's interaction with the public is most f requent. Although 
there is a point of view that ^^a change in attitude and behaviour 
cannot be brought about by training effort alone"^^, yet it must be 
said that sufficient attempts have not been made to reflect upon the 
situations and circumstances in which many of such officials operate, 
nor any efforts have been made to -bring these cadre of employees 
within the ambit of some kind of training designed to make them 
better aware of their roles and responsibilities arxi enable them to 
improve their attitudes, behaviour and performance. Such an 
imbalance in training needs to be reduced, if it has to become an 
innovative instrument to help meet the challenges of development. 
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The Third Wave and Training in Development 
Management. 

R.P. SLATER AND J.R. WATSON 


THIS ARTICLE adapts Toffler's famotfe analogy to suggest that it is 
time for a third wave in public service management training in the 
developing world. It describes the first two waves, analysing these 
in terms of the debates in economics, sociology and especially 
anthropology which did much to influence training practice. 

Modernisation theory was the source of many of the management 
techniques and procedures, many quasi-quantitatlve , that are taught 
today. The second wave, of "development studies", had its origins on 
the far shore of the loosely Marxist analysis of production 
relations. Ihe belief that the rate and form of internal development 
depended upon such relations left a mark, both on the economic and 
social investigation of development and upon the training of a 
generation of administration and management students. It is still 
possible today, in the curriculum of many management training 
institutions in the First and Third Worlds (and not inconceivably, 
the second), to find first ard second waves in uneasy co-existence: a 
student moves between PPBS, economic appraisal or critical paths on 
the one hand and dependency theory or modes of production on the 
other. 

It is equally possible to find that a significant number of the 
graduates of such institutions emerge, not unskilled in the knowledge 
they have been taught but uncertain to the point of confusion about 
its relevance and operational ity in the world to i^hich they are about 
to return^ 

Hence the emergence of a third wave; a move from the transfer of 
knowledge or skill to, in Honadle and Hannah’s term, "capacity 
building": training people to find their own solutions to management 
problems rather than imposing external ideas upon them.^ Finding 
solutions may well involve adopting the concepts and techniqi:es of 
the first and second waves; but it should be a discriminating 
adoption and or\e conscious of the need to adjust, modify and tailor 
to meet the situation of the user. 



THE THIRD WAVE AND TRAINING IN DEVELOPMENT MANAGEMENT 

The article concludes with a’ discussion of one model for third 
wave training in the public sector, developed ‘ by the author’s 
institution in collaboration with NIRD, Hyderabad. 

MODERNISATION THEORY AND TRAINING 

Although the modernisation debate had many roots, social 
anthropology made a particularly persuasive contribution. Parsonian 
theory postulated that the need of a society to reproduce itself gave 
rise to structural determinants, the basis of pattern variables — that 
is, the range of choices and roles within a society. Change meant 
the development of greater levels of which in turn required the 
adaptation of pattern variables. These ideas were disseminated 
through the works of, amongst others, Rostow, Hoselitz and 
Eisenstadt.^ Modernisation theorists began to characterise certain 
pattern variables as modern and others as regressive. Development 
meant a move towards modern roles, choices and values, which would 
replace the traditional features of particularism, diffusion and 
ascription; thus society would be transformed, to use a term then 
current. Further, transformation could be trained for through the 
transfer of modern concepts and skills. 

The debate had considerable appeal to those involved in public 
service training, not least because many management skills could be 
neatly packaged, duplicated and imparted in almost any location, 
whether London or Lagos. Indeed the very part-numerate nature of the 
techniques, whether in project appraisal or planning/programming/ 
budgeting, emphasised their universality. Meanwhile, anthropologists 
and sociologists were commissioned to identify the pattern 
variables—customs , cultural attitudes, taboos or rituals- -that might 
hinder the business of transformation. 

The consequences of modernisation are now reasonably well 
understood; for example, the urban master plan concept, developed in 
the west, which was peddled indiscriminately to planners, architects 
and engineers from developing countries. As Baross and Martinez^ 
point out , urban planning and managerial techniques operated by 
hundreds of professionals in the West were expected to be replicated 
by a handful of staff in cities throughout the developing world. In 
the rural sector, massive development programmes, that had passed 
every test project analysts’ ingenuity could devise, failed or 
stumbled because the tests had failed to allow for a family’s 
preference for a safe food supply rather than cash. De Wilde'^ 
chronicles many of the problems that the programmes of the period 
encountered. 
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Knowledge Generation .lbrough Developaient Studies 

The difficulties inherent in modernisation led considerable 
rethinking in the mid-1960’s. In the case of the social sciences^ 
this joined with a more general radicalism to produce an 
interpretation, which can only be described as loosely Marxist, of 
the relationship between development and underdevelopment. In 
pursuit of this enquiry, a major debate emerged around the nature of 
the production relationships which, so it was said, had teen shaped 
by the early encounter of non-capitalist and capitalist forces on the 
periphery. Some social scientists argued that this encounter led 
inevitably to forms of private ownership, wage labour, investment and 
extended reproduction. Others argued that fundamental differences 
between western capitalism and incipient capitalism in the periphery, 
generated by the conditions of colonial commoditisation and the 
expropriation of surplus, all served to underwrite a specific 
colonial or post-colonial production system.^ Whatever the case, 
small armies of western researchers were deployed in the field, 
engaged in the validation of the various theoretical assumptions. 
This stimulating but rarefied debate fired the imagination of 
academics within the developing world. Daniel Thomer’s translation 
of the Russian neo-populist work of Chayanov was taken up with 
passion in India. ^ A number of farm management studies were 
conducted in an attempt to disprove the Chayanovian notion of 
demographic as opposed to economic differentiation. Meanwhile, 
another group of researchers, drawing upon work undertaken in West 
Africa, maintained that traditional structures were subject to both 
’’conservation and dissolution”, giving rise to the notion of 
^articulation’ between the different modes of production. Much of 
this work was the preserve of the French Marxist anthropological 
school of Terray, Reay, Godelier and Meillasoux.^ 

Why should this debate have had such a profound influence on 
management training? One answer is that the contributors— and 
especially a few influential individuals— did indeed seem to be 
offering new and different insights into the problems of getting 
development done. Perhaps the answer to the continued failure of 
government projects and programmes really did lie, not in better 
techniques but in an improved understanding of, say, urban bias or 
capitalist relationships. Equally important, however, were training 
relationships, internationally and within developing countries 
themselves. Whereas the private sector sought training (if iteeed it 
valued it at all) within the ambit of the business schools, a 
different recipe was increasingly sought for the public sector. 
Universities, preferably abroad, which offered highly desirable 
working conditions with a degree at the end and which enjoyed special 
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relationships with funding agencies, were thought especially suited 
to administrative training. Perhaps most important, they were the 
proper plkee for that fundamental characteristic of the second wave, 
the transfer of knowledge rather than skills or techniques. The 
greater the university’s contribution to development knowledge the 
more prestigious it was; the more prestigious it was the more senior 
the public servant it attracted. 

Course contents began to reflect the new orthodoxy as training 
institutions geared themselves up to deliver the new radicalism. At 
the Bouwcentrum, for example, Baross and Martinez suggest that 
subjects, such as appropriate technology, indigenous knowledge, the 
informal sector and marginalisation began to appear on the 
curriculum side by side with the residues of the first wave. 
Trainers from developing countries returned home to reorientate their 
curricula and teaching materials.^ 

It is important to note however that content might have changed or 
at least been augmented, but raining methods remained the same: 
essentially a business for ivory towers. Although. some foregin 
experts were prepared to brave tropical heat in their quest for 
knowledge and provision of advice, indeed some positively promoted 
physical hardship and disease as part of their training credentials, 
the location of training remained firmly in the centrally heated or 
air conditioned seminar room. In retrospect, many might agree that 
too much time and energy was expended in the task of identifying 
processes of change and too little on subsequent prescription. Too 
much discussion was couched in terms of policy alternatives in the 
belief that every student had a minister’s baton in his knapsack. 
There was a distinct lack of interest on the part of the trainers in 
the real political, social and financial world within which their 
students ultimately had to live and work. The result very often was 
that managers returned partially equipped to produce an Instant 
theoretical critique but with little added value in the realm of 
their ability to manage. 

From Macro-Theory to Micro-Learning 

However, the researchers' labour had not been entirely in vain. 
An increasing body of published material began to question a number 
of basic theoretical assumptions. These findings suggested that the 
discrepancies between theory and the economic and social reality 
encountered during fieldwork might have a good deal to do with the 
specific character of local processes, patterns and behaviour; and 
that this character might indeed possess a degree of internal 
independence and cohesion. Work based in South East Asia,^ East 
Africa, Latin America, and the United States, further 
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substantiated this point, suggesting the need for eirpirical study 
designed to, explore the complexity of local adaptation and 
innovation. Friedmann, Kahn and others emphasised the strength of 
the household production enterprise which has neither been 
transformed by an all encompassing capitalist State nor subordinated 
into the role of a ’’disguised proletariat”^'-'. 

While critics defended the orthodox theories of structural change, 
branding their opponents as neo-populist (Chayanovian) idealists, 
their attack appeared to be as much aimed at the dangers of 
empiricism as at the theoretical debate itself. Indeed, what 
anthropologists revealed at field level was immediately interpreted 
as the product of false consciousness brought on by excessive 
exposure to social reality. The empirical delusions of 
anthropologists were nevertheless sufficiently robust to withstand 
the course of time and eventually crystallised around a type of 
Chayanovian modification which became more acceptably known as the 
petty commodity model. 

The implications for research work were clear. No longer was the 
objective a grand theory of development; explanations or part 
explanations would have to be sought in remote villages or hamlets. 
This may have been an uncomfortable thought for the researchers, some 
of whom had developed a taste for the peace and tranquillity of the 
colonial history stacks; it was an equally uncomfortable realisation 
for time -constrained trainers who were now exposed on two accounts. 
Firstly, the authority of their message was again in question. 
Secondly and more importantly, they had to begin to compile a new 
message and one which should involve some exposure to the field: 
micro- learning in other words. 

As any regular “training watcher” will know, the impact upon 
public service management training has been both fascinating and 
alarming, depending upon the internal composition and orientation of 
the training institution in question. In the case of those 
institutions still dominated by the first, wave, there has been 
little change in strategy; whilst the technology has become more 
sophisticated, particularly in its ability to cope with social as 
well as economic problems, there has been little attempt to break out 
of the mould that derives from modernisation theory. As far as 
donors are concerned, these institutions, at least in the developed 
world, retain their value since they are generally responsive to the 
tender call and eager to engage in an overseas contract. 

Second wave institutions, adapting to micro- learning, have found 
themselves becoming increasingly polarised and personalised. A 
number of individuals with substantial field experience have 
developed considerable reputations and consequently find themselves 
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in great demand on the international consultancy circuit. The 
opportunity to assess, advise and prescribe, but not for too long, is 
much coveted by the development e>pert. Consultancy coupled with the 
other demands of academic life leaves little room for the mill of 
long training courses, which have perforce to be left to junior staff 
or external speakers. Another tendency is to build into training 
courses large quantities of descriptive field material in economics, 
sociology or management, often termed case studies, in the search for 
relevance. Another is for part or all of the course to become a 
tourist trip for staff and students alike. This is most commonly 
reflected in the orthodox field project or field visit; essentially a 
guided tour, where participants are shepherded around places or 
projects in developed or developing countries, on the assumption that 
a brief visit and a briefer discussion is all that is needed to 
develop an individual’s capacity to plan and manage. 

Ihe remainder of this article describes a specific attempt to take 
micro-learning through field .work \tiich goes beyond the guided tour. 
The essential elements of the approach are: (1) location, the choice 
of the right kind of area; (2) careful structuring of the field 
experience; and (3) integration of that experience within the course 
as a whole. Location is crucial; field experience needs to be close 
enough to a trainee’s own experience to be meaningful but different 
enough to stimulate enquiry; structuring is crucial in that field 
work needs to produce results in the form of improved understanding; 
integration is crucial in that the outcome of the field work, whether 
materials collected or the shared experience as a whole can actually 
make technology transfer or understanding transfer more effective. 

Field Training in Rural Developaent: The Birmingham/NIRD A|:proach 

The Development Administration Group of the University of 
Birmingham and the National Institute of Rural Development at 
Hyderabad are now in the^ sixth year of a collaborative programme of 
rural development training, sponsored by the Government of Iixlia and 
the British Council. The micro-learning approach, which is central 
to the programme, has its origins on both sides in a long standing 
commitment to field research and its role in shaping the content and 
Style of training. 

The methodology employed has its roots, at least on the Birmingham 
side, in Sudan where in 1979 the in-country field project was first 
established as a training vehicle. Course participants undertook a 
structured investigation of rural development problems— in the first 
year for instance the management of an irrigation project— through 
discussions with go^^emment officers and schedule-based interviews of 
villagers. The method was derived from economic anthropology adjusted 
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for use with administrators and managers. 

A separate but perhaps equally important development was a series 
of training workshops which were held in India in the early 1980s 
Oiose purpose was the collaborative development of and training in 
guidelines for planning and management- A workshop in Kurnool 
district, Andhra Pradesh, held in collaboration with the project 
planning cell of the NIRD, was designed as a short in-service 
training course for district level officers- Although a number of 
topics were covered, the major thrust was on development of 
techniques for concurrent evaluation which would be of value to 
district level staff operating within severe manpower and time 
constraints. 

This approach was developed further in a series of in-service 
training workshops for the Gujarat State Rural Development 
Corporation over the period 1981-84, The Corporation, charged by 
the State Government with the production of guidelines for IRDP 
evaluation, collaborated with Birmingham in the development of the 
necessary procedures. The emphasis was once again on simple low-cost 
data collection and management methods. The guidelines, drafted in 
advance of the workshops, were tested by course participants who 
applied them to IRDP beneficiaries in selected villages. They were 
subsequently published by the Corporation.^^ The emphasis was on 
brevity and practicability, highlighting the need for small samples, 
limited information and quick analysis. The major characteristic of 
the method was its do-it-yourself approach based on a carefully 
planned procedural progression.^^ 

The work in Gujarat served to consolidate a number of basic 
principles: the need to train in conjunction with government and with 
the support of concerned officers in the field; the need to acMress 
the problems of an area small enough and over a period of time long 
enough to enable a measure of understanding to be gained; the need to 
focus upon procedures and techniques of practical value. Ihese have 
been taken further and in a sense refined in our current 
collaborative course with NIRD. 

Course members are drawn from a variety of backgrounds but 
primarily from the IAS, the Central Department of Rural Development, 
and officers from concerned departments in State governments. All 
are either directly or indirectly engaged in rural development 
management and are more especially concerned with the implementation 
of the IRDP. 

Training is based on a two-country model, combining in- India and 
in-Britain components. The in- India component is divided into three 
phases. Initial background training is conducted at NIRD, followed 
by a two week field project and a final analysis and report writing 
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'Session. 'Field wrk is carried out in selected districts throughout 
.India* During . field works'-" participants study'"di.strict level 
management "prior t.o."dispersing . to' repres'enta'tl'Ve "'blocks (sub- 
districts} ard villages to interview field staff and carry out cas^ 
studies of' families receiving' assistance' from the poverty programmes.. 
Emphasisis placed during this portion of the field work upon contact 
and Interaction with resource-poor IRDP beneficiaries. Participants 
are encmrgai to adopt anthropological style micro-study techniques 
and where possible to reside for short spells in or near survey 
'vil.lagesA" ■ ■ 

One characteristic of this approach is the inability of most 
government officers to pose as a neutral ‘’anthropological’ 
researcher; and indeed it would probably be undesirable. Villagers 
may have had a long and perhaps mixed relationship with government 
officers, while officers themselves may possess deeply ingrained 
rKDtions, values and prejudices about the character of the villagers 
they meet. With appropriate planning, preparation and guidance, 
however, many of these problems can be overcome and the exercise 
accepted for what it is— an experiment in joint leaming. 

On return to NIRD, a draft report is prepared, which provides an 
opportunity for inputs on data interpretation, analysis and report 
presentation. The report analyses the management of the programme, 
summarises its case studies of individual households, > and lays out a 
modified strategy for the district’s future poverty alleviation 
programmes. This report itself is something of an innovation in its 
combination of training with consultancy. 

The in-Britain component is designed to build upon the field 
experience, complementing it with a second exercise in Britain or 
Europe. The training currently focuses upon policy analyses; project 
planning and appraisal; and human resource management, which combines 
conventional approaches to personnel management with exposure to 
current thinking about management culture and behaviour. 
Experimentation is currently under way in the area of leadership, 
team building and motivation. Though, of course, a wide base of 
material is employed, drawn from a wide range of countries, the field 
experiences provide a common focus“-and perhaps fnore important, a 
body of experience shared hy teadhers and taught— which is desgined 
to recur continually.^ ^ 

A of training built around this 
kind of exercise is that it offers public servants what they already 
know; why take individuals, who may have served long years in the 
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field, to :ye:t. ■ 'amcter' district.? ■ It is a ■ paradox ''oi ■ t raieiog .■in 
public management that ii has never .sought to emulate training, in, 
say, surgery; where it is believed that one important place to 
improve professional practice is study in the operating theatre. In 
the same way, we believe that, it is, in the district, the fundamental 
building block of administration, that the problems of development 
management are best explored. 

However, the criticism is m.isp laced for dee,per reasons, which 
return us to the argument about capacity 'Ixiilding. The third wave is 
not, in an important sense, about rejection of skill transfer on the 
one hand or development of knowledge on the other; it is about the 
enhancement of individual ability to absorb, modify and apply skills 
and knowledge to the task of management. This necesarlly involves 
experience in the field; because it is there that the modification 
and application of training w^terial from whatever source can best be 
learnt. 
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Mismatch between Theory and Practice in 
Training in Public Administration 


C.P. BHAMBHRI 

PUBLIC AO^INISTRATIOT is a central factor in all politically 
organised societies but its concrete role is determined by specific 
social content. Public administration in advanced industrialised 
societies has evolved organisational and role structures in response 
to the social and political tasks of management with stability as the 
primary social goal of developed industrial societies. In all 
developing societies, roles of public administration are in the 
process of evolution with a continuing stress on definition and 
redefinition of public services and activities requirai for managing 
change and resolving crisis and conflicts in society. Public 
administration in all developing societies cannot have a fixed agenda 
of roles because new tasks and challenges have to be confronted 
because developing societies are changing very fast in directions 
which are not quite predictable. Public administrators in developing 
societies have to deal with predictable ard unpredictable social 
tasks and new capabilities have to be created among the public 
administrators. The task of training for public administration is 
quite complete because new capabilities are demanded by social 
situation in fast changing societies of the Third World. If social 
goals are fixed, a structured programme of training for public 
administration can be devised and contents and methods of training 
can be evolved. If social goals are in a state of flux, training 
programme for public administration cannot be a fixed one* Mew social 
situations demand restructuring of training programmes for public 
administrators and many a time such restructuring is not undertaken 
or planned. A mismatch between a theoretically evolved training 
programme and actual practice emerges because the premises of 
training are not ^n conformity with the expected practice of public 
administrators, A significant factor responsible for mismatch between 
theory and practice of training for public administration is the 
absence of relationship between the values and techniques of 
administration. Public administration in every society has to deal 
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with values and techniques of administration and mechanisms to 
achieve social values of administration. It has been observed that 
training programmes are not able to establish an appropriate linkage 
between the techniques and values of administration and this leads tc 
a mismatch- ■ 

A critical issue in the operationalisation of a training programme 
of public administrators is the linkage between goals of societyj 
role of administration and the capabilities of administration to 
achieve social goals. The input of training should lead to the output 
of performance with a view to achieve social goals 9 and it does 
happen that such inputs do not lead to desired outputs and the blame 
is shifted either on the training programme or on the recipients of 
training. 

The discussion in preceding paras provides a framework for the 
study of training programmes for public administration in India* An 
attempt wil 1 be made to relate the social goals and training 
programmes with a view to evaluate the experience of last four 
decades in India. 

Public Administration and Constitution of India 

The Indian Constitution lays down the institutional arrangements 
for governance for the country. Parliamentary democracy j universal 
adult franchise, federalism and secularism are the pillars of 
governance in India. The Constitution of India provides for 
justiciable Fundamental Rights of the citizens and the Directive 
Principles of State Policy provide for establishment of welfare state 
in India. The role and responsibilities of public administrators :-n 
India are determined by the constitutional and legal framework of the 
country and public administrators have to operate within a democratic 
and secular political framework. The do’s and don’ts of 
administration flow from the Constitution of India. On one hand, 
public administration has to operate in the context of pre-eminent 
role of political leadership, on the other, public administration is 
accountable to the elected representatives of the people. The letter 
and spirit of the Constitution of India establishes a system of 
’’democratic public administration” where authority is exercised by 
keeping in mind the spirit of accountability. 

Public Adhninistration and Economic Develqpaient in India 

Public Administration in India has to perform regulatory and 
developmental functions because the Central and State Governments in 
India are the fountain source of economic development and social 
change. Public administration in India is an active force in economic 
and social transformation and multiple developmental roles are 
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assigned' to: As catalysts of economic and social 
chmg&y p^ India- have to "'grapple with 

complexities, of policy formulation and implementation of programmes 
for economic development and eradication of poverty of large 
population of the country. Complete policies for economic development 
of India cannot be formulated or implemented without the active 
involvement of public administrators and this involvement demands a 
lot of information about economic realities on the part of public 
administrators. Public . administ rators have to act aS' data 
collectors, analysts, and programme leaders to achieve the goals of 
economic development. 

Public Administration and Science and Technology 

During the last four decades, India has based its developmental 
strategies on the basis of scientific knowledge and technological 
choices. A fundamental distinction between pre- independence and 
independent India is the employment of science and technology for 
economic and social regeneration and this is essentially a new 
phenomenon in the public administration of India. India has 
established heavy industries, machine tools factories, steel plants, 
and the thrust has been on modernisation of agriculture and develop- 
ment of manufacturing sector in industry. India has adc:f>ted a path of 
scientific and technological revolution to achieve develcpment a 1 
goals and public administration is intimately linked with his revolu- 
tion. Public administration in India is integral ly connected wlth« 
developments in scierx^e and technology. Many ministries, departments 
and organisations have been established by the Government of India 
v^ich are primarily concerned with the use of scierx:e and technology 
in economic development. Public administration in India has ceased to 
be a routine law and order pheromenon; It has become a complex struc- 
ture because basic transformations are derived from science and 
technology in the country.. 

The goals of public administration in India are varied and complex 
and many contradictory pressures are at work because democracy, 
economic development and science and technology are interacting in 
the operation of public administration. The programmes of training 
for public administration. to accommodate and respond to the 
varied needs and requirements of public administrators. The 
programmes of training haw to equip acfeLnistrators to operate in a 
^democracy* which is following, the path of economic development 
throi^h science and technolc^r# 

How has the Indian training prograime for public administration 
, grappled with diverse and; <K^ie.Kvcohsrtituti‘onal and social goals, 
during the last four decaefes?.,;:.,; • ' w,;.' y... ... 
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Public policy makers and economic planners in India have laid 
great emphasis on training to achieve efficiency and’ performance of 
public administrators. Hie basic goal of training has been to create 
a level of competence arror^ the administrators so that performance of 
the government is based on a level of efficiency •uhich is satisfying 
to the citizens. A basic distinction between public and private 
administration is the absence of iKitive of private profit among the 
public services. Efficiency in private administration is measured on 
the basis of private profit but efficiency and performance in public 
administration cannot be easily measured and this makes it difficult 
to clearly define the task of training in public administration. 
Public administration has generalised social goals and in achieving 
these goals a mismatch emerges between the general and specific 
performance of public administrators. 

The general goals of training in public administration are laid 
down by the Constitution of India, the various economic plans of the 
country and the performance of training is to sensitise and 
familiarise the administrators with broad social and economic goals 
of society. Further, public administrators have also to be trained in 
the procedures and techniques of administration and the institutions 
for training have to achieve Che goals of social orientation and 
techrx) Lexical competence of the administrators. India has opted for 
institutional training,, on-tbe'- job training, system of refresher 
courses to achieve the goals of efficiency of the administrators. The 
Government of India and the state governments have evolved an 
elaborate institutional arrangement for the training of diverse 
public services. The establishment of institutions for training is a 
correct approach to deal; with the complex problems of training of 
public aJministrators^ A ccanttinuous system of refresher courses is a 
step in the right direcClm tecause public administrators should be 
em|±iasised: to new ideas in society. 

While institutional training is necessary,, it is not sufficient to 
achieve’ the spejuai, gaalS’- jEor :publie adiainistration. Many diverse 
kinds of factors operate on the adjainlstrator, and as a thinking 
individual, an administrator may be reluctant to accept the basic 
social goals as enshrined in the Constitution of India. It must be 
recognised: that an administrator may be enthusiastic about the social 
or'ha msf passively agree with the goals of society. Further, 
advanced irxitistrial societies, a degree of consensus 
goals,, and such a consensus is about in changing 
rudiia^: Can ‘S' training- programme change the social 
outlook , valdfiS' of ^^lutoirators,? A training programme can expose 
an admini^trator-ialMit sweial goals.!,; but it cannot ensure his agree- 
ment with the dominant social philosophy of the Constitution or the 
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values of ecoooinic:' planning# Many social valiKS .of , an adiiinxsCiTator 
are' already formed before he enters, the public service on the tests 
of success in a competitive examination# Can a training programiric 
make an administrator identify, himself with public social goals Oiich 
may be contrary to his beliefs? A yourtg f^rson has an evolved social 
belief system before- he' enters'; the . public services and the training 
programme can never be a substitute' for his early education and 
■processes of socialisation. Ihe problem is not only with the trainee, 
it also invloves, the- trainer. The traitor and the trainee may operate 
at different intellectual levels regarding societal goals and this 
factor obstructs the process of transmission of, gcels or tte accep- 
tance of these goals. The trainer and the trainee can have an indai- 
tity or a formal relationship during the programme and its result is 
a weaker acceptance of the social philosofiiy of administration. 

Training as a mechanism of transmission of social goals has 
serious limitations and inadequacies. Such limitations arise out of 
many factors. First, in a transitional society, consensus on social 
goals does not exist. Second, tralnir^ cannot work exit the impact of 
education and early socialisation on the mind of trainees. Third, 
trainer and trainee may operate at different wave lengths in relation 
to social goals. Fourth, generalised goals of Indian society, like 
secularism, democracy and planning for development may not bring an 
enthusiastic support from a large section of society, inclixiing many 
public administrators. 

A-P. Saxena*s edited and mimeographed volume on **Third Course on 
Training Methodology*' in 1978 for the Indian Institute of Public 
Administration is a serious attempt at grappling with the 
difficulties of training programmes in India. But we are making a 
fundamental distinction between two goals of training, l.e., training 
for social goals and training for efficient performance. We are 
suggesting that problems of training for improvement of performance 
are different from the problems of inculcating social norms for 
public administration. Efficiency In public administration can be 
mechanical and it can be improved by e)qx)sing the administrators to 
the various techniques of job performance. But the job performance of 
a public administrator cannot be delinked from an enthusiastic 
commitment to the social philosophy of public administration in 
India. If a public administratop in India does not have an empathy 
for the poor, he cannot deliver . the goods in the task of eraSicatlcn 
of poverty. If a public administrator does not have a gemsine and 
active commitment to secularism, he cannot effectively resolve ircer*^ 
community conf ltcta*,,The.|sspe-.ts.%hdt -of the receptlvei»ss of the 
trainee or.; hiS;.-^^ apathy, tp :|feeh. -learning during the training 
programme. A very active learner may ,a|^reciate new training inputs 
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and. use tl«fn,for improving ' his job- perforniance. Efficiency. „ in public" 
.administration may improve with training.- ■, 

A mismatch exists between the premises of training and the reality 
of training because training has been treated as an Allaudin's lamp 
to deal with the totality of the personality of an administrator. We 
have built training programme on wrong premises because we have 
assumed that training can intervene to work out the values with which 
public administrators have entered the public services. We have 
faulted in assigning a role to training by confusing it with 
education. The educational process is a broader phenomenon and its 
impact on citizens is fundamental, and a training programme has a 
limited reach and limitations of training should be recognised. It is 
wrong to assign tasks to training and then complain about its 
inadequacy. 

A distinction exists between the model of training within the 
advanced industrial societies and societies in transition. In terms 
of values in transitional societies, a public administrator is 
continuously struggling to adapt himself to the changing social goals 
of public service. This is not the reality of advanced industrial 
societies because education and training are interlinked because of 
social consensus on values. In India, the learning process of a 
public administrator may demand a serious break with his part value 
system and training programme may be inadequate to perform this role. 
Training for improving efficiency is legitimate but training for 
creating social values of the Constitution of India is impossible to 
plan and even if it is planned, the, desired results will not be. 
achieved. The mismatch has emerged because our expectations from 
training programmes is based on wroug premises and expectations. 


Methodology of Civil Service Training in India 


ISHWAR DAYAL 

THE ESSENCE of training for administration is to reduce trial and 
effort and be better prepared to handle an administrative job. The 
trainee must be able to evaluate ’why or^ approach is better than 
other approaches in a given situation and the likely consequences of 
each. Skills of many exceptional administrators and their 
perceptions b^cro the knowledge of: imny, with refitments provided 
by systematic studies. Hence, the. teaching methodology for civil 
service must prepare the participant for his job ard for improving 
performance. 

Methodology of training depends the purpose it must serve. 
Understanding of the dynamics of behaviour may need training 
methodologies that create new kinds of ejqperiences for participants. 
Some of these methods are group d3nnainics, role play, case analysis, 
psychodrama and the like. Under starring the inter-relationships 

between segments, or scenario building may require help of physical 
imadfelS', apima^heat, '’case analyses and other such methods. 
Understanding of the geopolitical envircraaent or impact of social, 
economic and political forces in decision-making may require stucfy of 
situations' or case analyse-. Outcome of a pheixM^non or 
liif>act of -oeatiain fomes. on a gtoat situation is necessary in a 
programme that provides knowledge for use. Fhowledge acquired in 
terms of abstract rules^ of behaviour may rwt by itself be iclent 
to establish how this knowledge can lir^rove understarxiing of 
administrative, situations. Teadhlng of p^nEysics or chemistry relies 
on laboratory 'Work to. understand' the- las^- of natural phencwena, as do 
engineering smi. medicine.. Application of krK3wledge is an important 
requirement of professional \prk. 

Choice of methodology would reqpaire that the rules of behaviour 
or* a phroomenon is understood' through ito effect aixi not as an 
abstradtion. Case- te^d^ar:^ tes cases in siKih a 

way that a parttoipairtS' to. toweled'' a large- miifoer of 
problen® so t±mt fe to” able to' draw certain 
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generalisation, aixi: further,, develop concepts that explain and link’ 
the variety of situations, Ihis, in effect is the s-iinulation model 
of: concept building—from variety of- experiences, generalising about 
the phenomenori. This process of generalising is further strengthened 
or supported by reading assignments for the participant.^ 

In the same manner, a spreadsheet is able to quickly show how 
changes in one factor in a situation is likely to influence several 
Other factors, arx! therefore, the outcome. These are some examples 
of how one makes the effort tounderstard administrative situations 
in a systematic and comprehensive manner*. Administration was learnt 
through experience * By dealing with specific situations , the 
administrator over the years, could evaluate what ways worked better 
than others. Such generalisations come for some after many years of 
experience, and for the less perceptive, they may never come. 

I have found that a comprehensive perspective of training raises 
two questions: 

1. What knowledge, skills, perceptions of work, etc., are 

desirable for civil service jobs; and 

2. Which of these can be learnt through classroom training, job 
training or by self -learning . 

In post-war period, the role of government has changed in all 
countries. In developing countries and in India, the government has 
taken direct 'responsibility for development in many areas of 
economic, social and political life of the nation. . The civil servant 
has a key role in the formulation, implementation and monitoring of 
developmental or promotional programmes.. He has to perform a 
managerial role as compared to enabling or peacekeeping roles.. 
Changes have been made from time to time in the curriculum of 
training for civil servants. Facilities for training have also been 
improved for central, secretariat and. state level employees. The 
training of Indian Administration Service (IAS) officers has 
traditionally laid the pattern of training, of civil servants. The 
training facilities have been further strengthened in the last 2-3 
years. It woild, therefore, be useful to examine the training 
methodology en^loyed in training programmes for jAS officers- 

In this discussion, the structure of the programme aid the 
appropriateness of tlr^ curriculae are not discussed. The emphasis is 
on training methodology., 

IAS training is provided at three stages: 

; 1, Intensive training at entry level. This training .covers 

' general management and job related subjects. The design 
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combines class-room, training ard job , placement in tl« field* 

2 . Four-week programmes in' general management arranged, ^ two or 
three times during the career of an employee. 

3. One-week compulsory ' programmes for every IAS officer every 
year. 

./. ' The- f^ of '■ programmes ■ are . hardled primarily by /the 
institutions set up by government for the purpose. Some of these 
institutions have also run tte secord and the third kiid of 
programmes. Ihe mid-career programmes are generally conducted by 
outside educational or training institutions. The fcur-^ek ccxirses 
are meant for officers after ten and 20 years of service. 

E^rmY LEVEL PR0(3^^ 

In the entry level training programme, the emphasis is placed on 
subject knowledge, understanding of the socio-economic and political 
environment and sanctions provided by legal framework for 
administrative action and the way in which the government functions. 
There is increasing concern for familiarising the trainee with modern 
tools of management and developing some skills at problem diagnosis 
and problem solving. 

In the field training, the trainee carry out a job of work, and 
ideally, serve an apprenticeship to a senior officer such as district 
collector. 

Four types of training methodology are involved in the entry level 
training: (i) Lectures, on subject matter; (ii) assignments; (iii) 
cases; and (iv) apprenticeship* 

The lectures constitute about 90 per cent of the classroom train- 
ing. The course structure consisting of classroom training, field 
work and further classroom training is an extremely effective entry- 
level trainit^ structure. It, however, assumes that the field place- 
ment will provide guided experience,^ the mentor will be able to 
initiate the trainee into the practice of administration. Ihe close 
association with the mentor will enable the trainee to understand the 
sensitivity of the environment and the compulsions of the administra- 
tive framework. He should build on the classroom study and begin to 
differentiate between one situation and another ard the approach to 
each. He should learn to observe, differentiate, analyse and act in 
various situations both by doing the work himself and by discussion 
and the guidance of* the superior* , An important condition for learn- 
ing through apprenticeship is the care ard the interest the mentor 
takes ’in ;the^ training and'.d^l^^^f of the young entrant. The 
^Japanese industry -‘rely prx^||iy .rm this met^ to train their 
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inanagers for higher level of responsibility. During the ICS period, 
this method served extremely well because the district collector was 
able to devote a great deal of his time to the trainee and the senior 
saw this as an important part of his job. In the present context, 
the mentor-pjpil relationship is weak." 

Ihe trainee is able to gain experience by doing a job of work, and 
this is important in its own way, but receives insufficient guidance 
and care. The system terds to generally become impersonal. - 

The lectures in classroom are generally the pattern Of lectures in 
college teaching. The greatest weakness of the training methodology 
is that it does not place the onus of learning on the participant and 
perp>etuates giver-taker relationship. 

In some of the institutions engaged on preparing young people for 
careers in business and industry, deliberate effort is made to place 
the onus of learning on the sttdent. He has to prepare case material 
and decide on action alternatives on his own. He has to prepare 
assignments, projects and seek out material on his own from either 
field situation or the library. These approaches are relevant for 
civil service training as well. The student involvement must come 
from preparation required for each classroom session and through 
individual effort to find solutions. The social system has also to 
be concerned with developing values and attitudes that are necessary 
for the service as a vyhole. The advantage of a, residential programme 
is that the academic and the social system of the institution is able 
to develop among the participants a sense of the totality. The 
better public schools are able to provide both learning in academic 
areas and the personal habits, attitudes, perspectives towards life, 
and the like. Some of the management schools have recognised the 


significance of the residential programmes. The Institute of 
Management at Lucknow was able to initiate a social system where 
self -discipline, responsibility, concern for others were core values. 
It was reported that some of the members of the graduating class were 
able to develop irxiependent perspectives on organisational issues. 
Development of these concerns must form an integral part of the 
education of young people viio are groomed for professional careers. 

In summary, the structure of the programme is appropriate.^ The 
training methodology perpetuates dependence on the teacher, and it is 
doubtful if full advantage of a residential programme is taken to 
develop concern for social values and pe..rsonal discipline. For the 
last few years, a project., in rural areas is assigned to participants. 
The project requires trainee officers to stay in rural environment. 
This exercise provides new experience to participants and some say 
that this experience gives them a new outlook on societal issues. 

The teaching methodology for the services also have emphasis on 










subject knowledge. The training of IPS, hci^ver, does lay eni^hasis on 
discipline. The teaching nethocfolqgy is^ towever, dependence produc- 
ing* There is limited concern for -self " discovery , or developing a 
'Spirit of enquiry and the like. These -aspects are necessary for 
senior civil service personnel. 

Faar-yeek ’Prograafflses 

The four-week programmes invariably follow the methodology of the 
host institution. The quality of these programmes vary from one 
institution to another. The teaching methodology includes case dis- 
cussion, computer aided learning, project work, assignments, lectures 
and syndicate method. Barring a few institutions, roughly 10 per 
cent of the total, the most ccnranon method is a lecture by . :T;“d 
faculty. This n^thodology will, in most courses, cover approxiuately 
70 per cent of the progranane. In recent years, compxiter applications 
have become canmon in’ such programmes, though computer aided teach- 
ing is rare. The case material is rarely prepared for civil service 
population. Exercises and assignments are also few except in some 
institutions where such methods are regularly used. 

‘Behavioural Sctenc.es inputs using exercises for self awareness, 
group working and team building are used. They consist of* standard 
-text book exercises on small group working and mutual feedback on 
behaviour. There is some evidence that a large numiber of trainees do 
.not like these exercises. There are few programmes that use audio- 
visual mterial extensively. 

Briefly,, the characteristics of teaching methodology could be 
^sifflwwrised thus: 

1. Teaching methodology used in four-week programmes varies 
because these prcgramroes -are .mainly run by different institu- 
tions. The methock)logy used Is that of the host institutions, 
A few institutions have a distinct preference for experlerce 
based teaching methodology. These are invariably the institu- 
tions which have long-term degree or diploma courses. Training 
establishments generally use mixed methods of teaching. 

2. *There is little demand made on the participant to recognise 
that responsibility tor learning is primarily his. This is an 
i'l^portant •condition for learning..^ 

Jl 'Most ‘‘these •cWrses a?re r's^dential Ixit no special inputs 

These programmes '^Wlous institutions and each 
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follows the methodology of their own* There are some innovations in 
the teaching methodology due to the fact that very senior officers 
attend such prog rammes • The programme 1 s not designed for sub ject 
^ <TKMtedge. They have a theme* -The participants are required to exa- 
nine the role of the administrator and learn from one another what 
improveients each can make to his own performance. They must examine 
the work ethics^ the value system and see how these can be made 
suitable for the task*. 

The presence of officers with five to over 25 years service 
provides considerable scope to learn from one another. Minimum 
structuring of the programme is desired and greater ‘responsibility is 
placed on the participants themselves to learn from one another. 
Invariably, resource persons are available to define problems, 
provide data and identify issroes from stixiies and literature on the 
subject. The participants have to examine the issues from their own 
experience. In one programme, organised for these .groups by the 
institution with ^ich I worked, the theme was divided into four or 
five major sub-themes. Each day one sub-theme was discussed. The 
typical day started with a brief discussion by resource person 
outlining the data and issues of immediate concern. The participants 
worked on the sub-theme for three to four hours. Each group made a 
presentation and the problems were re-stated or conclusions were 
reached in the area of policy, implementation, administration and 
other related aspects. At times, 'the groups also reflected on their 
own strengths and weaknesses to carry out the programme and gained 
some insights into their own behaviour. At times, field visits v^ere 
arranged. Papers were also -avail able on the experience of other 
developed and developing countries. 

One significant contributon of one-week programmes is that parti- 
cipant's reliance on teacher is minimijn.^ The variety of experiences 
among the participants is an asset to the group. It is possible that 
the experience of such programmes will enable teachers to devise ways 
by which omis of learning is shifted from teacher to the participant. 
Hiis'WouM ii^wwe'iCte'qOTl'ity of professional education. 
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Administration - For What ? 


M.S. GURUPADASWAMY 


UNTIL 1947, India was a colonial territory and a police State* 
Society was backward and very much feudal in character .The Civil 
Service established in the pre-independence era was meant mainly to 
serve the foreign masters. Its primary task was preservation of law 
and order and collection of revenue. People and their welfare were 
not their concern. There was lack of responsiveness and authorita- 
rianism in their dealing with the problems. But later on, when the 
country attained independence and constitutional set-up was ushered 
in and the citizens, right were established, the civil service had to 
undergo a great change in response to new compulsions and needs. From 
the colonial and the servile status, which it had been through for 
long period, it had to emerge as a machinery of *’the welfare state in 
action**. It had to be transformed as a fit instrument of. socio- 
economic change. It had to shoulder new responsibilities and urxier- 
take tasks covering wide spectrum of activities, from formulation of 
policies to implementation. As a well-endowed and well-knit organisa- 
tion, the public administrative system in a developing society like 
ours was required to function as a main catalyst of innovative and 
structural changes in society. In other words, it had to be a respon- 
sive administration in a responsible state. To meet this new role of 
the government, the civil service had to acquire new knowledge and 
skills and altogether a new temper and attitude and capability to 
handle the complex problems. The spread of competence and responsibi- 
lity, as well as accountability were required to be universal and not 
confined to only patches. As Tottenham in 1945 observed that 
reliance on **too few "officers of the right type and too many clerks 
of the wrong type*' would surely fail to meet the situation. The 
administrative lag then would, therefore, be unavoidable. 

Lsck of Siopef ip 

Under' the- stress and. strait, ffc 'war, ' whatever the ^ administrative 
machinery the countryy had under the British rule had greatly run 
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down and was of very poor quality. War time corruption among the 
various grades of personnel was very visible for all to see. The 
scarcities of essential goods had made it worselWhen India achieved 
independence 5 it had in fact provided an opportunity for ushering 
in a new era of clean and modern administration. The old rotten 
colwebs of rules and regulations, the unalloyed habits of paper work 
and file pushing, the hierarchical stratification as. well as the 
remnants of authoritarian trends; and the last but not the least the 
ugly veils of secrecy surrounding the decision-making process could 
have been changed, ended or drastically cut by a more rational 
system. The chasm between the administration and the people, which 
has become a bugbear later, could have been minimised. But, unfor- 
tunately, the new leaders of India, strangely enough, did not make 
conscious effort to bring major change in the administrative system 
to achieve and subserve the democratic goals. 

But this is not to say that the subject of administrative reform 
did not receive attention by the rulers in India since Independence. 
As a matter of fact, the Central Government had appointed 18 commit- 
tees and commissions since 1947 to enquire into various aspects of 
public administration. In addition, a number of state Governments 
also, from time to time, appointed administrative reforms commis- 
sions. A number of parliamentary committees have made several recom- 
mendations. In spite, of these efforts to reform, the Indian Adminis- 
tration, at both Central and state levels, the gap between promise 
and performance; and administrative response and popular expectations 
remain wide and is increasing. No sincere and serious approach was 
made to provide an effective answer to the all-important question, 
namely, "what kind of administrative system should the nation have?", 
when the country had undertaken planning and large-scale economic 
development and the uplift of millions of our population from the 
morass of poverty. The kind of administration we require should have 
been honest, cleanjVesponsible, objective and dynamic and should be 
capable of inspiring confidence and trust among the people. But this 
is easier said that than done. To secure such a band of men, the 
present administrative system has to undergo a ruthless catharsis. 
There has to be a revolutionary change in the organisation, methods 
and procedures. • 

But at present, we find almost invariably commonplace clerical 
approach even at higher echelons of administration. Utilitarian 
functional approach, ^ich ought to be the case, is rather a rarity. 
There is little intellectual and meritorious input in the formulation 
of plans, policies and programmes. In the absence of intellectual 
talent, the introdution of new techniques and methods and training 
got distorted; at the same time, the plethora of long-winding proce- 
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dures and regulations which, in turn, encouraged proliferation of 
officers and offices and red"tapism. This has resulted in administra- 
tive tyranny in a democratic set-up. Once the legislature passes the 
law, the powers of making rules and administrative orders vest 
entirely in the administrative machinery of the governiiBnt. If they 
are not used properly, they pose a threat to the life and liberty of 
the people. Indeed, actual implementation of laws and rules is not 
with the ministers but with the officials. In this situation, 
officials become more powerful than the ministers and the elected 
representatives. 

Need to Involve People 

In such circumstances, ’’the government of the people, for the 
people and by the people" a famous saying of Abraham Lincoln may be 
conveniently rephrased as "the government of the bureaucracy, for 
the bureaucracy and by the bureaucracy". In a bureaucratic state, 
there can be lot of paper work but no results. There can be any 
extent of corruption and no accountability. 

We are a developing society. We have still a long way to go. But 
the question is, that even at this early stage of development, when 
the administration is so weak, flabby and corrupt, how can we make 
any credible progress as a nation? and how our poor sisters and 
brothers get justice without being treated as aliens? How can we make 
the people feel that thay are part and parcel of the government? In 
what way and how to generate the feeling that the citizens and the 
administrators are co-participants in development? These are some of 
the questions which cannot be easily answered. But solutions have to 
be found any way if we have to meet new challenges arising out of 
complex situations. 

Change Training Policy to Have Civil Servants Who can Serve 

I am of the view that we are in need of a new breed of civil 
servants. We should give a go-bye to the existing humdrum of conven- 
tional bockish creatures, who have no knowledge of their surroundings 
and who know more of Europe and America than India. We do not want 
superficial careerists, who indulge in pretence, show and arrogance. 
What the country needs is a class of men who have capacity and talent 
for honesty, work and sacrifice; who can mingle and mix with the 
people; who understand and solve their problems and wb.o have a will 
to take Initiative in matters of public good. Performance, rather 
than pror. ise, should be their moto. To have such a breed to talent, 
the present recruitment policy of the Centre and the States will not 
help, nor the existing training network Is appropriate. There is need 
for new training policy to meet the present and future needs. It 
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should provide practical solutions to problems and it should not d.. 
academic. The main thrust of the recruitment and training should 
should be to produce civil servants who serve rather than command, 
who can shoulder rather than escape responsibility. 

Train Civil Servants to become Professional 

Modern administration is an exacting and complex affair as it has 
to deal with numerous and difficult technical, scientific, social, 
economic, cultural and managerial questions. Besides drawing up plans 
and policies, design and evolving programmes, and supervise and 
coordinate various activities, it has to lay down norms and proce- 
dures as well as provide organisational inputs and financial 
resources. Each one of these activities require special knowledge and 
skill. An administrator discharging these responsibilities must 
necessarily be a professional with varied experience. He has to be a 
sort of super-manager, equipped with insight and understanding of the 
working of the government. However, at the same time, this argument 
should not be stretched too far to cover what are over whelmingly and 
essentially matters of technology and science. For instance, space 
science, atomic science, oil exploration, electronics, missiles and 
so on are the work of experts which shall not fall under the kin of a 
generalist administrator, howsoever competent he may be. And to put 
him incharge of such tasks for any reason is gross travesty. To put 
an expert under a generalist, even purely for the purpose of supervi- 
sion and control, shall in the long run be counter productive. 

In brief, the best administration is one which has lot of flexi- 
bility, openness, easy accessability, quickness, probity and objecti- 
vity. It should ensure two things, namely, good government and more 
economic government. The yardstick is that the general public should 
accept it as a friend and guide and not as its adversary. 
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Training Needs of the AlHndia Services 


M.N. BUCK 

A FACT which strikes one most forcefully when addressing trainee 
officers of the IAS, IPS, and IFS, who return to their respective 
academies for the Sarxiwich Course is that one year in the field makes 
most of them return to the academy hard-bitten and cynical . When 
questioned, the majority of the probationers state that what they are 
taught in the Foundation Course and the subsequent nine months or so 
of their regular course before being sent to the district has no 
relevance to what they see in the field. Therefore, there is deep 
suspicion about the trainers and disbelief in the relevance of the 
training. 

Need to Check Mechanical Approach to Training 

The three All-India Services have a training schedule in which, 
after a common foundation course at Mussoorie, they disperse to their 
service training organisations, with the IAS remaining at the 
National Academy of Administration at Mussoorie and the IPS going to 
the National Police Academy at Hyderabad and the IFS to the Forest 
Research Institute and Academy at Dehradun, After a year’s training, 
the officers are sent to the field for one year of training on the 
job. They then return to classroom training before being sent back 
as Sub-Divisional Officers in their respective areas of responsi- 
bility. So far as further in-service training is concerned, it is 
only recently, at the intervention of the Prime Minister, that 
regular periodic training courses have been organised for the three 
services. Tnese take the form of short courses of about a week in 
various institutions, or longer courses of about one month. As in 
the past, a few fortunate officers are also sent on sabbatical, 
ranging from three months to one year, in foreign universities and 
institutions. The coverage of such sabbaticals is very small indeed. 

The recently introduced annual training programmes, whilst good as 
a concept , are of very doubtful value because they have been 
organised in a great hurry. There should have been a systematic 
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analysis of training needs and problems, with identification of the 
training areas at different stages of service, build-up of institu- 
tions wtiich are capable of imparting training, finding of personnel 
who can give such training, the drawing up of training syllabi and 
reading material , together mth a system of monitoring the extent of 
assimilation of training and its usefulness in the field. None of 
these things have been done, at least not in a manner which would 
convince the tax- payer that the money spent on training is being 
properly utilised. Like much of what goes on in government, the 
training programmes have also become ruutine, mechanical and aimed at 
pleasing those in power who decided that officers must be ti-ained. 

Eimilating Training System of Armed Forces 

Before making suggestions on how training should be organised, it 
would be useful to see how the Armed Forces go about the business of 
training. The gentleman cadet is first moulded at the National 
Defence Academy and then given basic training in his respective 
service academies. Thereafter he is sent to his regiment or corps 
unit, or its equivalent in the Navy or Air Force. The Commanding 
Officer is required to put the young officer through his paces, watch 
how he develops and ensures that he learns how to command troops. To 
this extent, there is a parallel between the training of the Armed 
Forces junior officers and All India Service probationers. The 
Collector, SP or DFO are required to perform the same function as the 
commanding officer of a unit in respect of the probationer. However, 
from this stage on, there is a distinct departure in the practice in 
the Armed Forces from that followed in civil life. Every skill or 
item of knowledge required by an officer at all stages of his career, 
starting from a Second Lieutenant up to a full General, or their 
equivalent, has been identified, the training organisations which can 
impart these skills have been organised, the trainers placed in 
position, the training drill prescribed and every officer made to go 
through the process of training. Weapons, physical training, junior 
level command, communications, logistics, office management, mainten- 
ance of morale and troop welfare are only some of the skills which 
every officer in the Armed Forces must acquire and to impart which 
there are specific training institutions or organisations. Thiere is 
no equivalent for the civil services. Then, for every stage of 
promotion, there is a test of capability and aptitude, without 
passing which no officer can be promoted. Again, there is no 
equivalent of these in the civil services. The training regime of 
.the Armed Forces ensures that every officer possesses at least a 
minimum level of skill on a uniform basis, which means that any 
officer of a particular arm at a particular level of seniority would 
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be almost as good as any other officer to perform a given task. In 
the civil services, skill acquisition is done on a purely ad hoc 
basis. There is no reason why we cannot emulate what is tried and 
tested in the Armed Forces. 

Replace SawM-ch (bourse with an Intensive Professional ODorse 

\^hy must people be trained? Anyone entering a profession must, at 
the initial stage, gain some basic idea of what the profession stands 
for. Therefore, the first year of training in the Academy is abso- 
lutely essential so that the probationer can get some basic idea of 
what his service stands for, what is the nature of tasks that he will 
be called upon to perform and what should be the fundamental ethos of 
the Service. I am not too sure that our aeademies are equipped to 
provide this kind of training to probationers. All of them a.re 
inadequately staffed and are heavily dependent on guest lecturers. 
The IPS and IFS are slightly more fortunate in having professional 
academies, with staff drawn from the respective Services and a train- 
ing programme which does impart at least some of the basic skills in 
the areas in which the Services operate. The National Academy of 
Administration, however, functions as a much more ger^ralised insti- 
tution and whilst the IAS is exposed to a great deal of academic 
material, there is almost no training input which is specific to the 
job that an Assistant Col lector will perform as soon as he goes to 
the district. The staffing pattern of the academies which train 
Armed Forces officers needs to be studied and the three main Civil 
Service Academies must be provided training staff on a similar scale. 
The content of training, also, must become much more practical so 
that the probationer leaves the academy with an excellent idea of 
what his Service stands for, what would be the job requirements and 
what he can expect in the field as soon as he reports to his 
district. 

The Sandwich Course needs to be given up. Instead, after an 
officer completes his field training and has held charge of a sub- 
division, civil, police or forest respectively, and before he moves 
to the higher responsibility of a district charge, he should be 
brought back to his academy for an intensive professional course of 
about six months. This is the time when the officer should be 
encouraged to share his experiences, express all his doubts and to 
vomit out al 1 his cynicism. The academy should be attuned to answer 
the questions that the young officer would ask. For this purpose, 
computerised files of lakhs of cases should be built up in each 
Academy, so that almost every situation which an officer may have 
faced in the field is on record through case studies of similar cases 
which have occurred in the past. By access to these files, the 
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officer could find out how^ under similar circumstances, different 
officers have dealt with a given situation and with what results. 
Undoubtedly, the handling of some would have been bad, of others 
indifferent and yet others excellent, with the result that lessons 
could be learnt on how even a difficult situation can be tackled 
properly. At present, the academies do not have such case files. 
The case studies are only tokens and cover a very narrow field. 

Need for Specialised Training Institutions 

Specialised services, such as the IPS and IFS, could also organise 
specialised training institutions similar to those run by the Armed 
Forces for imparting specific skills. Some exist, but they are 
inadequate. Even for the IAS, such institutions should be identified 
so that instead of the present shot-gun approach of scattering bird 
shot far and wide in the hope of bringing down a partridge or two, 
sharply focused training in particular skills could be imparted by 
properly equipped institutions. 

The All-India Services have certain stages in their career, each 
of which could be termed as a turning point. I have already referred 
to the need to return to the academy after completing a sub-divi- 
sional charge and before moving on to a district charge. This would 
be in the fifth year of service. In the tenth year of service, there 
should be a repeat dose of professional training, because this is the 
stage at which diversification begins to set in. Then, in about the 
fifteenth year of service, that is, just before moving up to the 
super-time scale, specialisation becomes important and, therefore, 
the officer should be pulled out for at least six months and sent to 
institutions which can cater to specialisation needs. Unless the 
officer shows an aptitude in this behalf during the period of train- 
ing, he should be bypassed for promotion and this must be made known 
to him. In about the twentieth year of service, the officer becomes 
ready to move on to higher command posts. This is the stage when the 
horizons of his knowledge and his perceptions must- be widened. Every 
officer in the three All -India Services must be forced to proceed on 
a tTO-years sabbatical at this stage. He can chose a university or 
an institution from a select list and he should be free to decide his 
own area of study. The sabbatical could be spent in India or abroad, 
with government taking care of all expenses in the case of foreign 
training and, if the officer prefers an Indian institution, by paying 
the difference in cash between the cost of training abroad and train- 
ing in the Indian institution. This would be by way of incentive to 
the officer to select Indian universities ■ and would also contribute 
to improving the standard of these universities. The officer would 
be required to produce at the end of the sabbatical a dissertation 
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which would qualify him for a doctorate or which could be published 
as a book of high quality. If the officer fails to obtain an 
adequate rating from the university or institution, he would be 
liable to compulsory retirement from service. This would also result 
in the weeding out of those persons whose minds are not broad enough 
to be able to accept the highest level of responsibility. Hopefully 
what would emerge is All~India Services with senior officers of high 
intellectual calibre and a capacity for independent research work. 
These qualities are of vital importance in any area of high responsi- 
billty 5 regardless of the Service. We are already spending a great 
deal of money on the present ad hoc training programmes. It is 
suggested that this money be used to build up institutions, universi- 
ties, training centres and academies of excellence which have the 
capacity to train professionals. To the extent that our Services are 
fine-honed through training the administration would improve and the 
programmes and policies of government would be implemented more 
efficiently. 
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IN EARLY 19855 the Government of India’s new training policy changed 
the definition of training from being remedial, removing skill defi- 
ciency in a few, to the developmental aim of preparing all public 
servants for future responsibilities. Existing ad hoc arrangements 
have been replaced by regular and compulsory training programmes. 
Training has been brought on to the political and administrative 
reform agenda because it is seen as part of the strategy for social 
and economic development. Though the bureaucracy initially resented 
the compulsory element, it soon saw the value of acquiring new 
perspectives to deal with the increasing complexity of relation- 
ships. Since the response depends on the inputs provided during 
training, the concern has shifted from debating techniques and prac- 
tices to substantive issues and results. 

The problem with administrative reform, and the training that it 
is supposed to guide, is that policy makers do not have time to 
think about fresh approaches, high officials continue to hold con- 
victions formed before they reach their positions and academics do 
not provide useable recommendations. A dialogue between the three 
groups is important because pl^s for reform through committees, 
seminars and workshops have remained impervious to political guid- 
ance that is supposed to inform them. Though getting things done in 
administration remains a slow, hazardous, wearisome and frustrating 
affair, at least some of the problems are amenable to a training 
solution. Ihe challenge before practitioners is to determine what 
these inputs should be. 

Three trends in reform, ard training design, are emerging. 
Firstly, the increasing gulf between politicians and administrators, 
because of overlapping roles in policy and implementation, leads to 
recurrent demands for less bureaucracy. A greater roiiance is being 
placed on non-governmental organisations. Secondly, the changing 
scale and character of government is resulting in a questioning of 
objectives as well as the structure , methods and styles of perform- 


'i'ThP author is grateful for many useful insights provided by participants of 
rnnference on 'Training Rural Manager', organised by Harvard University^ the 
M Sin Institute of Land Policy, at tombridge (USA) from- J ut«_ 16-18, 1987; and 
the Public Servants who responded to questionnaires in training programmes 
organised at ATI, Nainital. 
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ance of tasks. The personnel function for improving organisational 
performance is now becoming important. Thirdly, since budgets are no 
longer balanced, efforts are directed at scrutinising programmes in 
attempts to reduce recurring costs. There is a growing realisation 
that tie bureaucracy is the principle beneficiary of public expendi- 
ture rather than the public it serves. 

Attempts at reform initially focus on restructuring the career 
civil service with dubious results. In the United States, within 
four years of the formation of the Senior Executive Service, in 1979, 
40 per cent left government service.^ It has been difficult to 
maintain the momentum of reform with these approaches because results 
are the end product of seemingly minor decisions made by middle level 
administrators and the reluctance of the members of organisations to 
suffer any reduction in influence or power. The enforcement of 
change to give effect to the scope of government activity becomes a 
matter of political commitment. 

Administration, regardless of what the encyc lopaeaict or Uiccionary 
define it as, is a political activity. In Britain, a report from the 
government’s efficiency unit, The Next Steps, points out that only 
about 5 per cent of the country’s 600,000 civil servants advise on 
policy issues. Others are mainly concerned with delivering services 
and should be converted into autonomous agencies. A number of 
countries — Sweden, Canada, Australia and Denmark — have already taken 
such steps. It is agreed that there are serious problems with this 
approach of reducing the. scope of administration and the discretion 
of the administrators; how to make monopoly suppliers responsive to 
the least advantageous through market oriented operations remains an 
unresolved issue. While it is agreed that present management systems 
reduce rather than enhance effectiveness, the moves to introduce 
‘management skills reflects the ideological orientation of the regime. 
It also highlights ^^at is probably the most important problem in the 
state machine everywhere : the public is tired of delays , rude service 
and corruption in government offices. 

Governments in practice provide some service of some kind to 
somebody, they no longer produce goods or collect money, and the 
administration is the principle instrument. These services can be 
internal to the institution; they can be directed to the community; 
some are discharged by prohibitions; others impose requirements; 
there are also the usual provision of services, paying cash benefits 
and production of goods. In these activities, it is hard to pin 
down objectives because of the possibility of a conflict of interests 
between organisational and national interests—the reasons range from 
lack of clarity, obscurity, incompatibility and the tactical require- 
ments of quieting criticism. There can be considerable disagreement 
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on the circumstances in i^ich a policy or programme is introduced and 
the objectives behind it. 

There is also disagreement on what policies are appropriate. For 
administration to be given a service orientatiouj there are signifi- 
cant differences between providing service to and service for the 
public. The former adopts a target approach, with detailed specifi- 
cations and uniformity of treatment, focusing on the content and the 
technology as well as treating the public as dependent clients. The 
latter adopts a decentralised approach, with wide discretion and 
responsiveness, focusing on the beneficiary and the views of the 
public, as well as treating the public as demanding partners. The 
generalised image of service delivery can itself become an obstacle 
to determining the missions of organisations and learning what the 
public wants from the services they receive. 

The distinctive feature is dealing with activities of systems 
composed of interdependent organisations and relations between 
organisations and their publics. In this context, the question of 
relevance of both public administration and training, becomes 
important. The discipline itself is yet to develop in the developing 
countries.^ The Union Public Service Commission has introduced a 
full paper on the subject in the All-India services only in 1987. 
Major Universities do not as yet have a separate department for the 
subject. Ihe Indian Institute of Public Administration and the 
training programmes conducted in the Institutes of Management conti- 
nue to be skill oriented and cater to the needs of individual 
clients. The major theme is Improving the managerial competence of 
bureaucracy through planning and appraisal rather than implementa- 
tion: dealing with limited concepts of operating efficiency rather 
than participative ways of bringing about change. Development ad- 
ministration everywhere is only recently emerging from an excessive 
emphasis on the formal aspects of the organisation.^ 

Greater clarity is needed in the objectives, scope and methodology 
we employ in trying to understand implementation. There are three 
methodological problems in the study of Development Administration. 
Firstly, usually a part of the system is studied and on that basis 
generalisations are made about the entire administrative system. 
Most of our present knowledge comes from a limited number of case 
studies of projects, mainly IRDP. Secondly, universal characteris- 
tics of decision-making are sought to be applied to very different 
contexts. Recommendations almost totally ignore the socio-economic 
context, like common property resources in hill and tribal areas. 
Ttiirdly, the links between analytical levels, organisations, 
officials and behaviours— are net made. The continuing debate over 
district planning is probably the best example. There are also 
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conceptual ■ ambiguities between bureaucracy and politics, the language 
of coordination and the levels of bargaining in decision-makings The 
essential- nature of government is regulation of a pattern of 
relationships, internal as well as external. In reality, the 
autonomy of the official is limited— pol itical jlegal, as well as 
handling of 'personnel ; growing uncertainty about the role of the 
public service; and, the need to balance regional and political 
considerations. Ihougb reviews of difficulties and delays in imple- 
mentation indicate institutional or stanagerial factors as the most 
important causes their exact nature is seldom defined or analysed in 
detail. 

Since there is no agreed measure of effectiveness where organi- 
sational needs have not been specified, training, despite the new 
policy, remains focused on improving skills of individual trainees. 
Changes in individuals' performance has little- observable effect on 
organisational performance. Training can only be a catalyst, and 
requires attention to clearly defined organisational objectives as 
distinct from programme objectives. Since not all problems are 
amenable to a training solution, it is important that a thorough and 
impartial review be undertaken before training is promoted. 
Secondly, training plans often reveal that they want to resolve 
complex issues in a single 'step', whereas, organisational excellence 
i's more likely to be attained by doing many things a little bit 
better rather than by trying to solve the big problems at one time. 
Training programmes have to be modular. Thirdly, the specialised 
form of task analysis that training systems require is time 
consuming, needs competent staff and active cooperation with the 
concerned departments. A common problem is to take recourse to pro- 
grammes developed to meet other requirements,^ rather than review 
prevalent practices, often resulting in irrelevant training. 

Large organisations, whether in business or government, also 
display certain common characteristics, to which even the management 
schools do not have ready answers.^ We need to be clear about the 
distinction between leadership and management. In big organisations, 
like governments, accepted routines become the order of the day; 
tedious deliberativeness, staff work and elaborate studies distance 
the top level from direct contact with reality. Prudence requires 
big decisions to be carefully calculated. The inherent inertia 
reduces risk; the mistakes are those of delay and inaction not haste. 
Actually, for improving performance the need is not for quantitative 
analysis skills but to inspire and lead. Successful managers also da 
not attack the large strategic issues as the first priority; they 
first look to the structure of relationships and responsibilities.^ 
This stress on developing human resources is reinforced by other 
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studies which show that the challenge of radical strategies is to 
bring about changes in culture and individual mind sets in addition 
to ana_lytical management and political management of internal condi- 
tions/ Effectiveness criteria involve the management and develop- 
ment of human relations,^ Studies of what managers actually do show 
that far from being one who plans, organises, coordinates and 
controls an orderly process, the manager is dependent upon many 
people, with much more human activity than is suggested in text 
bocks.9 

These are distinctive problems for ivhich new solutions have to be 
found, where administrators will have to develop and apply new con- 
cepts to fit the tasks and political constraints of government. This 
w^ill depend substantially on securing the commitment of the civil 
service to the task. Objective task setting must take into account 
the political environment; designing and negotiating working 
relationships is also vitally important. Progressive improvements 
also require a capacity to manage structural change and institution 
building. Developing adequate yardsticks of efficiency and 
establishing positive motivation to improve performance are very 
difficult in governments everywhere.^® 

The Institute conducted a survey to identify the present organisa- 
tional and personnel inadequacies felt by public administrators. Two 
questionnaires, one for assessing the knowledge needs and another for 
assessing the skill reeds, were sent to Group A officers of the State 
Government, including the All India services. The data shows that as 
regards knowledge needs, most officers consider the causes underlying 
major r-rural and urban problems as important followed by provision of 
specific services and social processes. The data about skill needs 
shows that most officers want skills in assessing community needs, 
handling inter-personal problems and delegation. 

Three conclusions emerge from these responses. Firstly, there is 
a high degree of similarity in the identification of training needs 
across levels and groups. Secondly, the differences between respon- 
ses from the state and district levels, or policy and implementation 
tasks, is not as great as one would expect. Thirdly, management 
principles are not seen as being of importance in the functions 
administrators are required to perform; even functional services feel 
the need for improving human resources. 

A similar conclusion emerges from the training options from IAS 
officers for the five-year cycle, commencing from 1988. The govern- 
ment asked them to select one general , two sectoral and two func- 
tional programmes. Some 1637 (about 50 per cent) of the officers 
replied. The majority, with over 300 requests, identified their 
training needs as — development administration (534), industrial 
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policy planning and development (493), financial Management ( 408 ), 
MIS and Computer Application (402), International Trade ( 388 ), Human 
Resource Development (363) and Management of State Enterprises ( 317 ), 
The least number of options in each of the above categories were for 
specialised and functional programmes like, terrorism/ violence, 
workstudy, animal husbandry and dairy development. 

A survey was also conducted at the academy with officers in field 
assignments to identify the nature of operations associated with 
rural development, to determine their curriculum design. This survey 
is based on their description of events, programme evaluations and a 
questionnaire administered at the academy. The study draws on about 
5000 responses over a three-year period. The most significant recur- 
ring issue for field officers concerns the external environment of 
their work. These involve complex relationships with politicians, 
other departments, head office and beneficiaries*, and require clarity 
about roles, interorganisational relationships, knowledge of adminis- 
trative and financial procedures and motivation. A similar study at 
Harvard University also found that the essential requirement of 
developing participatoiy behavioural styles is not often incorporated 
in training curricula.^^ 

Beginning from October, 1987, the Government of India has conduct- 
ed five workshops for improving the responsiveness of administration, 
and elicited the suggestions for reform from all the District Offi- 
cers in the country. This unique experience also provides vital 
clues about the perceptions of these key functionaries towards the 
inadequacies in the present arrangements. The recommendations are for 
decentralised participatory decision-making with elected representa- 
tives, introducing a service concept by reducing points of contact 
with the bureaucracy and changing the culture of the administration 
towards more trust, mutual cooperation and discretion. Their report 
was the discussion paper for the conference of Chief Secretaries, on 
July 30, 1988, where the opinion was that making administration more 
responsive through district planning required a political consensus. 
These discussions have focused on the strategic problems of our 
society, and the interface role of the administrators between the 
government and the public. What clues does this data, though 
limited, provide us for determining the design of training ? 

There is a growing emphasis on training in all developing 
countries and government agencies and trainees accept its validity. 
However , there is no agreement in the literature on an appropriate 
training design for development administration. The limited number 
of studies either stress the management of training institutes, 
instructional methodology,^^ or training technology as the most 
appropriate intervention. Attempts at integrating these efforts are 
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only now being made,^^ Unfortunately, all these efforts limit their 
scope to central bureaucracies, projects set up outside the govern- 
ment structure or a specific set of techniques; whereas development 
administration essentially concerns field-level transactions. 
Training institutes, to be effective, should, along with departments, 
participate in improving the organisational performance of the entire 
administrative system. 

From the experience gained in India, three issues emerge. 
Firstly, the critical factor is what the training seeks to achieve, 
rather than how many have been trained. Secondly, the stress on 
training presupposes the identification of inadequacies in systems 
and practices. Thirdly, course evaluations stress the need for ”a 
practical bias” to the courses. Post-training evaluations indicate 
that only a few individuals have introduced innovations in their 
organisations based on the training programme; a number of parti- 
cipants have felt-t hat they learned something new from the inter- 
change of ideas and experiences and updating of knowledge; they all 
felt they needed a rest. 

These experiences form the basis for six propositions, regarding 
the approaches and methods, on which training design should be based: 

1. Inadequacy of the management model. 

2. Requirements of development administration are different to 
those of public administration. 

3. Generalised models will not serve the purpose of specific 
departmental requirements. 

4. The content must focus on organisational, rather than func- 
tional needs- 

5. The methodology must be one of support to promote learning 
rather than teaching. 

6. The arrangements must be deinstitutionalised so that these 
become broad-basedand make training a departmental activity. 

INADEQJACY OF THE MANAGEMENT MODEL 

The similarities and differences about administration and private 
management are a continuing source of controversy and debate. Some 
argue that management is a generic concept with universally appli- 
cable principles, and , that private management offers readymade 
solutions to administrative problems. Others see sharp contrasts in 
context and process, wtiich preclude adoption of private sector prac- 
tice. The superiority of the management approach is supposed to rest 
on neatly structured heirarchies, well-defined tasks and clearly 
allocated responsibilities. Such neat prescriptions are without 
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empirical support in government and also, as recent findings show, in 
business administration. 

The need in government is to develop new principles for improving 
service. The direction, regulation and pur suasion in administration 
is very different to running a corporate enterprise. Democratic 
functioning requires a senstivity to changing circueistances, criti- 
cisms, emergencies, and the methods employed are themselves subject 
to questioning. Services are also dependent on decisions of the 
central government, provide within statutory frameworks approved by 
Parliament and State Assemblies, but the responsibility for providing 
them rests with local authorities. The autonomy of public servants 
is also limited--there are legal limitations, organisational 
constraints,^ limitations in the handling of personnel ar^ subordina- 
tion to politically responsible authorities. In administration regu- 
latioaof a pattern of relationships, internal and external, is as 
important as provision of services. 

There is a need for development administration to move away from a 
reliance on business management techniques. Firstly, even in the 
west, the usefulness of business schools is beir^ questioned, since 
they are too quantitative and theoretical and produce technicians 
suitable for the middle level, a shortcoming business schools 
realise. Harvard introduced its first new required course in 20 
years, in 1981, on *‘Human Resource Management’*.^^ In developing 
countries most public servants do not play an instrumental role and 
take decisions comparable to those of top management in corporations, 
who engage in'dealings with others and who are vested with a large 
area of discretion. They are acutely aware of the inadequacy of 
merely using techniques to solve the problems they face. 

Secondly, the goal of development is to reach the poorest, who are 
dispersed in the remotest areas; the effort is to ^maximise* rather 
than ^optimize*, as business does. The optimum is most effort lies 
around 75 per cent of the theoretical maximum, and in order to reach 
the remainder, additional costs go up exponentially ^lile additional 
results fall off exponentially.^^ This makes development adminis- 
tration more complex, ambiguous and different from management. 
Governments tend to get landed with the most difficult problems with 
which no one else has been able to cope and which require organisa- 
tional rather than technical solutions. 

Thirdly, the present approach in training remains technocratic, 
even though human relations instruments of motivation are replacing 
the principles of management. Development administration is concerned 
not only with executing activities but also dealing with political, 
technological and ethical issues.^^ Politics— in a wider sense which 
includes the reactions of the public, affected groups and imple- 
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menting. authorities — and "development' administration are not two. dif- 
ferent things. The choices of allocation and' location are primarily 
politicals ,, rather than financial. ' Development policy analysis and' 
implementation has a , multidisciplinary contents .very dif ferent ■ om 
the , investment-oriented rnicrde^'^T^omf cs-based training 'mode 1 s 3 adopted 
from " business experiences. . 

REQUIREMEOTB OF DEVEIDPPIENT ADMINIST^ 

' Even in developed countries , there is no agreed model' for training 
public servants. The stress in government training institutes varies 
from policy analysis (USA), management and technocratic skills (Great 
Britain ) 5 law (France) , to cooperative work culture (Japan), The 
extensive coverage through training Is,, however, a common feature. 
In:the USA and Japan, for example, 25 per cent of all public servants 
'are' trained every year; in developing, countries on ^an average 20 per 
cent of the upper- level ^ group Is, likely ■ to be trained . in their 
career, and 30 per cent of all employees, those in regional and 
local government', Ireceive less than/ 10 ' per cent of the training 
budget. ^ In Britain, training" expenditure ' is 'about five per cent of 
the payrol 1 in most developing countries even such computations 
are not made. Public sector (irdustrial) training alone is adequate 
in developing countries, since it .can adopt . widely ' accepted Western, 
.models . ■ 

Training models in development administration have suffered from a 
lack of validity for a variety of reasons. Firstly, while .govern-, 
mentis own training institutions are- responsible for most of the 
training in developed countries, .developing countries rely heavily 
on management institutes. Secondly,' ard partly foil cwing from , the 
first, these institutes respond to Western initiatives and evolving 
development paradigms , rather ■ than dot; as catalysts for change, and 
paying the way for institutionalisation of innovation. Thus, both 
the technical assistance programmes of the 1950s and 1960s and the 
project related training programmes of the 1970s and early 1980s, 
have largely been found to be ineffective. Thirdly, training needs 
are particularly pronounced in the poorer and less developed areas 
where administrators at all levels act as the driving force in social 
and economic development, but adequate funds are not provided for 
training. Building and inaugurating are politically more attractive 
than maintaining or ope rat ir^ . 

For the trainers, also, the concern remains limited to the central 
higher bureaucracy and the replication ot the experience of the West 
in stressing functional techniques, planning, b^igeting, personnel, 
and organisation development to promote coordination and control. 
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These principles of enterprise management have not led to greater 
administrative internal efficiency and external effectiveness ^ even 
in the West, because they are suited to a growing economy and the 
internal arrangements of organisations rather than linkages between 
organisations. The attempt to extend planning, programming and 
budgeting systems (PPBS) and zero based budgeting (ZBB) in the 
Federal Government in the USA, and to transplant MBO to administra™ 
tion in Britain, have also largely failed. 

In the developed countries, currently, considerable debate is 
centring around the public service in terms of its efficiency, costs 
and service level, and the limitations of earlier efforts ate being 
recognised. Sweden has identified the way of giving service as the 
most important in reshaping the public sector through improved 
interactions between politicians, agencies and the public.^^ 

In development administration, the requirement is for joint effort 
towards managing interdependence and not singlemindedly pursuing 
departmental objectives. As the Report of the Workshop of District 
Officers on Responsive Administration stresses, the requirement is 
not document processing, storage of data, retrieval of reports or 
timeliness of outputs, but involves attitudes towards the work rather 
than mere knowledge or skills in processing matters: 

“ it looks at locational choices rather than performance of 
people, 

- is concerned with linkages within the system rather than the 
functioning of an organisation, and 

- ^ the information intensity for decision-making increases at the 

implementation rather than the policy end of the hierarchy. 

Training programmes for administrators should be directed towards 
the goals of the administration, in particular resolution of specific 
problems or bottlenecks.^^ The programmes now being taken up by 
government — family welfare, social welfare, command area development, 
etc., all depend upon the administrators in different institutions 
and the public working together, because behaviours have to be 
changed, disadvantaged groups have to be helped, and facilities have 
to be used, 

DEPARTMENTAL REX^JIREMENTS 

The implementation of policy is also affected by the character of 
executive agencies, particularly in view of the requirements for 
peoples participation, extensive delegation of responsibility and 
territorial decentralisation needed for rural development. 
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Administrators 3 because of their long tradition and scientific 
nature of functioning, have developed their own cultures. These 
behavioural characteristics contribute towards determining thei -r 
perceptions and priorities ^ and will need to be taken into account, 
even modified, to get the appropriate response for improved service 
delivery. 

The efforts to integrate forest bureaucracies into rural develop- 
ment through the social forestry programmes provides a good example. 
The Academy is conducting regular programmes for officers of the 
Indian Forest Service, and these experiences are very revealing. 
They have historically had three concerns — working plans, planta 
tions and equity. The stress of ’’scientific management’’ has been on 
working Plans and its prestige makes it easy for foresters engaged 
in social forestry to draw inspiration from that tradition when they 
are preparing Project documents for aid agencies and governments. 
Farm forestry, too, has precedents, though limited, in the °taung ya’ 
cultivations within forests; and, decentralising nurseries with 
broad- leaf species is only a change of technology. Community 
forestry p^'ogrammes, on the other hand, are quite anti-thetical to 
the policing reserve forest tradition, where the needs of local 
people were definitely subordinate to commercial and conservation 
considerations. Rather than limit equity considerations to merely 
checking that the relevant legal conditions have been met by the 
claimants, community forestry requires foresters to identify local 
needs, remove difficulties and to develop local groups. 

Not surprisingly, community forestry programmes have met with 
limited success. The National Wasteland Development Board is still 
struggling, over a period of three years, to secure the participation 
of the villagers which is so essential for the survival of the 
saplings. In the training programmes organised for members of the 
Indian Forest Service at the Academy, this problem of role ambiguity 
comes out very' clearly. The older foresters find it easy to do 
nothing more than tolerate local groups. The younger foresters at 
the field level are more conscious of the altered power relations 
between different interest groups and the challenge to the profession 
from NGO’s and local activists. Their own rural background makes 
them more responsive to changing socio-economic conditions and the 
growing crises in the lives of the poor. The rapid expansion and 
diversification of the forest departments has also led to a weakening 
of professional standards. 

A massive training, or re-training, programme for foresters is 
certainly needed. The inputs will be additive in nature, according 
to the particular programme being promoted. Farm forestry requires 
new knowledge of extension methods to be given. Social forestry also 
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needs negotiation, skills. Community forestry is the most ctemanding, 
and' qualitatively different, because it requires, in additicxi to the 
above, attitudinal change and a wider urderstanding of the purposes 
of the ptogramme. There is an .emerging positive response from the 

Table 1 IMPORTAOT ABILITIES FOR DEVELOPMEOT ADMINISTRATORS 


Responsibilities Functions 

Tasks 

Motivating Staff - Assessing strengths 

- Explaining "reaons. 

and weaknesses of staff 

for a task 

“ Delegation of work 

- Allocaticn of t.asks 

~ Development of staff 

- Encouraging staff 

- Adaptation to meet 

- Changing needs 

- Improving service 

Organisational - Own Role in the depart- 

- Relationship with 

concerns ment 

control structures 

- Concerns of other parts 

and use of resources 

of department and other 

- Negotiating 

organisations affected 

pur suasively with 

- Political and Social 

with outsiders 

context 

- Innovation 

Managing own work - Setting objectives. 

- Allocating priori- 

measuring performance 

ties and coping 

and time managen^nt 

with deadlines 

“ Representing policies 

- Hardllng gr<^ 

- Public relations 

discussions 
- Clear communications 

“ Information technology 

- Using micro- 

Specialised -Policy 

computers 

- Assessing options and 

Aspects of work - Administrative law 

institutional 

- Finance 

arrangements 
- Equity considera- 

- Quantitative skills 

tions in decisions 

E>pertise - Depth of knowledge in a 

- Interpreting finan- 
cial statements and 
investment appraisal 

- Use of statistical 
data 

- Keeping uptodate 

particular ’area -of -work 

with developments 
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foresters to the allocative, rather than merely technological nature 
of their activities which needs to be encouraged with concomitant 
structural changes by* policy makers and a massive training pro- 
gramme, alternately, the view is growing that the community forestry 
programme will have to be placed under some other department* 

A neglected aspect of training is the different organisational 
requirements for regulatory, service and developmental functions, in 
addition to Inputs on technology. The- attitudes of these administra- 
tors condition both their response to the environment and to their 
colleagues. It also influences their priorities in work; The com- 
plexities of jurisdictions within the administration and the compet- 
ency struggle between individual departments hinders attempts to 
develop a coherent policy, as the case of environmental policy illus- 
trates. Only ^en these different role perceptions have been identi- 
fied can effective curricula design even be attempted (Table 1). 

FOCUS ON ORGANISATIONAL NEEDS 

Reforms in the functioning of the public service in the rural 
areas will have the greatest impact on the lives of the people in 
developing countries. Service needs particularly to be improved in 
four areas: 

1. more access to and contact with public servants; 

2. limited waiting period for replies and decisions; 

3. less red-tape through simple language; and 

An cost control. 

This can be achieved through an information service for the 
public, decentralised routines, fewer and simpler regulations and new 
attitijdes. 

The training to achieve this excellence in service requires a 
human resources concept: 

!♦ Public managers are not only those at the top level — all pro- 
fessionals need to be public managers. Those at the lower 
levels and in technical cadres also take similar decisions; . 
only the emphasis varies between different organisations and 
levels. Improving administrative capabilities at all levels, 
especial ly grassroots levels is essential. 

2. The development administrator is a problem- solver. He is 
not only executing programme and projects but also re- 
lating with other officials and groups, as well as linking 
technology and politics for Implementation. He needs 
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behavioural skills more than he needs analytical skills, 

'3. ' Values^ and ethics in personal and public relation- 

ships are more important than the knowledge or skills. In the 
absence of strong coordinating structures, commitment to 
national goals and values remain the only guiding principle. 
Performance, particularly at the micro-level, is dependent 
more on motivation than on ability. 

fo have an impact, integrating training with a broader set of 
reforms will act as a reinforcement by supportive changes. The need 
for such a reorientation is not readily accepted because present 
evaluations of training seldom go beyond a questionnaire survey of 
trainees at the conclusion of the training, which essentially 
measures reactions. Evaluation after a period of six months to one 
year can determine whether the training is achieving its objectives 
and whether there was right measuring of objectives to assess the 
amount of change attributable to training and how these changes 
affecting an organisation’s performance have to be translated as 
training goals. 

Innovation also needs to be incorporated in the training content. 
Three trends in development administration are already becoming 
apparent and need to be incorporated in the training design. 
Firstly, there is an increasing decentralisation of decision-making, 
reduction of job classifications, introduction of network structures 
and stress on quality over cost. Secondly, there is the changing 
nature of middle management i^ith the introduction of microcomputers 
to process information, the simplication of procedures, and the 
increasing self -management of services in place of functions. 
Thirdly, in place of top-down bureaucratic hierarchy, assembly line 
focus and uniformity, there are improved horizontal relationships 
also involving clients, a focus on the lowest levels, and flexibility 
to manage change. These trends will be greatly facilitated by giving 
all public servants a general administration training .rather than 
functional or specialised training, which is needed only by a few in 
given development projects. 

SUPPORT SERVICES 

Determining training interventions is still a complex task since 
the objectives and types of training for the needs and duties of 
different levels of personnel have to, be specified. The needs range 
from policy analysis and exploring alternatives for higher-level 
personnel to knovjledge of basic rules and procedures and office 
management for > ower categories. Centralisation of training for such 
' 70 1 
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^adininistrative management”, which is needed by all organisations and 
levels, will be cost-effective, through the sharing of common 
facilities and trainers. The interchange of ideas and experiences 
among participants from different organisations and levels also 
strengthen the learning process. Separate facilities should be set 
up only to meet the unique training needs of individual departments. 

,The policy should also define the role of universities and other 
autonomous bodies who are assigned responsibility for certain types 
of training. Though increased allocation of resources will be 
needed, and should be a specific part of the policy, much can be 
achieved through a reallocation of existing resources and redesign of 
programmes. Unfortunately, investment in physical infrastructure of 
institutions has received higher priority than the more critical 
'software* requirements — quality and motivation of trainers, training 
materials and methodologies, and adequate training evaluation. The 
practice of repeating the same programme design and methods without 
periodically reassessing needs should be discouraged; funds should 
be earmarked for research and for developing new training material. 

Training of trainers should receive high priority — better 
salaries, training fellowships, and opportunities for specialised 
studies should be provided. Training institutes will need more 
stable leadership and greater autonomy than departments engaged in 
routine functions, and strengthened linkages with client organisa- 
tions in evaluation and research to increase relevance and innovative 
capacity. It is not sufficient merely to declare a training policy, 
but to integrate the various components to ensure effective implemen- 
tation. 

To become catalysts for change, training institutes will need to 
adopt a wider role. For example, the introduction of microcomputers 
involves structuralchanges where as support services need special 
attention. The preparation of interactive material with this speci- 
fic objecti.ve largely accounts for the increasing popularity of the 
programmes on '’microcomputers for administrators”, being conducted at 
the Academy for the Government of India. 

On the one hand, micro-computers can be used as tools in the 
learning process (computer aided instruction), on the other hand, one 
can learn about computers themselves and how to use them (computer 
literacy). For administrators, computer appreciation courses usually 
contain technical information— computer components; elementary pro- 
gramming; the computer language BASIC and its applications, both 
existing and potential. There are also different levels of training 
piugrammes for various administrative levels. This approach assumes 
that the factors in end user computing would be similar to product 
and process innovation in management, i.e., technology is the con- 
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straint 'in adoption. 

Administrators now need to themselves deal with ' micro-computers. 
It is also, important to train serving administrators in .end user 
coinput ing because the government salary scheme and conditions of 
service' are not attractive enough to retain a sufficient number of 
computer personnel. 'In order to encourage usage, innovative steps 
will' also be, needed: Singapore provides ' loans' to officers to^buy 
micro-computers for their personal use. Without proper training and 
ongoing, support, 'the introduction of micro-computers will fail al- 
together. 

It is important to gain a positive attitude from key groups 
throughout the organisation, i.e., enthusiasts, supervisors, as A«ll 
as field level and clerical operators. The commitment of the top 
level is important for support. More important is the °push* that 
key functionaries in the office, like the head clerk and steno- 
graphers, will provide; because forms and registers will also be 
modified in the process and administrators do not do their own 
typing, therefore, Clerks must be included in the training program- 
mes, along with officers. 

Familiarisation is the key in bringing about more favourable 
attitudes towards micro-computers among local level officials. Most 
have never even seen the equipment or used a typewriter key board, 
and mental preparation is needed to reduce the mystery and uncertain- 
ty, These officials have the greatest need for such training because 
their position in the organisation will be affected. Being at middle 
levels, and with a lower level of general education than those at the 
•top level, they have fewer training opportunities. They should not 
be treated as passive participants but given a similar input as given 
to those at higher levels in the organisation, only then can inter- 
active usage develop. 

Organisational learning will be involved in achieving the goal of 
computerisation. This will require experience sharing to build 
group consensus, on at least three issues: the different perspectives 
of users, system developers and central agencies; experimentations 
by end users to recognise opportunities and develop prototypes, only 
some of w^hlch will succeed; and, a different approval procedure 
because of the shifting micro-economics, with benefits seen not in 
terms of savings but improved service and a tolerance of failure. 

We should be aware of the values imparted by the material we use. 
The need is to stimulate creativity, curiosity and self confidence in 
the participants, rather than treat the technology as '^given' which 
inevitably causes certain consequences, to which people have to 
adjust. People, in order to put data to good use, have to make 
demands on the information system arid this includes an element of 
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administrative reform and familiarity with quantitative techniques. 
Training is one of the, means to create these pre-conditions for this 
effective,, use of micro-computers.. 

The training content for micro-computers should .focus on three 
factors ; involvirg the characteristics of the problein (software) the 
people perspective (user interface), and the management of the 
process (applications); the critical success factor has been fcurd to 
be the type of user involvement, rather than type of knowledge of 
techniques Imparted. Micro computers should not only be projected as 
easy to use but also need to foster group rather than individual 
approaches that cuts across levels and functions.' Only then can the 
potential of micro-computers to bring about institutional change and 
increased productivity, particularly in Rural Development, be 
realised. 

Similar interventions are needed to develop capabilities for 
organisational design to manage change in other innovations and, 
developmet administration is the management of change— in terms of 
structure as well as relations (Table 2). 


Table 2 ORGANISATIONAL ATTITUDES TO TRAINING 




Department 



Regulatory 

Enforcement 

Service 

Technical 

Development 

General 

Leadership 

Identified 

Not identified 

Group influence 

Roles 

Group loyalty 

Supportive 

Complacency 

Attitudes 

TcMards 

.Environment 

Fear, siege 
mentality 

Looking down 
upon others 

Hesitancy 

Attitudes to,.' 
Change 

Suspicion, no 
self reflection 

Do not say 
no, dilute 

Goal disorienta- 
tion, cliques, 
fantasize 

Own Training 
Priorities 

Use of modern 
equipment 

Sector 

Planning 

Process of 
implementation 
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DEINSTITUTIONALISATION 

The appropriate training methodology for such a curr iculum has 
also to be different from the usual pattern followed by teaching 
Institutions. Classroom-oriented graduate-school -type instruction is 
ineffective for practising administrators. The pace and content need 
to be limitedj with coverage in depth rather than width. A few 
issues should be taken and not crowded with too much content. Since 
learning is a thinking process, participant awareness of the problem 
increases the motivation to change. To change attitudes, a lecture 
or reading assignment is less effective then experience-sharing in 
which participants work out their own conclusions* Experience- 
sharing among a homogeneous group, the formation of subgroups for in- 
depth discussion both inside and outside regular sessions, trainers 
with both academic and practical Experience, and audiovisual aids are 
all needed. Actioir- 1 earning, i.e., group discussion and commitment 
to action through group consensus has been found to be most effective 
in bringing about attitixiinal change. 

In the learning design, direct information transfer along with 
different points of view, presented with controversial aspects to 
stimulate discussion, has been found useful. Role-playing in simu- 
lated situations and case studies have a limited impact. The 
Harvard-type case is loosely structured. The participant has to find 
the problem and then solve it. This technique is more suited to 
financial analysis rather than capturing relationships; even in 
Harvard the case method is used extensively in Law and Business 
Schools, and only sparingly in the Kennedy School of Government, 
which relies more on discussion and assignments. The illustrative 
case, where the problem is stated and conclusions arrived at on the 
basis of research, is more effective, particularly if combined with 
films, officials at all levels are keenly interested in gaining 
knowledge of implementation in concrete situations. Syndicate work 
on live problems should be a vital part of the curriculum, rather 
than historic case studies. 

The practical orientation in diagnosing organisational problems, 
and identifying and implementing solutions jointly, has been welcomed 
by all participants. To be effective in promoting institutional 
change the outreach and scope of training has to be exterded beyond 
structured programmes in classrooms. Ilie Academy has successfully 
encouraged administrators to sit for correspondence courses, meet the 
needs of others for knowledge acquisition through a compilation of 
financial and personnel rules, and dissemination of articles of 
interest. An increasing number of administrators is availing of 
these facilities. 
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The responses emphasise some important emerging trends in the 
structure and functioning of development administration. Firstly, 
decentralisation of powers covers much more than the much talked 
about district planning; powers of drawing and disbursing, head of 
office and appointing authority are being exercised at levels much 
below the district by officers — doctors in public health centres and 
principals of high schools--who have no previous exposure to these 
concepts; the evaluations of these courses consistently contain a 
request to extend the duration from one to two weeks* Secondly, 
officers of the judiciary, police and the technical cadres have not 
traditionally been given exposure to socio-economic concerns of 
society and requests for most of the atticles in the Sandarbh Barpan 
comes from them. Thirdly, technical cadres in large numbers are 
sitting for the Management diploma, which was earlier limited to the 
generalist cadres. Such interventions expand the range of activities 
potentially useful in learning, once training is not viewed exclu- 
sively in terms of instruction by an expert authority in "courses' 
taught in a classroom setting to a selected "elite’. 

Training innovations need to build upon, as well as elicit, parti- 
cipant knowledge. Successful interventions include getting partici- 
pants to discuss problems of implementation and reflect upon what 
they are already doing. Getting 'adversaries' together to discuss 
and determine areas of agreement as well as disagreement, as a 
strategy of conflict resolution, has been very successful. Calling 
teams of administrators, who are required to work together, to under- 
stand that different perspectives are involved and discuss inter- 
organisational issues has resulted in noticeable changes in the 
field. "Putting officials and elected representatives together has 
led to better understanding. A 'neutral, but controversial, issue is 
extremely useful in defreezing participants, rather than relying 
upon traditional behavioural exercises and games. 

Lastly, self-development is also a part of training; opportunities 
are needed for study leave and research, for a period of up to two 
years, on topics of individual interest. Distance learning, computer- 
based packages and video casettes, also needs to be utilised, since 
courses in institutions are expensive when large numbers have to be 
trained. 

The Academy has successfully decentralised training to the dis- 
tricts. Programmes are condtjcted by officers posted in the district 
and not by Academy staff. The Academy provides training material, 
including a lesson plan and aixiio-visuals, and funds. Uttar Pradesh 
has some 43,000 group 'A* and "B’ officers and it is not possible to 
bring them to institutions for regular training. Apart from being 
more feasible and cost effective, the increased local involvement has 
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lead to better inter • personal relations— most noticeablys increased 
informal contacts. : The usefulness of the programme has been coiB- 
mented upon by Divisional Commissioners and a number of districts 
are repeating the programmes on their own. 

Ultimately, training has to made a departmental activity much 
like the regular monitoring of programmes. The District Officer of 
Uttarkashi is conducting seminars of village functipnaries, and the 
sub-divisional magistrate of Ranikhet is calling a workshop of all 
gram sabhapatis to explain to them the details of beneficiary schemes 
and get their involvement in other programmes of government. One 
tangible result is that programmes, lilce family welfare, jdiere most 
administrators resort to tacit coercion or inducements, are being 
implemented smoothly. The quality of other programmes has also 
improved. Continuous on-the-Job training Is q>erationally the vital 
need. 

CONCLUSION 

While there can be disagreement on what training policies are 
appropriate, there is broad agreement on the problems faced by offi- 
cials. The stress in the coming decade will be on greater concern 
for the poor, as well as relations between the centre and the field, 
i,e., working with and through people. The assembly- line focus of 
industrial management or the military pattern of line and staff 
functions on which public administration has been modelled is not 
suited to these requirements. The institutional arrangements for 
anti-poverty programmes require a focus on the functionaries rather 
than on the functions involved. Modifying the way of giving service 
is the most important factor in improving the administration. 

Problems related to roles and relationships are the biggest 
obstacles tp development. Ihey can be improved through training; by 
providing useful perspectives and a sense of interdependence for 
building up support and coalitions for change, along with a forum 
where officials share information on how common problems were 
handled. Administrators are increasingly expected to be less 
legalistic and process-oriented and more result-oriented. The chal- 
lenge is to find innovative ways of dealing with teamwork, co-opera- 
tion and mutually supportive linkages amongst the administrators, and 
between them and the political cadre and the disadvantaged groups. 
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Role of Focused Training in Public 
Administration 

AMARESH BAGCHI 


CONSIDERABLE ATTENTION has been paid to the training and training 
needs of civil servants in recent years , based on the perception that 
the tasks which a civil servant has to perform in a developing 
society often demand skills for which a formal university education 
at a young age, however broad based, can scarcely be adequate nor can 
they possibly be acquired through experience alone. The present 
emphasis on training also reflects the recognition that in a world 
of growing specialisation and fast changing technology^ those i^o run 
the country must update their knowledge periodically and be familiar 
with the trends of current thought, developments in the technological 
field and application of new ccncepts and approaches to solution of 
problems in important areas of public administration, if the pace of 
development is to be quickened and the country is not to be left 
behind others. The precise objectives of the training sought to be 
imparted are, however, not defined clearly and, consequently, the form 
and content bf training programmes remain hazy and their orientation, 
uncertain. As a result, training effort lacks direction and there is 
a widely shared feeling that the results achieved are hardly com- 
mensurate with the time and resources spent. Attempts to define the 
objectives are marked by ambivalence and inconsistencies as to what 
is sought to be achieved. 

The ambivalence manifests itself in the directives given by the 
authorities sponsoring the in-service training programmes for civil 
servants on the non-techhical side to the training institutions 
regarding the tasks envisaged for them. In one. breath they are 
called upon to organise the training programmes around a given theme, 
and at the same time they are told not to try to structure the 
courses as such but only, to provide facilities for the participants 
to unwind and interact airong themselves , exchanging notes and so on 

*The author thanks Devendra B: Gupta for valuable suggestions. 
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especially when the courses are of such short duration as a week. 
The objective is stated to be to develop qualities of leadership, 
involvement in the country’s development and welfare, etc. ^ot 
knowing how to inculcate such sterling qualities within a week or a 
month, the trainers go about their task to the best of their Under- 
standing with the resources available with them. What the trainees 
gain at the end is not known. It would appear that ^ile there is 
appreciation for courses which focus on transactions analysis and the 
like, scepticism, if not strong dislike, is openly expressed of 
focused courses which seek to go into subjects like public economics 
in some depth, even when the subject is dealt with by known experts. 
Not often, one hears that when asked, ’’What for they go out to join 
the courses?^ trainees promptly reply, ”A paid holiday”. 

All this raises a fundamental question. Granting that periodical 
training for public servants is essential, should training be focused 
and, if so, what should be the focus? The question, though apparen- 
tly simple, raises some basic issues, such as what are the tasks ^f a 
civil servant in a developing society, what should be the role of 
generalists as against specialists in public administration and what 
would be the appropriate personnel policy of the govemiient to maxi- 
mise the efficacy of training in improving public administration. 
These issues need to be addressed squarely if schemes of training are 
to be devised in a manner which will be truly useful and evoke 
genuine enthusiasm among those #io are required to undergo the 
courses laid out for them. The revelation that the training models 
followed in development administrations under the technical assist- 
ance programmes of the 1950s and 1960s and the project related 
training programmes of the 1970s and 1980s sponsored by international 
aid agencies have largely been ineffective^ lends urgency to the reed 
for taking a fresh, unbiased lode at the training needs of admini- 
strators in order that a satisfactory answer can be found to the 
question, “'What should be the role of focused training in adminis- 
tration?” The article seeks to discuss some aspects of this ques- 
tion. Taking note of alternative approaches in assessing the train- 
ing needs of mainly civil servants with administrative and managerial 
functions, attempts has been made to evolve some broad principles for 
devising training programmes keeping in view the implications and 
the need for supportive action through administrative reform. It 
should be added that the discussion is confined to the role of in- 
service training excluding the form or content of pre-entry training. 

THE NEED FOR AND EXTENI OF SPECIALISATION AND FOCUSED TRAINING 

Whether training fer civil servants should have a focu^and if so, 
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what . 'Should' be its, focu^obviously depends on what a civil seivant is 
expected to' do .and, 'what, are the intellectual inputs .required to equip 
him best in^ fulfilling his tasks. A perceptive and thought provoking 
paper . on Training of Public Servantsforought out 'by the Department of 
Personnel and Training last year 5^ 'to which a reference has already 
been made.^ while drawing attention to the unsuitability of training 
models for public servants based on principles ' of ^enterprise 
management '4'emphasises the importance of bdiavicwral skills rather 
than analytical skills for a development administrator. It is argued 
that the environment in which a civil servant ^ in a country like 
ours, has to work is heterogeneous arxi complex** and, in decision- 
making, the administrator has to take account of factors like 
^historical, cultural trends, relationships of short-term arx! long- 
term and various levels and agencies of administration* * . Since 
strong, coordinating structures are generally absent in such socie- 
ties, commitment to goals and values can be the only guiding factor 
and motivation rather than ability influences performance. Hence, it 
is concliKied; 

For Development Administration, the most important objective of 

training is to change attitucfes and values rather than merely 

provide knowledge for personal development and work skills. 

The reasons advanced for this proposition are simple, viz., that 
development administration involves providing public service and not 
profits in the market place, that it consists of delivering goods and 
services over whiich there are competing claims and, in these tasks, 
personal knowledge of techniques is less important than communication 
and negotiating skills for establishing contacts with or persuading 
colleagues in other departments and agencies. 

An additional reason for stressing motivation rather than skill as 
the key factor in the performance of a development administrator is 
that most of his time is tdken up in routine administration /such as 
processing papers, success in which does not depend so much on the 
methods of sij^ervision and control as on the motivation of the 
personnel working below. Hence, the development administrator's 
task, the paper goes on to argue, also calls for ^^innovative ways to 
manage morale and improve individual and organisation performance* * , 
the focus being on optimising **external relationships**. All this 
points to motivation rather than ability as the key factor in deter- 
mining performance; Given these premises, it follows that training 
for public servants in development administration should aim at 
inculcating a general educational and questioning approach rather 
than teaching technical skills. Viewed thus, what a public servant 
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would seem to need is general administration training rather than 
functional or specialised training**. Only those have to handle 
specific development projects need specialised training. 

It follows that for efficient administrative management, training 
is better centralised under one training institution to meet the 
requirements of all organisations and for different levels, as that 
would be cost effective because of economies of ^^ale, sharing of 
commm facilities and trainers, and exchange of ideas and experiences 
among participants. Specialised training may be provided separately 
for meeting the needs of individual departments^ If the logic of 
this approach is accepted, training for public servants need not be 
focused, or ,.if it is still felt that there should be a focus, it 
should, be on general administration comprising knowledge of office 
procedure, financial and personal rules combined with behavioural 
skills. The pattern of training vdiich follows from this approach is 
what seems to be attempted now for civil servants in the administra- 
tive cadre at the pre-entry stage (e.g., in the National Academy of 
Administration and the State level administrative institutes). Under 
this approach, in-service training should aim mainly at providing 
opportunities for administrators to get together to exchange notes 
and ideas and do some reading and thirking on their own. 

The logic underlying the approach delineated above has consider- 
able validity in a country with a tradition of generalists dominating 
the administrative scene. Prima facie, what officers in the adminis- 
trative cadres at the district level need to enable them to perform 
their functions well is mainly the motivation and ability to coordi- 
nate different agencies and lead the teams set up for specific 
functions. However,, the snag is that with the massive growth of 
public sector and the state assuming a major role in initiating and 
guiding social and economic development, the task of the civil 
servant no longer consists merely of coordinating the activities of 
different agencies at the district or State level or overseeing law 
and order and the delivery of essential public services. Often the 
civil servant is required to undertake jobs as diverse as running a 
public enterprise, laying down pricing policies for agriculture and 
industry, heading the departments of education, health and communi- 
cations, banking, etc., undertaking external aid negotiation, formu- 
lating fiscal policy, reforming tax laws and so on. While services 
of specialists are also availed of , the generalist civil servant 
usually has the decisive voice. That is to say, the senior adminis- 
trator does not remain confined to the task of development admini- 
stration in the field all his life but plays a crucial role in 
government activity in all areas Including specialised ones as well. 
In fact, few remain tagged to development administration as such 
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beyond the first few years in their career. 

It would, therefore, not be correct to say that development ad- 
ministration consists only of administering employment programmes or 
distributing essential commodities in the districts under their 
charge and, therefore, a strong background in general administration 
alone is adequate for equipping a civil servant to take up responsi- 
bilities which he may be called upon to undertake in the course of 
his career. Thus|the attempt to impart liberal education in the 
training of civil administrators might have sufficed in the colonial 
days^ but it can scarcely be regarded as adequate for the civil 
servant of today. 

No doubt, the changed context and the need for a change in the 
character of civil servants intellectual equipment to discharge their 
duties has been recognised by those In charge of formulating training 
programmes in the current phase. Thus, one finds that in the one- 
week refresher programmes for IAS officers, which are intended to 
provide a kind of sabbatical to officers of varying seniority and to 
facilitate ^''interaction and experience sharing between those who 
formulate policy and those who implement it”, the content of the 
courses is supposed to be built around a ® “particular specialism” 
relevant to the country's development, such as ecology, energy, 
forestry, education, agricultural and industrial policy and so on. 
The conflict inherent in the two aimsfproviding a sabbatical for 
Interaction among officers and at the same time look for ^ special- 
ism ^is apparently not considered serious enough to require reconci- 
liation. The result has been an undesirable degree of ambivalence in 
the approaches to what in-service training programmes should consist 
of and lack of direction. 

For providing a sabbatical to facilitate interaction among parti- 
cipants, holiday resorts with library facilities rather than special- 
ised training institutions are obviously more suitable. In any case, 
there could be no need for lecturing to the participants in such a 
programme. As has been noted earlier, experience shows that while 
pi'ogrammes with specialism in behavioural and managerial skills seem 
to have gone down well, j attempts to provide specialism in some depth 
in other areas, like public economics, do not evoke much enthusiasm. 
In several such programmes while some did make a serious effort to 
get the best of what was provided, quite a few could scarcely conceal 
their indifference, if not contempt, and openly exhibited it by 
doing cross-word puzzles around the table. Of course, this reaction 
must be attributed partly to the dullness of the course or inadequa- 
cies of those wirio delivered the lectures. Mismatch of programmes, 
curricula and methods might also have something to do with this 
apathy.^ But it Vv^as evident that partly it was due also to the lack 
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of interest in the subjects presented and/or the degree of ^specia- 
lism* sought to be provided. A common reaction to specialised or 
focused courses was that they, were ^theoretical’ and ‘'academic’ and 
of no relevance to the professional requirements of the participants. 
This reaction to specialism was only to be expected among generalists 
whose experience and interests had developed among diff<=^''cnt lines, 
for some in the field of rural development and employment program- 
meSjSome in land reform, and for others in tax administration or 
small scale industry. 

Even in training programmes for cadres of specialised branches of 
administration, like income tax, sales tax or excise, attempts to 
deal with the subjects on hand analytijtally, such as by arranging 
lectures on the role of fiscal policy in development or problems in 
resource mobilisation or principles of taxation or the relative 
merits of direct and indirect taxes, evoke questions about their 
usefulness. In a training programme for senior managerial staff of a 
leading bank in the public sector, talks by eminent experts on issues 
in economic development and even on monetary policy, evoked adverse 
reaction among participants and they sharply questioned their 
utility. Framers of training programmes would do well to ponder on 
what accounts for this apathy. For no amount of prodding would 
induce the trainees to take genuine interest in or derive any benefit 
from training programmes, however thoughtfully designed, unless they 
are convinced of the relevance and utility of the courses. 

Should one then conclude that training for public servants need 
not have any focus and the aim should be not to impart analytical 
skills but only help to improve their ability to ^manage’ and handle 
behavioural relations? For all the persuasive arguments put forward 
by Sanwal in support of this point of view, it is difficult to accept 
this approach for the simple reason that, to repeat, the responsibi- 
lities of a civil servant in a developing society range over diverse 
areas calling for specialisation or at least an acquaintance with the 
broad trends of thought and research findings in the respective 
fields with which they are or may be required to deal in their role 
of policymaker and policyimplementor. Contrary to the belief which 
civil servants generally tend to develop in the course of their 
career, issues ^Mch arise for consideration in policy making or even 
policy implementation in various fields of government activity cannot 
be tackled by relying only on common sense^however strong or extra- 
ordinary or on the basis of knowledge’ acquired by them in their 
respective disciplines in their college' days, it may be Knowledge 
gets rusted unless used and often gets obsolete with the passage of 
time. Hence the need to renew and expand one’s reservoir of know- 
ledge and keep one’s analytical faculties sharpened periodically. It 
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would be quite wrong to suppose that a civil servant has no need to 
renew his knowledge and can get along well only on the strength of 
common sense and general knowledge. Sheer complexity of the subjects 
he has often to deal with underlines the need for some degree of 
specialisation and its contiguous upgradation on his part. To illu- 
strate, should a civil servant involved in tax policy formulation not 
be aware of the pitfalls of commonsense assumptions of who bears the 
burden of a given tax, or what impact it can have on the economy in 
all its ramifications? While it would not be fair to expect him to 
be fully conversant with the literature on the subject, should he not 
at least have some idea of what latest researches in the area have to 
say if policy is to be based on informed judgement? Unfortunately, 
not many among the civil servants in our country recognise this need 
or take it for granted that their common sense can see them through 
and tend to dismiss anything which contradicts their ideas and pre- 
judices as simply wrong or theoretical and academic and so of little 
relevance to the real world. 

The truth is that public servants in this country enjoy power and 
privilege to an extent unthinkable in any other part of the world 
except possibly the Indian sub-continent. This coupled with the 
constant adulation of subordinates and the public tend to breed a 
kind of complacence and arrogance among our civil servants to the 
point that readiness to learn from others or appreciate a different 
viewpoint from what they themselves hold gets dimmed if not vanishes 
altogether. Quite a few even lose the habit of reading and it is 
this more than perhaps anything else that accounts for the tendency 
to dismiss anything that demands some intellectual effort as ^theore- 
tical'. They fail to appreciate that a theory is supposed to be an 
abstraction of reality to help identify factors and interrelation- 
ships which determine or influence the realityfan understanding which 
is essential to deal with reality+and that a theory which is totally 
divorced from reality is not a good theory or no theory at all. 

Of course this kind of insularity is not peculiar to public 
servants in India alone. The refusal or inability of civil servants 
to grow intellectually had led Keynes to lament that ''"’practical men, 
who believe themselves exempt from any intellectual influence, are 
usually the slaves of some defunct economist." Dissatisfaction with 
the process of taxpolicy making and the chaotic state of the tax 
system in UK has been ascribed by a noted fiscal economist to the 
insularity of the Inland Revenue officials and their immunity from 
any intellectual influence.^ The point for consideration is, can the 
deficiencies and shortcomings which mark policyfraaking in a system 
dominated by civil servants, who are basically generalists, be cured 
through training alone and if so, what kind of training would best 
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achieve this objective? 

An extreme view would l»e that policy formulation should he left 
only to specialists, who are acknowledged experts in their respective 
fields, and that generalists cannot be expected -to deal efficiently 
with matters which call for a high degree of specialisation. If this 
view is accepted, the gemralist would be confined only to lock after 
general administration and the training of generalist administrators 
would then need no focus. In other words, the role of focused 
training in administration hinges ultimately on the respective roles 
envisaged for generalists and specialists. 

Issues arising in the debate over Generalists vs. Specialists 
would take us too far afield from the subject matter of the present 
essay. Suffice it to note that in the developed countries, the trend 
is towards specialisation in administration and putting specialists 
rather than generalists on top in matters concerning formulation of 
policy. There is evidence of some recognition in India too of the 
need for specialisation in certain fields, like science and techno- 
logy and also economic policy formulation. However, application of 
this principle here has so far been rather limited. Thus, one finds 
departments of revenue, commerce, industry, statistics, environment, 
health arxi education still headed (and several of them also manned at 
the second or even third levels) by generalists. 

The reasons for the continued supremacy of generalists are 
several. One important reason seems to be that since most activities 
in \(^ich the government is involved are interrelated, policy making 
in any sphere requires a breadth of knowledge and vision which narrow 
specialisation often fails to confer and in fact inhibits. Hence, 
while services of specialists are needed they should be on °tap* 
rather than on Hop’. Also, the experience of departments and 
ministries headed by specialists have not always been very happy as 
specialists often lack the capacity to carry a team, along because of 
lack of experience in cooperative and collective action. The sorry 
state of many academic institutions in the country lends force to 
this argument. Also, specialists often fail to take a broad view of 
the issues before them and so what they would prescribe as a techni- 
cally correct solution to a given problem may indeed prove disastrous 
in. practice. ■’ 

Given our situation and the fact that our civil services continue 
to draw the cream of our young intellect and also that the admini- 
strators acquire an ability to handle human relations in a way while 
specialists often lack, the wisdom of relying so heavily cn gene- 
ralists will be generally acknowledged. At the same time, it cannot 
be gainsaid that generalists also require a degree of specialisation 
in a few areas if they are to undertake tasks other than pure law and 
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order maintenance or dispensing distress relief. How to enable the 
generalists to acquire the right degree of specialisation constitutes 
the basic task of training and a challenge for those who devise the 
training courses. 

While the task so formulated does not admit of a simple answer^arxi 
the degree of specialisation needed by a generalist would naturally 
not be uniform for all fields-^it is fair to say that no serious 
specialisation of any degree is possible in any sphere in the course 
of one week or even one month. With rapid advance of technology aixi 
research in various fields, to acquire even a nodding acquaintance 
with the basic facts and research results and the contents of the 
unresolved issues and controversies, one requires sustained interest 
and effort. In many fields, it calls for a life-long pursuit. The 
duration of a training course should at least be such as to equip the 
participant to catch up and follow the trends of thought and detbate 
in the field of his/her interest intelligently in the subsequent 
years which cannot be done merely by reading newspapers and popular 
journals. In most fields, such training would require a duration of 
at least a year in a really good specialised institution where the 
trainee can attend courses of his/her choice. An equally good, if 
not better, way is to allow and encourage civil servants to go on a 
sabbatical or study leave of one or two years to a university or 
institution of standing at least once in their career and take up a 
regular course or a research programme of his/her own. 

A corollary to this proposition would be to let the generalist 
administrator to choose and develop one or two broad areas for 
specialisation and ask for study leave to develop his/her interest in 
a more serious manner than a short-duration training course permits. 
It also follows that the mobility of civil servants from one task to 
another must be restricted to spheres of their specialisation arxi the 
practice of moving them from between totally unrelated fields ab- 
jured. Thus, the plan for sending civil servants abroad for training 
is not a bad idea, provided they are sent not to courses of general 
administration or management but courses with a clear focus and also 
oriented to problems and environment of developing countries. Since 
such orientation is best acquired in the environment of a developing 
society, it would be desirable to develop a few well equipped 
training institutions within the country. 

This is net to suggest that the function -.f training should be to 
turn generalists into full-fledged specialists or that in-service 
training programmes can indeed be expected to bring about such a 
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transforiTiation. The aim of in-service training programmes foi civil 
servants should be two-fold^ viz., (i) to enable them to renew their 
knowledge in special fields of their cbcice, and (ii) to sharpen 
their analytical skills and keep themselves intellectually alive so 
that they can bring to bear an analytical approach in finding 
solutions to problems and issues posed before them. It is possible 
that some among the civil servants may indeed excel even experts in 
several fields (the late L.K.Jha for instance surely ranked as a 
leading Indian economist) but by and large, training would have 
achieved its puipose if it served the twin aims put forward here. 

SUMMING UP 

To conclude, in-service training ought to be focused but there can 
be no real focus in trainings of a week or month’s duration. Civil 
servants should be allowed and encouraged, to take sabbatical for one 
or two years to pursue subjects of their interest in a specialised 
way in institutions which are equipped to provide such courses. 
Short duration courses may yet have their utility in helping the 
civil servants who have already developed interest in some special- 
ised fields by taking advantage of study leave or sabbatical, to 
catch up with developments in the areas of their specialisation 
periodically. But such short programmes must be duly focused and not 
treated as a discursive excursion into diverse fields. 

These observations would apply also to training programmes meant 
for officers of specialised services |1 ike revenue service, economic 
service and managers of banks, insurance, etc., in the public sector. 
I1ie degree of specialisation in their case would, of course, have to 
go beyond what would be appropriate. for generalist administrators. 
Thus, while for a generalist civil servant who has to deal with tax 
policy issues, it might be enough to get acquainted with the basic 
logic underlying the principles of, say, optimal taxation, an officer 
in the Economic Service ought to be able to apply the principles in a 
given situation if called upon to do so. That is to say, a general- 
ist has to know what a new theory is about or what newly developed 
analytical techniques help to analyse while a specialist civil 
servant must also be familiar with the techniques themselves. How- 
ever, the basic approach suggested here, viz., encouraging and 
enabling the officers in each service to keep themselves intellec- 
tually alive and abreast of developments in their respective fields 
would remain valid also for specialist public servants. For this 
again there can be no better way than to allow them to go in for 
intensive courses with study leave for longer periods than a week or 
a month, followed by or interspersed with short duration programmes 
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focused on subjects of their interest. 

The approach suggested above must also be combined with due 
recognition of those who evidently make good use of such oppor- 
tunities, such as by publishing their work or sitting for tests in 
the training institutions. This in turn calls for a radical reform 
in personnel policy in two directions, viz., encouraging specialiss-* 
tion as a way of career improvement and utilisation of services of 
generalists, idio have acquired specialism in certain areas primarily 
in the fields of their expertise. Training cannot but leave one 
cold if the feeling persists that posting and promotion depend pri- 
marily on seniority and the service to which one happens to belong 
rather than on performance. Similarly, training cannot take off 
unless specialised knowledge is put to good use in practice. The 
need for intervention in personnel policies to establish strong 
linkages between career development plans and training has been 
emphasised by others too in the past.^ It is a pity that the message 
does not seem to have been taken as seriously as it deserved. 
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Relevance of Behavioural Inputs in Civil Service 
Training in India 

PRADIP BHATTACHARYA 


”He does not think there is anything the matter with him 
because : 


One of the thing that is 
the matter with him 
is that he does not think that 
there is anything 
the matter with him 

therefore 

we have to help him realise that, 
the fact that he does not 
think there is anything 
the matter with him 
is one of the things that is 
the matter with him,"^ 


THESE W}RDS of R*D. Laing sum up succinctly the core issue with which 
trainers of civil servants in India have to struggle • The question 
is, what options are open to such a trainer, options which hold out 
at least some assurance of impact? Clues to this are available if we 
examine two things: how. trainers learn; and how trainees learn. 

Learning associated with managerial competence has been found to 
emerge from nine types of processes^: 

1. Modelling, i.e., copying or imitating a * respected other ’ . 
Vicarious Discovery, i.e., observing the conduct of others, 
its consequences , and acting accordingly in similiar situa- 
tions. 

3. Unplanned Discovery, i.e., experiences; trial and error 
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learning. 

4. Planned Discovery, i.e., going into the situations with the 
deliberate oh jective of learning from those experiences. 

5. Being taught, told, or shown an approach or idea, etc. 

6. Discussions, i.e., the sharing of information, ideas, feelings 
' aiKi experiences. 

7. Storing of Information, i.e., remembering data during the 
course of events. 

8. Coaching, i.e., being guided and encouraged along a determined 
path tcwards an objective. 

5. Organisational Climate, i.e., by imbibing the ethos of the 
system in which one works. 

PROCESS OF LEARNING OF CIVIL SERVANTS 

An examination of the learning processes of civil service trainers 
has shown^, that a considerable amount of learning takes place in an 
unplanned or 'non-cont rived* manner. Further, such learning is found 
to occur through pleasant as well as unpleasant, exhilarating as also 
painful, processes. This has very important implications for the 
training methodology and the assumptions underlying training. We tend 
to assume that a trainee learns best only if the feelings associated 
with the process are pleasant and if it involves an active role for 
them. Ihe availabe data, however, shows that this is not the ^ole 
truth and that like trainers, the trainees, too, are likely to learn 
from passive and unpleasant experiences. Thereby, the range of train- 
ing interventions available to trainers, of civil servants becomes 
wider and enables greater flexibility in formulation and implementa- 
ticki of programmes. 

Summarising these findings in terms of a paradigm we can attempt 
to suggest how the civil service trainees learn. This paradigm is the 
four-stage experiential learning model of Kolb as modified by 
Boydell^ and further altered by Temporal^ (see Fig. 1) . 

This Learning Cycle can be entered at any one of the four stages 
and can also be opted out of at any of the four stages to pursue a 
non-deyelopmental path. It Is internalised the most if the cycle is 
completed, as Confucius had pointed out long back: 

**I hear and I forget. 

I see and I remember. , 

I do and I understand.*’ 

An examination of the feedback given by fresh . entrants to the 
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Experience 

Event 


E^j^tations of 
Futur^ Events/ 
Action Plan 


Observations 3 
Reflections j 
Thought 


New Ideas 3 4 

Concepts, 

Theories 


FIG. 1 The Learning Cycle 

Indian Administrative Service regarding their training has revealed 
the following^: 

1. 'Fhey value learning what they perceive as of immediate rele- 
vance by way of professional knowledge and skills for their 
job and this motivates them even where the methodology is 
trainer-centred and trainee-passive, such as lectures. 

2. Even where relevance might not be very immediate, they value 
the input if it is learning-by-doing.. 

3. They value sessions calling for active participation. 

4. They get intensely involved ^lere the subject arouses strong 
emotions or the presentation provides a total experience (as 
with films on the Bhagalpur Blindings, Bara, ’Thanneer 
Thanneer* , etc.) even if the feelings aroused are unpleasant. 
From these, a vicarious learning is found to take place which 
they prize on account of the strength of the- feelings aroused 
within themselves. 

Personal Constructs as Barriers 

In terms of the learning paradigm, the first of these lies at ' 
stage three, i.e;, of ideas, concepts, theories* From this cognitive 
input, the trainee sees ixhat he can expect from the job and might be 
able to formulate an action plan (stage four of the Cycle) and hope- 
fully go on to complete the entire Cycle. The second category is- at 
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stage one of the paradigm, namely, an experience or event. It is the 
job of the trainer, in this case, to structure opportunities in vtiich 
the trainees uill receive encouragement to proceed to stages two and 
three and, hopefully, even four. The third category is also an 
experience^ though less intense and possibly emphasising more the 
second and third stages of the Cycle (e.g., exchanging observations 
and coming up with new solutions to problems). The last category can 
be either at stage one, as when watching a strongly emotive film 
which turns into a vicarious experience, or at stage two when a 
discussion follows such a film to tease out its implications. 

When the IAS trainees were asked to list what, according to them, 
had been gained from the training, they enumerated twelve benefits- 
It is a very significant revelation that almost all the ^gains* men- 
tioned relate to the affective domain, the feelings area. Their 
emphasis is found to be consistently on the ’process^ aspect rather 
than the cognitive. While in successive years the feedback on cogni- 
tive aspects has fluctuated widely, this has remained a steady con- 
stant . 

The implications of this analyses is that this process by which 
trainees learn, this ovendielming feedback concerning the benefits of 
inputs belonging to the affective domain, must be kept at the centre 
of the formulation of an effective training programme for the civil 
service in India. P,C. Candy had put this pithily: **Training, there- 
fore, has as its primary focus an attempt to understand the construc- 
tion systems of learners'*.^ By neglecting to do so, the trainer might 
find that the trainees* personal constructs have become barriers to 
learning in the process of the trainer having proceeded purely on the 
basis of the paradigm of his own belief -and-behaviour model withoit 
bothering to take into account that of the trainees. 

limits to Overcome these Barriers 

Behavioural inputs become critically important in tackling these 
barriers to learning set up by the personal constructs of the 
trainees. Paul Temporal^ has identified six categories of blocks to 
learning: 

1. Perceptual: The trainee is unable to perceive the problem. For 
instance, the civil service trainee might not perceive caste 
distinctions as a problem. Since he is unaware, he is in no 
position to move towards solving It. 

2* Cultural: The trainee will avoid a range of behaviour options 
because of his cultural script. Thus, he might not oppose an 
illegal order passed by his superior because of the bureaucra- 
tic culture and his own upbringing of unquestioning acceptance 
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of CGmmands from above* 

3. Eiiotional: The trainee feels insecure and iSj therefore, 
reluctant to act on his idea. He might believe that all men 
are equal but he would not like to stay in an untouchable’s 
hut or share his meal because of an emotional repugnance. 
Civil Service trainees have been known to be reluctant even to 
visit a Harijan colony out of apprehension that they might be 
offered some refreshment there and are unsure of how to 
respond to such a situation. 

4. Intellectual: The trainee lacks the mental competence to 
reslove the situation. Paulo Freire calls this ’’semi ~ intransi- 
tivity of consciousness”.^ This is seen in trainees who, being 
educated only in the vernacular, find themselves at sea with 
management and computers. To them these never become problem- 
solving tools but remain mysterious, magical things for which 
experts must need be summoned to work, like magicians, all the 
inexplicable abracadabra. 

5. Expressive: The trainee possesses poor skills of communi- 
cation. Thus, he does not ask for explanations of what he 
cannot follow because he feels he is unable to express bis 
needs adequately. 

6. Environmental: The orginisational climate inhibits the ex- 
ploration of new learning opportunities. For instance, the 
entire bureaucratic environment in India is geared not towards 
management of change and of conflict but towards maintenance 
of status quo ante. Naturally, civil service trainees are 
chary of trying out any novel ideas learned during training 
when they are back inside the system. 

Learning How to Learn 

These blocks have to be overcome as much by the trainers, so that 
they themselves can keep growing through continuous learning, as by 
the'trainees. The first step in this is to have them identify and 
’own’ their own learning blocks and then design activities for over- 
coming them, keeping in mind that learning originates from a wide 
variety of sources through multifarious processes embracing a broad 
spectrum of feelings. Learning how to learn is one of the most useful 
ways of effecting entry into this growth process.^^ 

The problem is that all this is simply not recognised in the 
existing system of civil service training in the country. The nature 
of complaints received from trainees themselves are, interestingly 
enough, almost verbatim* those regarding teaching in universities, 
viz., poorly prepared, boringly delivered lectures, the impersonality 
of large classes, adherence to the letter of the law, irrelevant and 
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outmoded syllabi, emphasis on traditional examinations testily merely 
formal rote learning, and stress on teaching instead of learning, 
Norman Mackenzie’s statements regarding the assumptions underlying 
the recruitment of academic staff applies, quite uncannily to 
inductees to the higher civil services in Irdia (the paraphrase in 
parentheses is mine): 

It is generally assumed that outstanding academic performance as 
an undergraduate, coupled with a period of supervised (attach- 
ments), is necessarily correlated with the skills, or even the 
personality factors, required of (administrators). The result is 
the recruitment of (trainees) who are somehow expected to acquire 
by experience a wide range of competencies ....The remarkable 
feature of this system.. .is not that it is done well, but that it 
is done at all.^-^ 

Lack of Clarity in Training Goals 

So, what are we to do about it? Leaving aside the much-debated 
question of the recruitment system as outside the scope of the 
present study, l^t us revert to the available option of using train- 
ing as an instrument of bringing about change by focusing on the 
affective area with the help of behavioural science. Inevitably the 
question arises: change from what, how and to \diat? 

A.R. Hoyle has pointed out that the failure to appreciate the role 
of the administrator lies at the core of lack of clarity regarding 
the goals of administrative training.^^ To understand the role of the 
civil servant, therefore, is our primary task. 

Examining the mileau in which he functions, it is found to be 
constituted as of a series of Chinese boxes, one within the other. 
The governmental environment is one such ’box’ within which is 
another box of the bureaucratic ethos. The government itself exists 
within a larger box of the socio-economic and politico-cultural 
environment of India. The civil servant himself is a product of this 
’box* which is not just outside him but also inside him at the very 
core of his personality. An understanding of all these is a pre- 
requisite for arriving at an answer to the question posed above. 

Looking at the government 'box’, of which the civil servant is a 
creature, we find that the stated goals of • government become the 
mandate for the actions of the civil servant. Government, like all 
organisations, has life-plans which are like prepared scripts in a 
play. These can be analysed under three classifications suggested by 
Eric Berne.^^ 

1. Etiquette: Organisational beliefs, norms, hierarchies, pre- 
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judices, etc .5 such as the Fundamental Rights, Directive Prin-- 
ciples of State Policy, etc. 

2. Technicalities i Organisational knowledge, skills, methods of 
work, economic and social processes, distribution of power, 
etc. 5 such as laws and rules for implementing the etiquette. 

3. Character: Organisational ways of experiencing and acting out 
feelings, as well as ways of sabotaging or deviating from the 
etiquette. A good example is Paul Appleby’s reference to the 
good Indian administrator’s ’’deep sense of emotional involve- 
ment” in the welfare state commitments as opposed to ”the 
spirit of programmatic detachment so often invoked on behalf 
of civil service irresponsibility” in the Weberian model. 
However the curious feature about character is the insidious 
manner in which it deviates from the etiquette. Thus, while 
the etiquette demands emotional commitment to stated goals, 
the bureaucratic ethos perpetuates a pseudo-Weberian detach- 
ment and hands-off policy. If the goal of government is to 
have a socialist republic, we cannot ignore what Julius 
Nyerere said: ’’Socialism is an attitude of mind” and, we might 
add, of heart as well. This cannot be brought about just by 
the technicality of legislation. It is the character that 
holds the key to change in the functioning of the civil 
servant. 

Inner Conflicts of Trainees 

The reason why the excellent Technicalities of laws and rules turn 
into red tape and sources of corruption is that Government is not a 
third force existing outside Indian society. It has evolved from this 
society, which is polarised broadly into two major groups: the Haves 
and the Have-nots or Have-littles. Government is interlinked with 
both as shown in Fig. 2. 

The Welfare State mandate inter- links the Government with the 
Have-nots so that they have more as enunciated in the Etiquette. 
Government is inter-linked with the Haves in a double sense. 
According to the Etiquette it has to ensure that the Haves do not 
have more but actually have less, so that the excess can go to the 
Have-nots. Thus, a situation of overt tension is created which is 
reflected in measures like. nationalisation of banks, abolition of 
privy purses and zamindari. Simultaneously, however, there is a 
covert relaxation of this tension because the executive arm of 
government (the i^x)liticians and the administrators) is rooted in the 
social class of the Haves in which it has its origins. Hence there is 
a deviation, insidiously, from the Etiquette of Government to the 
Etiquette of the particular socio-economic class to which the politi- 
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Nationalisation 

etc. 

Social Roots; 

Sabotaging 

Etiquette 


Exploitation 

FIG. 2 

cian and the civil servant belong. This is where Character, in the 
sense in which Eric Berne uses it, plays the key role as commitment 
to one’s social matrix over-rules loyalty to government’s mandate, 
taking cover behind the bureaucratic values of detachment ard anony- 
mity. Among those civil servants, who take the overt tension 
seriously, an inner dilemma is set up because of the conflict between 
the organisational script of government and the cultural script of 
his social origins. The task of training civil servants would lie in 
bringing out into the open these latent dichotomies for critical 
reflection and thereby equipping the civil servant to deal with such 
inner conflicts for achieving role-clarity. Jack Mezirow has des- 
cribed it in an incisive statement: ”We all acquire the meaning- 
perspective prescribed by our culture, but we have the potentiality 
of becoming critically aware of our perspectives and of changing 
them. By doing so, we move from an uncritical organic relationship 
with society to a self-consciously contractual relationship”.^^ 

’Pentagon’of Belief-Behaviour Systems and Role of Civil Servant 

An understanding of the belief-behaviour systems of the Haves and 
the Have-nots is essential for "achieving this critical awareness, for 
the civil servant is born a part of the one in order to serve the 
other. This is not, however, the place for that examination.^^ We 
shall only point out that the civil servant is all the time being 
pressurised to remain part of the Haves by the role-expectations of 
both the Haves and the Have-nots. To the former, he is one of them 
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and ought to be loyal to them and therefore must treat any attempt by 
government to share-out their power with the Have-nots as absurd and 
immoral (for are they not innately inferior beings?). To the Have- 
nots, he is a ruler, the ^maaibaap' and the referral itself castes 
the civil servant constantly in the role of the paternalistic bene- 
volent despot. 

If this is the existential predicament in which the civil servant 
finds himself, certain consequences follow with the inevitability of 
a clockwor*^ pageant which it is essential to understand for arriving 
at options for intervening into this triple-tangle in a manner which 
will bring about attitudinal changes in the civil servant. For this 
purpose, we shall use the psychological instrument evolved by Oswald 
Summerton called the Drama Pentagon^^ (Fig. 3). 



Victim 

FIG. 3 The Summerton Drama Pentagon 
(N.B.: Persons can move to any of the roles) 


There are five positions on this Pentagon: St age- manager , Rescuer, 
Victim, Persecutor and Spectator, Summerton’s finding is that once 
one enters the Pentagon it is impossible to remain locked in any 
single role and inevitably one switches from a role to the others. 
Furthery these roles are specious and un-authentic. For instance, the 
Rescuer is really saying, ’’you are not good enough; I’ll do it for 
you", thereby actual ly putting down and in a sense ’depriving’ the 
person he thinks he is rescuing. Similarly, the victim is really 
saying, ”So, you think you can help me? Let’s see how you’re better 
than I am", thereby discounting the rescuer. Because of the non- 
authentic nature of these roles, the feelings they leave behind are 
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negatives destructive aixi do not move the participants towards self- 
liberation or critical awareness. A genuine rescue would be a 
collaborative process in which the helper and the helped work out 
their liberation jointly in a process which Paulo Freire calls 
*praxis% instead of a handing-down of prescribed, pre-fabricated 
solutions \/^ich become ’assistencialism’, in Freire*s words ard are a 
tackling of symptoms not of causes; rather like administering aspirin 
for cancer. 

The first stage of this drama finds Government in the Stage- 
manager position. In the name of the people, the elite enact a 
Constitution, 'invading*, in Freireian terms, the people with their 
ideas and plans of what is good for them, not caring to find out Uiat 
they feel, what they want. The Government sees the Have-nots in the 
Victim position and the Haves as the persecutors. On the diagram, 
this is what it looks like: 


FIRST STAGE 


Spectator 


Stage-Manager 


Persecutor 

(Haves) 



(Have-nots) 


FIG. 4 

In the second stage, the dynamics get more complicated. T^^ Have- 
nots through the 'maaibaap* concept of Government they pro ject^^, 
lock into the belief which the Government has internalised from the 
Haves who constitute its executive, namely, that the Have-nots are 
inferior, incapable of identifying their needs, critically analysing 
their problems and evolving solutions. All this, government feels, 
has to be done for them and to them, not with them as equal partners. 
In this attitude it is also unconsciously perpetuating the colonial 
thinking which it claims to have replaced, because, , again, it is an 
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attitude typical of the Haves who constitute the government of the 
new nation* Thus, government is propelled by its welfare state 
mandate, the expectations of the Have-nots and the prejudices of the 
Haves, into the Rescuer role of *’You*re not good enough, so I'll do 
it for you”. The Have-nots are in the victim position because they 
discount (put-down) themselves, are passive and wait for liberation 
to be handed-down to them by government which seems, "1 times, to 
have taken the place of God for them. 

SECOND STAGE 


Spectator 


Stage-Manager 

(Government) 


Persecutor 

(Haves) 



Rescuer 

(Government) 


FIG. 5 


In the third stage a switch takes place. Since the Have-nots are 
passive and since the solutions prescribed are not evolved out of 
their situation by them, this handing-down of Rescue fails to achieve 
the envisaged results. Thereupon, government experiences, inevit- 
ably, a switch to the victim position and in frustration the civil 
servant often sees the Have-nots as Persecutor (by refusing to colla- 
borate in a programme imposed upon them from above). The Haves, in 
the meantime, move to the Spectator position, watching the fun! 

In the fourth stage, the Government (or the civil servant) 
switches roles yet again to that of Persecutor. He locks into his own 
internal 'Haves* ethos with the feeling, "they don't deserve it; they 
are ungrateful dolts". At times, this goes further into actual 
persecution as in invoking the letter of the law against the Have- 
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THIRD STAGE 


Spectator 


Stage nManager 



Rescuer 

(Government) 


FIG, 6 


nets to insist on recovering loans forced upon them for implementing 
schemes which failed (inevitably, the schemes were tailor-made by the 
all-knowing government without bothering to consult the potential 
beneficiaries about the practicality and need for these). At this 
stage, the Have-nots switch back to their familiar Victim role, 
feeling more stupid than ever and reinforcing all their negative 
behaviour . / 

FOURTH STAGE 


Spectator 
(Haves ) 


Persecutor 

(Have-Nots/ 

Government) 



Stage-Manager 


Rescuer 


FIG. 7 
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Occasionally, someone wakes up to the basic contradiction ana 
speaks of the need of planning from below* This is promptly turned 
down by the executive into telling the people Uiat they should plan, 
because they are ignorant, illiterate, backward and cannot know what 
is good for them* The moment, this is done, the symbiosis^^ takes 
vicious hold and the civil servant is faced with blank, passive faces 
among the people he is trying to develop (typically, not working with 
them to develop themselves and himself). In the worst cases, the 
passive acquiescence of the Have-nots is seized upon as an opportu- 
nity for diverting benefits to oneself or to the Haves of whom the 
civil servant and the politician are part and parcel. 

If such be the tangle of mutually re-inforcing dependence- and- 
oppression systems which faces the civil servant, what is his role 
going to be? Such existential dilemmas cannot be resolved merely by 
structuring courses for supplying him with more information, better 
probllem-solving skills and ’positive’ attitudes. What is needed is a 
realisation that pre-masticated food is meant for those who are not 
autonomous, who are held in symbiotic relationships with a ’giver’. 
As Freire said, this is an ’object’ world which is invaded, mani- 
pulated, governed and educated into domesticity by the Haves. The 
civil servant we need is one who will enable the i^object’ to look at 
themselves and discover that they have teeth and can masticate food 
themselves. This civil servant is not an avatar a, bringing down the 
golden age from the havens to the hellish nether regions* He is a 
facilitator grappilng with the problems of working with the oppressed 
to "become critically aware of the fact that we are caught in our own 
history and are relieving it and the cultural and psychological 
assumptions which structure the way we see ourselves and others*^^. 
This is the first step, both for the civil servant and the people he 
serves, namely, to realise that they need not be enslaved by the 
past, but can transcend it to recognise today as it truly is and 
respond in freedom to choose and create their own tomorrow. This is 
the enhancement of self-directedness of autonomy and the development 
of what Camus called "a mind that watches itself". The process of 
doing this is what Freire calls consc lent isat ion. It entails conti- 
nous examination and re-examination of the reality around us to 
identify and remove the dehumanising structures. That, indeed, is the 
path to freedom from oppression and of escape from the fear of free- 
dom which enslaves people to inequitous systems. 

SUMMING UP 

In the final analysis, training needs to do in the civil service 
what Camus did with the myth of Sisyphus: become critically aware of 
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the absurdity of playing out ‘a programmed life without .challenging 
the roles assigned and meeting the expectations prescribed by the 
situation.^^ Sisyphus, it will be recalled, was. condemned by Zeus, 
the king of the gods, to keep pushing a huge boulder to the top of a 
cliff, only to have it rolling down the incline just as he had 
reached the top, time and again. In achieving the ability to stand 
above his situation, to objectify and distance it and be able to 
analyse it for what it is instead of seeing it in terms of the pre- 
fabricated parameters laid down by society, the civil servant will be 
facilitating not only his own liberation but also that of the people 
he serves; and not just of the Have-nots or Have-littles but also the 
Haves, for this liberation does not leave any untouched. 
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Training for Performance and Behavioural 
Change * 

B.C. MUTHAYYA 

IN RECENT times, training has been perceived to have a major input 
for facilitating the development process in improving the quality of 
personnel, engaged in the delivery of services and programmes. The 
new impetus given for training generated a wider interest in evolving 
training programmes and content which would contribute to personal 
development vis-a-vis organisational development. Most often, 
questions have been asked about what training does to the individual 
who passes through various training programmes periodically. However, 
it should be admitted that most of the training programmes are not 
built into the career development of the personnel in government 
organisations. Career development is a life long process cf develop- 
ing work values, crystallising any occupational identity, learning 
about opportunities and trying out plans for part-time recreational 
and full-time work situations. In case, we conceive training as an 
opportunity to improve one's career performance, then it has to be 
provided for in such a manner that it fulfils the career demands, 
enhancing the individual ' s potentialities in meeting the requirements 
of work and organisation. Career development perspective^ has the 
following implications: 

1. Improving human resource planning and development activities 
in organisations; 

2. Improving individual career planning and helping people who 
are caught in difficult work situations to cope more effec- 
tively with those situations; 

3. Problem of improving the matching process at all stages of the 
career so that early, mid and late career crisis can be dealt 
with more effectively by both the organisation and the indivi- 


’’^e ideas expressed in this article are of the author and not of 
the Institute where he works . 
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duals caught in this crisis; 

4. The problem of obsolescence, deiBOtivation and levelling-off 
which occur in mid and late career; 

5. The problem of , balancing the family and work concerns at 
different life stages; and 

6. Problem .of maintaining productivity and rnotivation of all 
employees who are individual contributors .and/or who are not, , 
motivated towards climbing the organisational ladder. 

Assuming these have implications for career development, the ques- 
tion arises whether the current training efforts contribute to any 
one of these aspects. In case, it does, then it will have a meaning- 
ful : role in contributing to the improvement of organisational per- 
formance. Otherwise it would become a routinised exercise in futility 

TRAINING AND ORGANISATIONAL EFFECTIVENESS 

Looking at training as a concept, it could be understood • as a 
planned learning experience designed to bring about permanent change 
in an individuates knowledge, attitudes and skills and if I may add, 
to create the required urderstanding in organisational inter-personal 
interactions. 

In case, we conceive performance as a function of ability in 
interaction with motivation, we may perhaps assume that people 
employed in government systems have the required ability. The latter 
could be sharpened further through training for improvement in 
knowledge and skills resulting in competence. In other words, 
training should aim to improve the competence of the people in orga- 
nisations in order to manage the changing job demands emerging from 
time to time. This should not be a problem for any training institu- 
tion as imparting knowledge and skills seems to constitute the main 
focus in all training endeavours. ■ The basic problem would be to 
energise motivation which, coupled with self confidence, contributes 
to commitment. One may be able to produce competent individuals but 
it may be difficult to produce committed individuals as the latter 
seems to be a challenge to the modern trainer and the training 
institutions . 

Training effectiveness Is usually determined by assessing some 
combination of the following criteria: Trainees’ reaction to the 
programme content and training process( reaction) , knowledge or skill 
acquisition (learning), behaviour change (behaviour) and improvements 
in tangible individual or organisational outcome, such as improve- 
ments in performance or productivity (results).^ It is believed that 
the positive trainee reactions, learning, behavioural change and 
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improvements in job- related outcomes are expected from well -designed, 
and well -administered training programmes. However, trainee atti- 
tudes, interests, values and expectations may attenuate or enhance 
training effectiveness. In the context of this preposition, it would 
be of interest to analyse the influence of specific individual 
characteristics on the effectiveness of the training contributing to 
either improvement in job performance or behavioural change. This 
factor seems to have been taken for granted in our endeavour to train 
on a large scale the in-service personnel of the Indian Administra- 
tive Service. In our efforts to bring about responsive administra- 
tion, changes in values, motivations, perceptions and attitudes of 
incumbents in the government systems become of paramount importance. 
It is also believed that the trainability of the individual partici- 
pant may influence his learning, behavioural change and performance. 
Trainability is conceived as the degree to which officer participants 
are able to learn and apply the m^iterial emphasised in the training 
programme . 

Trainability 

Trainability is a function of trainees’ ability and motivaton. 'The 
cognitive and psycho-motor skills that trainees possess directly 
influence whether or not, they will be able to understand and master 
the content of the training programme. Assuming, particularly in the 
case of officers of the Indian Administration Service, that the 
trainees possess the prerequisite skills needed to learn the training 
programme content, performance in the programme will be poor if 
motivation is low or absent. In other words, the trainee’s motivation 
and attitude make all the difference in training effectiveness re- 
gardless of a well-designed and well-administered training programme. 
The influence of work environment on trainability is another factor 
that also needs to be considered. It is believed that the climate of 
the organisation (supportive or non- supportive) and the social 
context (relations between superordinate- subordinate officers and 
colleagues) of the work setting provide the reinforcement and feed- 
back. Wherever the work environment is supportive, there is a likeli- 
hood of transfer of skills and knowledge from the training environ- 
ment to work environment. The environmental component encompasses 
both trainees’ perceptions of the social support for use of new 
knowledge or skills and possible task constrains (lack of equipment 
or financial resources). Viewed in this context, the question arises 
as to what extent the civil service training programme — whatever may 
be the objectives as advocated from time to time for short or long 
duration courses— has fulfilled the objectives of transferring 
learning experiences gained through training to job situations, pri- 
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marily in improving performance coupled with the required behavioural 
change. It is also found that most of the training institutions seem 
to concentrate on improving knowledge dimension or skill development 
or concentrate fully on behavioural change through a variety of 
exercises in human dimensions. 

Evaluation of the civil service training seems to have received a 
favourable feedback as it touches only the '‘reaction' component. The 
reactions of the officer trainees to a large extent depend upon a 
variety of factors. In case, we seek guidance from Herzberg's theory 
of motivation, one can infer that reactions generally are based more 
on *‘hygiene factor' than 'motivation factor'. Quite often, the 
trainees have expressed unhappiness about the living conditions, the 
type of facilities provided for board and lodging, transport arrange-- 
ments, reception and other arrangements for local and private visits 
during the programme. 1/^erever these have been taken care of excel- 
lently well by imaginative or business -minded training institutions, 
the reactions of the participants have been very positive to the 
entire programme.. Wherever, this is neglected or not provided for up 
to the expected level of satisfaction of the participants, then it 
gets reflected in the reaction to the entire programme. In case we 
conceive the programme content, methods and their outcome as the 
'motivators', then the satisfaction resulting from this should under- 
mine the little dissatisfaction that may result from 'hygiene 
factor'. However, experience has it, that the reverse process from 
“motivators' to ^’hygiene' generally does not take place but the 
influence of 'hygiene' on “motivators' seems to be predominant. A 
cursory glance of summary evaluation of one week IAS courses offered 
at NIRD revealed that the reactions of the participants keep on 
varying from course to course as what one group endorses, another 
group underrates it. Thus, the value of benefits accruing from this 
evaluation from 'reaction' becomes dubious towards improving pr^ 
gramme content. The general observations are mostly mixed or uncer- 
tain to the course content. This is particularly so as the partici- 
pant’s groups are not homogeneous in regard to the fields of assign- 
ment. Since the focus of NIRD programmes was on ^*Policy Analysis and 
Management for Agriculture and Rural Development", most of the 
participants vdio had either not worked in the area or do not foresee 
the possibility of working in this area, perhaps felt that the oppor- 
tunities to put to use their acquired knowledge in the course was 
limited and their reactions to the course were generally not always 
positive. Those officers, who were at the fag end of their career, 
did not visualise their working for rural or agricultural development 
in the few years of service left tc them. It was a general feeling 
among the participants that if they are trained in any particular 
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area, they should be allowed to specialise in these areas in order to 
motivate them to sustain their interest. They also expressed a desire 
that training programmes should have a practical orientation. This 
concept qf ^'^practical orientation”, which people who matter 
frequently use without mentioning its operational aspects, seems to 
be an escapism from absorbing anything new or differexit as it is 
believed that nothing is practical unless some one makes an attempt 
to try it out. These participants were generally against classroom 
type of lectures and opted for a learning process through brief 
statements of the basic areas followed by discussions and case 
studies. This seems to be a good suggestion but experience seem to 
suggest that not all participants were found to contribute to such 
discussions and invariably it gets bogged down to a few; the others 
being passive spectators. The het€;rogenous nature of these training 
groups, except that they all belong to the same service, being 
influenced by its immediate applicability to a particular job situa- 
tion may guide them to view the course objectives differently than 
what was indicated. 

Size of Group of Trainees and Duration of Course 

There were also opinions about the size of the group being large 
and not necessarily conducive for successful interaction in a 
classroom situation. Though the size of the group has restricted 
itself to 30 participants, it has not exceeded 27 or so. The size 
could be a hinderance when discussions in a vertical -mix group takes 
place in the same order as perhaps obtaining in the organisational 
hierarchy. It is likely that those in the lower levels of seniority 
may get neglected as seniors seems to monopolise by virtue of theii 
position. Though it was expected that in courses of this type, inter- 
action power should supersede position power’ but then habits do not 
disappear just because one has moved from the office to the Training 
Institute. This is particularly so in government based Institutions 
which does not seem to foster a different culture than what obtains 
in the general administrative set-up of the country at large. The 
one-week courses were viewed as too short and four week courses too 
long. They were of the view that the participants should have the 
choice to select the courses and should not be forced into courses 
which are not of their choosing. Only advantage perceived in one-week 
courses was that it would provide a forum for officers of varying 
seniority to interact freely, update their knowledge and share their 
views and experiences. Some were of the view that the benefit of the 
course, with the focus on courses offered at NIRD accrue mere to 
those who are currently engaged in this area of work. 

Similar assessment have been received for the four-week IAS 
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ccurse, held recently at NIRD on ^Policy Analysis and Management for 
Agriculture and Rural Development**. The course has been rated 
favourably .(Reaction), and most of them felt that this exposure was 
good to equip them with an understanding of the various dimensions of 
policies and programmes of agricultural and rural development and 
also provided them an opportunity for interaction with colleagues. 
However, it was found that in a four-week programme, the initial 
period during the first week will have quite an amount of resistance, 
may be an attempt to size up the training situation but after the 
first week, there is certain amount of accommodation and slowly this 
will turn out into a positive attitude. This in a way suggests the 
importance of the first week in the long duration programmes and the 
way in which the first week is handled will have an impact on subse- 
quent accommodation and adjustment of the participants. The four-week 
courses seem to have a better appreciation of the course content and 
the opportunity provided for their exposure. Another problem expres- 
sed in the attitude of the participants tc speakers, either guest or 
internal faculty members. There was a mixed reaction to the speakers. 
It was found that in some courses, the speakers were never allowed to 
make their points of view or complete their presentation and inter- 
ruptions follow one after another, at times deviating from the main 
theme under discussion. It is likely that participants, by virtue of 
their position in a superior service or assumed ''know all attitude” 
do not seem to have the patience to first absorb what the other 
professes to say and then react. This could be termed as ’’evaluative 
listening” rater than listening with a open mind. This discussion and 
the learning process gets enhanced if there is a healthy interaction 
between the speaker and the listener instead of what was observed in 
some of the training programmes. 

Ifeed for Basic Strategies of Training 

These experiences in managing the courses for senior officers of 
the IAS seem to indicate that exposure to training programmes, asa 
matter of routine in order to fulfil the requirements, will defeat 
the very purpose for which these courses are organised and invest- 
ments made. In order to obviate this difficulty, it would be better 
for those who matter, to evolve the basic strategies of training 
instead of leaving it nebulously to the myraid number of training 
institutions. All are aware that the task needing attention at the 
moment of time is improving performance or efficiency coupled with 
the behavioural change to bring about self-confidence, optimism arxi 
adaptability to the changing demands axxi cut across the bureaucratic 
rule and procedure oriented behaviqur. In case our concern is clear, 
then we have to find out a method of transmiting these concerns 
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through an exposure to a reasonable period, not the ^"^hit and run’* 
one-week programme but may be a little longer duration say for 10 
days with the above objectives in focus. It is also believed that the 
knowledge which is not perceived to be useful will meet with lot of 
resistance from the participants however, good the knowledge per se. 
Therefore, the knowledge and skills imparted should be in consonance 
with the organisational requirements as well as job expectations of 
the incumbents. 

SUMMING UP 

Taking the preamble of this article into consideration, one may 
have to work for improvements in competence and commitment in o'-der 
to manage the given task regardless of the subject matter specialisa- 
tion. The latter could always be obtained through individual efforts 
as the capability is inherent among these officers occupying pivotal 
positions in the organisation. However, behavioural change involving 
not only personal development but also establishing healthy relation- 
ships, particularly in the context of inter -dependent and coordina- 
tive administrative activity in the organisation, both between super- 
and subordinate officers as well as across the different departments' 
involving colleagues, cannot perhaps be managed by the individual 
alone unless they are put through a wel 1 -designed, purposive and 
meaningful training programme. The training situation should be 
designed to encourage participants to learn to work with other people 
without giving room to be unduly influenced by prestige or status. In 
other words, effort should be made to build up team work and its 
importance in the management of current programmes need to be stres- 
sed. This seems to be the essence of the present day administration 
dealing with dynamic programmes like Poverty Alleviation, agricul- 
tural productivity and the population control to name a few. 

As mentioned earlier, it is also necessary to work out career 
paths for each officer after say six years of adiriinistrative service 
and expose them to training programmes at periodical intervals to 
enhance their capabilities in rational problem solving and for 
managing programmes through working with relevant people. It is also 
felt that over a period of time, everybody reaches their Plateau in 
work life which prevents them either from changing their work habits 
or getting motivated to do their jobs better. In such a situation, 
any kind of training oriented to help these people to overcome the 
constraints of the Plateau may go a. long way in enhancing their 
potentialities and make their contributions. The task would be to 
decide, both in short and long duration training programmes, prepara- 
tion of inputs in training situations to manage development of 
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competence and commitment of the officers. This could be facilitated 
through assessment of training needs^ on the following lines: 

1. Basic Management skills (organising, planning, delegation and 
problem solving): involving setting goals and work objec- 
tives, developing realistic time schedule to meet work requir- 
ements, identifying and weighing alternative solutions; 

2. Inter-personal skills (developing subordinates, motivating 
others and building team work): involving, resolving interper- 
sonal conflicts, creating a developmental plan for employees 
and identifying and understanding individual employees needs; 

3. Administrative skills: involving understanding ard interpre- 
ting rules and regulations, impartiality in managing the 
affairs related to the people; and 

4. Quality control: involving ability to collect, analyse and 
interpret statistical data and feedback and also using 
statistical software on the computer. 

In case, the training capsules are built around these training 
needs, there is a possibility of this being fitted into the career 
map of the officers. In this context, periodical reinforcement 
through training may help the process of maximising one’s potentiali- 
ty and ultimately result in self-actualisation in the larger context 
of organisational vis-a-vis national goals. 
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IXXIJMENTS AFTER documents, books after books, scholars, researchers, 
writers, et al., once, not long ago, used to describe and depict 
post-independent public administration in this country as moving 
towards ^development administration^ (by now a worn-out cliche), 
leaving behind the colonial nostalgia of ’’law atid order” and ^regula- 
tory^ administration. In a paper (entitled ’’Developmental Frame- 
work — Essential Stability vs. Requisite Destabilisation” ) presented 
by this author in an international conference in Europe some years 
ago, the administrative transition in India was shown as a journey 
from: warfare to welfare, dependence to inter-dependence, negativism 
to positivism, passivism to activism, peripheral to penetratal, indi- 
vidualist to statist, framework to network, laissez fairism to 
socialism, circumferencial to radial, regulational to entrepre- 
neurial, and night-watchmanship to guardianship. This about sums up 
the ideological and idiomatic change, that was, slowly but surely, 
often imperceptibly, sweeping over the administration lardscape. The 
vision and missions of the new state, settting a predominantly utili- 
sation and liberal cultural tone of the nation, have been enshrined 
in the Preambular Pronouncements and Directive Principles of India’s 
Republican Democratic Socialistic Constitution. The ideals of liberty 
(of thought, belief, faith and worship), apd equality (of opportunity 
and status) — as mentioned in the Preamble — have found eloquent ex- 
pression in the section of Fundamental Rights (Part III), providing a 
formidable protective cover to the individual citizens. Simul- 
taneously, the section of Directive Principles (Part IV) ^ charts out 
an agenda of action for the State in not only enriching the quality 
of life of men but also ushering in an egalitarian society through 
growth and distributive justice. 

The metamorphosis in this philosophy of a Welfare State committed 
to uplifting the level of living and upgrading the standard of life 
of those doon^d to the dustbin of history, and transforming a society 
fractured by. the ravages of casteism, communalism, religionism (i .e. , 
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tundamentalism) 3 and regionalism on the one hand, ard rapacious 
exploitation of the poor-majority by the rich-minority, leading to 
the Marxian divide between have-nots and haves on the other, has cast 
a challenging role to public administration, inasmuch as, much of the 
development in less developing countries (LDCs) is state-cum-adminis- 
t rat ion- induced. It is in the fitness of things, therefore, that in 
the scale . of operations, contents of functions and methodology of 
execution, the Indian administration finds itself confronted with 
programmes, tasks, activities, responsibilities, etc., totally 
undreamt of before and for which it also finds itself thoroughly 
unequipped and unprepared. Development itself is a paradoxial balance 
between basic stability and dynamic destabilisation and constitutes, 
by itself, a crisis of sorts. Society in search of improvement move- 
ment needs order (of the law) — as it is in need of violence (of 
turbulence ). In such a context, administration has to make for both 
maintenance and break-through, and cater for continuity as well as 
discontinuity at the same time, and in the process, must be a ^nu- 
look’ administration — a new wine in an old bottle. (In fact, many 
perceptive administration-watchers rather find the gap between the 
objective and achievement, promise and performance, dream and 
reality, acutely agonising, and the cause for this mis-match has been 
related to the original sin of absent-minded and uncritical accept- 
ance of the Whitehall model of administration — good for the colonial 
regime of political consolidation and economic exploitation but bad 
for r€alis,ing the new assumptions of the State and goals of the 
nation) . ;\r^en the national aspirations underwent a sea-change, admi- 
nistrative structure needed a differential experimentation with a 
vastly different processual technology and d3mamic human resources 
development progiamme built into it.’- This, alas, did not happen^.'^A 
revolution of rising expectations of the new times was sought to be 
met by the evolution of marginalised administrative management, which 
was obviously incapable of meeting the surging challenge of the new 
mood and temper of an awakened nation. ^ 

Challamges Facing Indian Administration 

The system-incapacity in ternss of machinery, method and man — the 
famous M-triangle paradigm — was soon to be apparent. The existing 
structural edifice developed deep fissures under environmental pres- 
sures and almost cracked under the weight of its own gigantism. 
Simultanecusly, the procedural jungle of archaic rules, archival 
regulations, formidable forms, high-rise hierarchy with numberless 
levels, the superb shuttlecocking of papers, zigzag workflowfell 
leading to a magnificient game of decision-dodging— resulted in a 
virtual administrative thrombosis, causing the clotting of develop- 
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mental bloodf low. Personnel in the system were found professionally, 
and more important, culturally wanting, having failed to cope with 
the emerging crisis of development and the call for modernisation. 
Skill insufficiency, attitudinal Inadequacy, cerebral and thoracic 
impoverishment —in short, the cultural poverty — of the public bureau- 
cracy had already taken a very heavy toll in terms of its delivery 
system and managerial pet formance. 

This is where we stand, at the altar of an administration-effete 
and disabled by cardiac arrest, a management being removed to the 
Intensive Care Unit, as it were. There is no doubt that the system 
requires major surgery, a massive therapeutic treatment and prolonged 
vitaminisation programme. It also needs good nursing care to bring it 
back to health. This means that there is an urgent need for an 
effective strategy of reform, to overcome the emerging deformity in 
the system. Whether it should be total or incremental, wholesale or 
retail, are matters of detailed renewal-technology on which debate 
may be raised but no question need be asked about the basic need for 
administrative change on which there already exists a consensual 
congruence of opinion, the divergence as it exists, surfacing only on 
the form of reforms, i.e., the nature of the replacement model and* 
the modality. 

Out of the three-dimensional change, the centre of the stage is 
necessarily occupied by the personnel. Rightly, no structure, no 
machinery, no procedure, indeed no system can go much l^eyond the 
collective character of the personnel in the organisation. In a real 
sense, human resource is the richest resource available to the 
organisation — an asset which, unlike others, appreciates over time. 
But this value-appreciation is directly contingent on sound , invest- 
ment in men so that the problems regarding i r relevancies , obsole- 
sence, skill-gaps, educational-lag, attitudinal distortions, ethical ; 
aberrations and cultural erosion could all be solved, corrected and 
cured through self -learning exercises, continuing education, and 
training. J , • . . , 


CIVIL SERVICE TRAINING 

Training as instrument of hcmian resource development in organi- 
sation and public administration is as old as organisation and admi- 
nistration. It has been resorted to as an activation of human mind 
and energising the latent faculties in order to enable workers to 
harmonise with the organisational goals and to perform one's role 
well within the framework of one's: allotted tasks and responsibili- 
ties. In other words, work-place prof essionalisation in its expansive 
sense is the focus of training which complements and completes the 
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process of education initiated earlier in academic institutions, 
colleges, universities and other centres of higher learning* Training 
also sharpens the edge of experience by relating the relevance of 
past work-ways to future demands and individual work- life to the 
wider organisational purpose* By seeking to link up episodic outposts 
in the life of men at work, training becomes a continuing instrumen- 
tality in human resource development and career management. Career 
planning and planning for training are like Siamese twins, 
inseperable; they are, in fact, two sides of the same coin, one 
effectuating the other. 

Importance of * Training 

To understand the real import of training in the Civil Services, 
particularly in the changing perspective, it is necessary to discover 
its correct foci, which undeniably, are: the man, the job, and the 
environment. In a nutshell, the training must enhance al round capabi- 
lities of the man on the job in a specific environment of organisa- 
tion which again operates within the ambience of broader socio- 
economic system. Its basic objective obviously is to convert the 
working human beings into human resource and . to translate a man into 
manpower by adding the necessary power to the man so that he can 
discharge the duties given to him and accomplish the specific tasks 
assigned by the organisation in fulfilment of its global goals. This 
formulation makes the bi -party concern — the individual and the orga- 
nisation— quite clear. If the individual has to be useful to the 
organisation, he must have the correct capability (otherwise the 
organisation would have no use for Mm) and training is one of the 
critical ingredients in such capability-creation. Similarly, if orga- 
nisations have to grow and prosper, in the competitive context, they 
must manufacture '’right* men at the right time, who could carry their 
torch. If it is true of ordinary organisations, it is more true in 
the case of public administration, set in the context of under- 
development but committed to take a quantum jump into the field of 
development and alround modernisation. For the objectives of 
societial modernisation cannot be realised unless the vast array of 
personnel of all kinds and categories, employed at all levels of 
hierarchy in different bureaus, offices, field formations, under- 
takings, corporations and departments, etc., to manage the vaster 
programmes of development— economic, financial, social, educational, 
health, communications, etc., — can be equipped, qualified, skilled 
and motivated. To overcome the barrier of underdevelopment, which, is 
essentially a phenomenon of total socio-economic demands outpacing 
the administrative-maragerial supply, thus creating a qualitative and 
quantitative gap, what is required is to wipe out this deficit. The 
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.surest and cheapest (also the most pragmatic) way to do this, in the 
shortest possible time, is to restructure the continuing educational 
programme for all, creating more learning opportunities, impart 
specialised training and reorient the mental, ideological and motiva- 
tional inputs which go a long way to ^recharge’ the quality of exist- 
ing personnel. To mount an attack on the quantitative front by 
recruiting more and more people miay sound attractive to meet the 
numerical need but because of the resource constraint, market avail- 
ability of the skill-mix appropriate to the level of functioning 
(particularly in the technical fields) and other long-term service 
implications, it is neither always possible nor prudent to go in for 
erratic and hectic adventures in induction. Training can be better 
viewed as replenishment of quantitative shortfall by qualitative 
enrichment, by ensuring managerial S3nriergy in a symbiotic system. 

India had a long tradition of training which was considered to be 
an integral part of job-performance itself and not so much a separate 
outside activity delinked or divorced from the content and the 
context of job, the job-doer and the job supervisor, except in the 
case of some superior cadres i^ere institutional training was also 
provided on entry. Training mostly centred around actual work and it 
really meant more and more of learning opportunities and not formal 
teaching through class-room lecturing; in such exercises the super- 
visor was not only considered tq be a ^ing-pin* but was actually a 
willing partner in enhancing the capacities of the trainee-subordi- 
nates by showing the right way of doing things. From this angle, 
training became really a ^discriminative work’ and ^experience 
gathering’ through the osmosis-process of deriving sustance-f luid 
from job-root. 

Thus, work in an organisation, particularly those transacted in 
the company or collaborative partnership of others, is predominantly 
a socio- technical system. If there is a technology-angle in the work, 
meaning the aspects of technical proficiency for work-efficiency, 
there is also the sociology angle, meaning the interactive or inter- 
dependency relationship with other human beings, making the work 
place a society of workers. 

Indeed, the civil servants have already had long years spent in 
the outer society before they join the inner society of organisa- 
tional administration; they are the products of ambient existen- 
tialism; they are made and moulded by the cross-currents of social - 
dynamics and institutional forces— such as family, neighbourhood, 
schools, colleges, clubs, religion, etc.— which all influence and 
shape their minds, attitudes, character, value system, indeed the 
whole life. They bring with them to the Civil Service all the 
strengths and weaknesses of the environment where they grow, and with 
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the widening -of the catchment area and the broadening of the hinter- 
land of public employment, the government has to contend with good, 
bad or indifferent qualities of human commodity. It is in this sense 
that there is a co-relation between educational system of the country 
and its quality on the one hand and the public service system ard its 
quality, on the other. While education in centres of liberal learn- 
ing, inculcating a broad, often deep, proficiency in certain disci- 
plines makes for an overall cultural preparation for life (though one 
may earn one’s living through it), training in the professional 
institutes, such as staff colleges, academic institutes, etc., is 
more, work- specific and seeks to improve job related efficiency. If in 
the former, intellectual enrichment, disciplining of mental facul- 
ties^ cultural re-inf orcing, etc., are intended, in the latter, 
better and fault-free job performance, task execution, duty 
discharge, etc., are emphasised. This is how the roles and the goals 
of the two are traditionally viewed though, in essence, without a 
good education and cultural grounding, even efficiency in the limited 
Civil Service or work place-centres, cannot be attained or sustained. 

Let us have a look at the following diagram: 


Trait-Processual Model (Job to Job-Done) 



FACTORS FACTORS 
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The process of job-doing and work~accompl ishment is contingent on 
support of prominent traits, such as aptitudinal (orientation), 
professional (skills), cerebral (head), thoracic (heart), character 
(culture) and many ethers, not so overt, which would also indicate 
the intricate interactive and inter-dependency structure of rein- 
forcement through yiich any job, once initiated, will pass before it 
is done. It is, no doubt j true that all these traits are not required 
uniformly or in the same measure for all job-discharge, at all 
levels. Rightly, job classification determines the types of traits 
that will be pressed into service. Routinistic job may need one 
type, strategic-policy formulations jobs another, and tactical 
problem-solving variety will need still different attributes. 
Machine -hand ling demands one type of technical skill, and man- 
marsagement a completely different one. In some, conceptual and 
intellectual ability is a must, while in others qualities of 
character essential. In this manner, one may discover a good variety 
of qualificatory traits required for discharging the duties in 
different areas of work. Similarly, there is also a hierarchy of 
skills co-related to the various levels of responsibilities and 
demands. Training has to cater for this width and depth of 
functionalities, in terms of both the content and methodology. 

Nature of Training 

If one stops to discover the functional character of training 
itself and versatility of its purpose, it would really be revealing. 
This is so because it has to be in step with the changes that are 
taking place in the scenario of personnel management philosophy 
itself. Indeed, the whole concept and the range of human resource 
planning have urdergone a sea-change over the years, and with them, 
the whole substance, perspective, and methodology of training also. 
There is no gainsaying that today^s problems cannot be solved by 
yesterday’s solutions; the emerging scenario unfolds many disconti- 
nuities vhiich need untapped knowledge to bridge; future is not just a 
unilinear extension or extrapolation of the past but, being a 
juncture in time, it is qualitatively a different entity; it, 
therefore, stands to reason that it has to be taken care of by a 
differential strategy. Indeed, true training has less to do with 
^retrospective* or just ^reactive* response to organisation’s past 
activities or cri^ses but must concern itself more with the 
■'prospective’ planning and i proactive’ behaviourism. In its 
operational stratagem, it has to be interactive’ also in nature. 
Thus, as, an intervention strategy, training must be: 

- Preventive, arresting obsolesence (both individual and 
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organisational); 

- Curative, pre-active bridging of insufficiencies of knowledge 

and skills; 

"" Adaptiva, shaping adjustinants with socio*"t6chnological and 
environmental changes; 

” Promotivei) developing new outlook and capabilities and 
ethological version of quality, excellence and accomplishment; 
and 

, - Transformative, making a total man with new cultural 

attributes operating in the realm of personality, character 
and behaviour. 

To be able to survive and also t'o thrive, an organisational 
management must have to handle effectively two kinds of 
relationships: 

"" - One of mutual compliance or equilibrating; and 

- One of adaptability or reciprocity. 

The former r/lates to the internalism while the latter to 
external ism organisational behaviour; if the former-relationship 
is woven around peace and harmonic existence within, the latter 
centres around dynamic co-existence with outside. To conduct both 
these affairs, the personnel must have the necessary "'fitment* and 
training, as a holistic and interactive strategy helps in this 
ideal-seeking role. Since totals and not compartmental, man is the 
object, and also the subject, of this educative process, training 
needs to cover all the quality requirements. Organisational growth, 
personal development and, above all, the human fulfilment, all this 
constituting the essential module in career management, must be 
predicted on appropriate training programme. Therein lies the 
significant correlation between training and. "career management*. 

CAREER MANAGEMEOT 

Though it is almost universally accepted that for any organisation 
to realise its myriad goals and go beyond, it will be necessary, 
indeed inescapable, to have the right blend of people within it to 
conceive, fornulate, plan, programme and implement the various poli- 
cies for its progress and prosperity, yet the methodology of > having* 
such 'right* people at the /right* point of "time* at the right 
'place* has not been fully comprehended, certainly not internalised 
in the policy-'-framework, far less in the culture-structure, by the 
organisation authorities. On the contrary, there has been rather a 
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very casual acceptance of its need but no special endeavour to get 
such right people and having got them through initial recruitment 
exercise^ to retain them, if not to make them flourish further enabl*^ 
ing them suitably to undertake future programmes and meet the clial- 
lenges of' the unknown. 

But this consciousness and effort, on the part of the organisa- 
tion, to prepare its personnel to be equal to not only the current 
functions, but also the anticipated assignmental responsibilities, 
that is to say, meet both today’s manpower requirements but also 
tomorrow's manpower demand, lie at the heart of career management 
policy-plans. How best to do it, who all should be covered under 
the umbrella of such a plan, the resources required to back up such 
a plan and even the timings, etc., are all matters of details, 
involving, no doubt, methodological issues as also, to a large 
extent, organisational policy convinct ions. But no organisation can 
today ignore the critical significance of managing the career of its 
men who have to have their dreams and aspirations fulfilled while 
working for the organisation. There is the much-discussed hierarchy 
of needs, starting, at the earthy level, with the physical -safety- 
security syndrome to the high-level, etherial (but none -the- less 
real) socio-ego-self actualisation needs which, if not met, would 
force men out of the organisation to seek pastures elsewhere, if 
feasible; if not, they would remain disgruntled, discontented and 
demotivated with all the negative responses of alienation, decommit- 
ment and withdrawn— leading to a declining performance-graph of the 
entire organisation. Career management is nothing but a kind of 
^harmonisation’-management-bleriding with the objective of attaining a 
quality-level performance from its personnel in realising the goals 
of the organisation with the fulfilment of the developmental demands 
of the individuals working for it. Not only harmonisation, but, in 
a deeper sense, career management is also a f humanisation' exercise. 
But, as has often been seen, in the scale of values, organisation 
frequently fcrgets men but takes adequate care of machine and 
material. In any productivity-system, the latter are invariably 
taken into account and the former taken for granted. That it is a 
fallacy, has to be admitted and the bluff needs to be called. The 
facile assumption that everything about personnel going on smoothly 
along expectedly right lines with no need to bother at all about 
them or their career jdilchy then, could be left alone to itself, is 
not only wrong but dangerously pernicious. The fact remains that it 
will be too costly to throw the career to the tyranny of time or to 
the mercy of chances, or to the casuality and cruelty of circumstan- 
ces. Manpower, as one of the resources, needs, like many others, 
constant replenishment both qualitatively and quantitatively, and 
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without career management that simply is not possible. 

Tte a»::ept :of Career Man^ 

If Career is conceived as a long-term commitment to an organise- 
tioh, profession, a particular discipline, skill or job, career 
management must mean an orderly and systematised progression through 
a series of jobs or positions, each offering increased challenge, 
autonomy, and responsibility, and each position building on the 
experience gained in previous position; in short, a career path is 
directed with deliberation towards some particular goal or target 
position, ^Management' has certain objective ^'planning* criteria as 
distinct from just happening, in an evolutiona-ry process which is 
purely a function of time. It is not like men aging with years or 
hair greying or leaves withering, through an automatic involuntary 
process under an inexorable law of life, so that if an employee * A* 
spends time in an organisation ?C'; he will become -D', with 
efflux of time and without much effort. But uhen develops into 

during the employable period of his work- life, in terms of a 
consciously adopted policy and pre-planned conditions of service, 
through a systematised widening of functional responsibilites and 
enhancing of status, one notices traces of career development, plan- 
ning or management in such a thing. Indeed, management of career 
only enables an organisation to meet its current and projected 
manpower requirements through provision of career opportxjtnities for 
ids employees, which basically aims at optimising the effectiveness 
of human resources of the organisation through planned development of 
their knowledge, skills and potentialities and securing commensurate 
promotion, status and salary hike. Career planning, then, ensures 
that employees remain useful, do not run to seed or become obsolete 
and deadwood. When the rot of executive or managerial obsolescence 
sets in, when there is an “intellectual menopause* or y^en there is 
thrombosis of development, the employment itself becomes dispropor- 
tionately costly, organisation gets less in return for the money it 
invests, and ultimately it loses the race. Career-growth and advance- 
ment for the employees, promising them opportunity-enlargement and 
self-fulfilment, and without which they are reduced to mere ^passen- 
gers* and no more a human resource, are, thus, matters of survival 
and growth for the OTganisation. 

In this view of things, there is a distinct complementarity- 
relationship between organisation and its personnel. In fact, both 
must have their concepts of career and, ideally, the external 
(organisational) career must converge on he internal (individual) 
career, and, in the congnsence of these '^exogenous* and Endogenous’ 
careers, there is growth for both, individual advancement and orga- 
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nisational development. If career management, in one sense, is the 
^hxaman side of toniorrow*, it is, in another important sense, part of 
^future management’ of the organisation itself. It is no longer a 
mere "maintenance’ function but belongs to the realm of ^break- 
through’ programmes, based on ^anticipation and preparation’, so that 
events do not overtake or crisis does not devour the organisation. 
Effective career management would involve smooth succession plan- 
ning, painless transition, planned progression and at the same time, 
a systematised continuity, all with a predetermined purpose. The 
keynote of career management is planning the entire process (of 
employee development) in advance, and processing the whole- plan (of 
action), in chartered orbit. 

Career starts with the fitment of a person in an organisation. If 
a fairly long span of time is assumed to be spent by the recruitee, 
the employer has to assume the reasonable responsibility for his 
future developmental needs throughout the period he is there, i.e., 
his career, right from the day one. Although the preparatory educa- 
tional stage (or liiat has also come to be known as /exploratory* or 
'^breeding’ phase), after which only a person enters the employment 
' market’, is not the direct responsibility of the employer j still 
scouting activity sometimes starts there itself and hence, there 
must be some, pro-career concerns also in terms of dissemination of 
information, creating, opportunities for organisational acquaintances 
and building up good ^incentive-structure’ through scholarship, 
tuition remission, educational sponsorship, financial assistance, 
institutional exposure abroad, and, last but not the least, career 
counselling. 

Career Stages 

When an drganisatiqn recruits an employee in any of the grades of 
its cadre for a fairly long tenure, the employer must, not only take 
interest in but also take constructive charge of the employee’s 
career from then .on. On entry, the employee is in a kind of ^budding’ 
stage (also known as honeymoon stage’), which really is the forma- 
tive phase of his career. Usually, employee will be in the junior 
scale of the entry grade or will be crossing into one just above 
(also known as ’career grade*), where he will be spending several 
years and the organisation’s responsibility at this stage would be to 
see that the employee's concerns are taken care of, he is helped to 
settle down ' and establish himself. Not only induction-training in 
the form of organisational work-familiarisation programmes, technical 
or professional, on the job or at the institutions, but at times, 
generalised foundational programmes are also developed for mainly 
(so called) superior services so as to give them an input’ (primari- 
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ly academic) on economicSj history, culture, social policy, constitu~ 
tion, public administration issues, etc. The latter also serves the 
fxjirpose of bringing together civil servants of different cadres for 
a cross'"Culturisation amorg themselves whc would be meeting as col- 
leagues while working in different areas in future. The idea is 
good, but elitist, and the programme is academic hence repetitive, 
for most trainees. Moreover, its subsequent applicational utility 
is also not fully established; even if it is, it is no more than 
marginal and perhaps disproportionate to the cost. 

The next phase would be establishment and developmental stage 
(also known as '‘‘blooming or '^marital* stage). During this early- 
career period, the executive would be in the junior administrative 
grade or selection grade. This is the period vihen the organisation 
must not only orient the employees in a manner that will create 
maximum learning opportunities and favourable attitude towards the 
organisation but also ensure that the assignments are optimally 
challenging by giving them a genuine test of their abilities and 
skill. In this stage, it is necessary to develop strategies and 
tactics for ^motivating’ or 'remctivating’ the plat eaued employee or 
a divisional manager or a director so that he continues to be produc- 
tive or to ensure an adequate transition from technical work to 
management work with suitable training and developnental opportuni- 
ties, particularly for those who have management talent and want to 
be a manager* The programme that usually is mounted at this level is 
what has come to be known as Management Development (if the senio- 
rity range cf the participants is slightly lower, then it is referred 
to as Management Orientation (earlier known as' executive develqpment). 
Also, some area-specilisation input is also packed in the capsule so 
as to expose them to the latest knowledge in the field as also to 
enable them to update their old specialist skills. In other words, 
the developmental strategy is a blend of specialist-professional 
exposure punching it with certain doses of theory and practice.. 

The executives/managers get thereafter catapulted frcm this point 
to the higher career stages wirdch would be stable or ^mature’ (also 
known as “full bloom’ or 'familial’ stage). People here would be in 
the super time scale, occupying senor management positions, involving 
high level policy and programming assignments. The organisation must 
at this stage help people to flourish, to the maximum extent possible 
give them wider rectangle of responsibilities for performance and 
broader opportunities for adjusting to their changing role, as the 
career shifts from the more specialised to more generalised advisory 
role. In this top level stage of policy-planning-advisory area, the 
organisation must see to it that their career is developed in such a 
manner that during the critical phases of their life cycles, the 
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performing managers are enabled to devote their full timej attentipfij 
energy^ and life to the organisation andj therefore, all their 
neede^ — personal, familial and organisational — must be well looked 
after by the employing organisation. Unless the career interests are 
c^ered for and the self-actualisation facilities are provided, 
there are bound to be some serious problems. Here, in particular, 
the best of management and best of personnel management must con- 
verge. Developmental strategies in this part of career, must then 
be oriented towards policy-making, programme planning, and review, 
and problem Solving. The focus should be advanced study and educa- 
tion for professionalised efficiency, total preparation for leader- 
ship and system control, culturation, for acquiring new moral values 
and a kind of spiritual attitude reflected in a spirit of dedication 
to public service, an ethical base for high human endeavour, and 
transformation of character and an urge to work for a cause higher 
than onself, etc. Training in this area of career must aim at 
generating ericrgies \diich can transcend todayism and consumerism, and 
vanquish material handicaps in search of self-fulfilment, which 
itself shcAild be considered to be a valued privilege. 

Need for Training at Different Levels 

This no doubt runs counter to the assumptions (of conventional 
wisdom)— mistaken by all stardards— that higher one ascends in the 
hierarchic ladder, the lower becomes the need for him to be educated. 
The rationality’’, on the other hand, lies in the acceptance of the 
premise that a top man viio is not intellectually vibrant and prcfes- 
slonally backdated (for want of constant updating), a top manager 
who is not sensitive to social and human affairs is a dangerous 
organisation-man— illiterate, irrelevant and dysfunctional, who is 
worth no more than a veritable museum piece. Relevant fine-tuning is 
what transforms, such a man in this part of his career. 

Coming to the Civil Service of India, meaning the federal civil 
service, which I had had occasion to study and research on for long, 
I cannot escape a feeling that structurally there is much that is. not 
good ard continuation-x^rthy. There is, in their watertight compart- 
mentalisrn and rigid regimentation, too much separatism, casteism, 
clannishness, and ascriptiveness, with all the mutiial bickerings, 
bitterness, infighting, competitive psychophancy (to gain favour or 
to come closer to the power that be) and with no fellow-feeling, no 
sense of belongingness, no spirit of togetherness; no esprit de 
corps, no pride, no motivation, no commitment. It is a poor consola- 
tion to hold (though It may not always be unwarranted) that civil 
service is only a sub-system of the bigger social system and, hence, 
the former cannot but be an extension as as a reflection of the 
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latterj with no internal strength to escape its vices. It is also 
expecting too much, indeed it will be crying for the moon, for 
training alone to correct all these structural '-^functional aberra- 
tions or remedy the phychic and pathological symptoms. It will be 
an Uf^ill task.^or civil service to fight a lone battle against the 
pervasive social insufficiencies of all kinds, ethical weaknesses, 
moral degradations, norm-displacements, cultural vaccum, etc., arni 
rise above all such corrosive perversions. But to lose heart in 
sheer pessimism'* is to give up, as a ^gone case*. Time has come, 
once again, to sit, and reflect on the diagnosis of the disease and 
go in for correct prescriptive cure. 

ifeed for Uniform Promotion Cftx)rtunities, Career Progression, etc. 

^Unified civil service’ is one idea which commends itself. (I 
shall not go into the details of the scheme which needs a complete 
elaboration separately). The continuing validity of the institution 
of all-India services in a country of our size, distance, diversities 
and disparities requires to be re-valuated. { The arguments given by 
Sardar Patel in 1946 have largely ceased to be relevant long back but 
I persistence with such irrelevancies seems to be nothing but intellec- 
tual obsolescence.) One question that can be pertinently asked is 
why no other big country or State of the wolrd, developed or undeve- 
loped, federal or unitary, has found the necessity of an institution 
analogous to our all India service, and they are none-the-worse- 
administered cn this score? Conditions of service, pay-entitlements, 
other compensation-package, opportunities for promotion, career 
progression, performance evaluation, reward and punishment system — 
all these should be uni formalised on objective criteria and on a 
rational basis, without being contaminated by considerations of 
elitism for some and pauperism for others ! Above all, the spirit of 
professionalism and service orientation (and not what I have termed 
^master-mindedness’) must be imbued in the civil services. A 
personnel structure and a service system which do not make for 
rational and optimal utilisation of human resources to the best 
advantage of the administration as well as the community at large, 
stand discredited and should be changed by adopting a rational 
approach to each specialised/professionalised area of operation, and 
enlarging their field, as they climb up the functional ladder, to 
merge them in the managerial mainstream so that they can contribute 
on the basis of equal opportunity, without assigning any privileged 
position to any particular cadre. Indeed, after working in the 
various specialisms (at bottom layers), each such entrant must be 
given training, before they occupy the middle management levels, in 
certain other areas, such" as economic. Industrial or financial admi- 
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rdst rations social administration, personnel administraion, planning, 
rural development, etc. All those who have gone through these area 
exposures should be taken to the policy advisory-cum-management seg- 
ment at the senior-most levels of official hierarchy (for which also 
suitable training programme should be designed). A senior manager 
should be enabled to crossfertilise in meta-policy areas, based on 
the foundations of earlier ^thrust-specialisms’ and should not Just 
be a proverbial 'open mind' or green field'. Thus, their-' career' 
must not only be planned on the basis of structural -functional' 
considerations but they need to be developed also by managing the 
professionalised training, and cultivation programmes, at every turn 
of work-cycle. This is what has been marvellously Implemented in 
the armed forces and have very lately been adopted lor civil 
services, no doubt in right earnest now. 

Ambitious Package of Training 

The calendar of training programmes in the Central Government, 
designed for civil servants (including lAS/lPS Officers) at different 
stages of their career indicates a highly ambitious package. Right 
from the top level down to the bottom layers of the service, from 
Cabinet Secretary to an LDC (occasionally even peons), everybocfy has 
been brought under the umbrella. The number, the range and the 
versatility of opportunities for such exposures are really amazing 
and striking, particularly in the perspective of huge numbers and 
multifarious categories of civil servants to be catered for. There 
are, for insta.nce, plan programmes and non-plan programmes, besides 
separate programmes for IAS officei's and joint training programmes 
for District Magistrates and Superintendent of Police. There also 
exists a Cadre Training Plan for Central Secretariat Services, from 
the grade of Section Officers upwards; for officers below the grade 
of Section Officers in the Central Secretariat Service as also some 
other lowef level functionaries, a large number of training courses 
have been mounted by the government. The services of as many as 78 
training institutes of the country covering, within its sweep, 
central training institutes, state government training institutes, 
institutes of management, staff col leges, university departments, 
banking institutes, even private bodies have been enlisted for under- 
taking these massive training programmes. 

Such training courses include plan programmes, and non-plan prog- 
rammes for IAS officers, etc. Briefly, the plan programme is broken 
down into: (i) general category programme conducted on an all-India 
basis for middle level of the Centre, the States and the Public 
Undertakings, and (ii) programmes specific to the States meant for 
senior/middle' level officers of the state governments and state 
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Brief features of the non-plan programmes are shown in Table 
Table 1 fMTUHES OF NON-PIAN PROGRAMS 


Name 

Duration 

(Weeks) 

Career Stage 

Management Development 
Programmes 

3 

10-16 years of Group-A 
service (lAS/lPS/ Central 
Services) 

Management in Government 
Programmes 

2 

5-10 years of Group-A 
service; 8 years of Group-B 
service; < 50 years of age 

Management Orientation 
Programmes 

1-2 

6 years of Group-A service; 
8 years of Group-B service; 
< 50 years of age 

Management Development 
Programme 

4 

Selection grade of CSS 
(Deputy Secretaries) 

Advanced Professional 
Programme in Public 
Administrtion (APPPA) 

38 

10 years of Group-A post; 

< 45 years of age 


Programmes for IAS Officers are meant for officers of 6-9 years of 
service (4 weeks), 10*^16 years of service (4 weeks), 17-20 years of 
service (4 weeks); the refresher courses have been designed for any 
IA.S officer, participants being vertically integrated with no age-bar 
(one week). 

Table 2 indicates training programmes for the CSS. 

SUyMING UP 

Commensurate with the responsibilities that the employees are 
expected, to discharge while fulfilling their assigned role, the need 
for potentiality-development or growth opportunities, professional 
upgradation, proper orientation and correct attitudirial alignments 
must be emphasised. They indeed are inescapable in the changing 
environment. This is so because every jack-up means a change in the 
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Table 2 TRAINIISIG PROGRAMMES FOR CSS 


Name 

Duration 

(Weeks) 

Career' Stage.. ' 

Foundational Training 
Programme 

24 

Directly recruited Section 
Officers 

Professional Development 
Programme 

4 

Promotee Section Officers 

Professional Development 
Programme 

4 

Empanelled Under Secretaries 

Management Development 

4 

Empanelled Deputy Secre- 
taries (Selection Grade of 
CSS) 


NOTE: Details about these are given in Annexure, 


expansion of responsibilities, deepening of difficulties, widening of 
challenge- jurisdictions 5 if not a change in the work nature itself. 
This all need appropriate preparation through on-the-job-training 
(OJT), i.e., work, place exposures or institutionalised learning. 
Training in a generic sense, must invariably be dovetailed in each 
phase of career enlargement. It is not merely the acquisition of 
newer skill or technical knowledge, it is also not only theorising or 
intel 1 actual is ing in a class-room situation about the organisation 
theories or general management-principles evolved in the context of 
experimentation in countries having at different levels of develop- 
ment, and V7ith differential economic and social backgrounds. It is 
also not just the mounting of routinistic training programmes (which 
have of late mushroomed all over the places) unrelated to specific 
functional requirements but undertaken as part of purposeless 
bureaucratic rituals. What is important is to tailor-make the learn- 
ing system on the basis of analysis of work elements, the new job 
environment, the relationship patterns, the social network, behaviou- 
ral dynamics, and the total cultural perspective by realigning the 
attitudes, widening the horizon of outlook, and last, but not the 
least, the opposite value-reinforcements. Some of these may relate 
tb ^spedifics’ but many of them do relate to ^basics*— which have an 
inseverable linkage with the more fundamental aspects of head and 
heart, personal and social psyche. Technical skill is but one re - 
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quirement, conceptual skill is another but socio-human skill is the 
most important ingredient that, goes into the making of efficiency and 
.effectiveness of organisational managers.. Discovering' the relevance 
of this 'skill-relationship is the essence of any worthv^ile training 
programme, and to discover the relevance of such training programme 
to the development of employee-careers is one of the critical 
functions of organisational management. Neither the organisation 
,4)r the. management can escape this responsibility in an environment 
of changing development-perspective. 
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Aimexure 

CALENDAR OF TRAINIM^ PROGRAMMES IN THE CONTEXT OF CARRIER STAGES 


A. PLAN PROGRAMME OF TRAINING 

A Plan Scheme of ^Training of Personnel for Development Adminis’- 
tration* was first included in the Fifth Five Year Plan after a study 
of the training needs of senior officials in relation to the tasks to 
be performed for implementation of the Five Year Plans. Since then, 
a large number of training programmes are being sponsored under this 
schemes every year with a view to improving the planning and imple- 
mentation capabilities of senior and middle level officers at the 
Centre, in the States as also in Public Sector Undertakings. 

A number of special ly -designed training programmes have been 
initiated for personnel engaged in planning, implementation, monitor- 
ing and evaluation of various plan projects. These are mostly in 
the different sectors of developmental activity like Land and Water 
Management, Industry, Health, Utilities and Transport, Rural Develop- 
ment, Tribal Development, Environment, Energy and Power, Training 
Programmes are also conducted in the subject areas like Human Resour- 
ces Development, Project Management, District Planning, Financial 
Management and Computers. The Scheme also includes programmes for 
training of trainers from the States so that the State Governments 
may be able to arrange for the training of the relevant field and 
other staff for more efficient implementation of projects. 

There are two types of training programmes in the Plan Scheme: (1) 
^General’ category programmes, which are conducted on an All India 
basis for middle level officers at the Centre, in the States and in 
Public Sector Undertakings, and (2) ^States* Category programmes, 
conducted by the State Training Institutions, which are meant for 
senior and middle level officers of the respective State Governments 
and State Public Undertakings. 

Duration: 3 days to 4 weeks. 

B. Jra-PIAN PR0GRA^^ 

MANAGEMENT lEVELOPMENT PROGRAMMES 
Objectives ; ■ ■ 

- Enable the participants to examine the ehallenges of the 
socio-economic and political environment in Public 
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Administration. 

- Acquaint the participants with current and emerging concepts 
in both administration and programme management in government 
as these pertain to the executive job performance with a view 
to enhancing their knowledge and skills and contribute to an 
effective execution of their administrative responsibilities. 
Provide an understanding of some of the principles of manage- 
ment including behavioural patterns, leaderships and human 
relations; and 

Impart appreciation of selected tools and techniques of mana- 
gement with a view to improving their analytical skills ard 
decision-making ability. 

Duration: 3 weeks . 

Programme Contents 

The coverage in the Management Development Programmes is on provi- 
.ding knowledge of the theoretical concepts at an advanced level and 
emphasis is on their practical application at a higher management 
level. 

The course contents cover the socio-econonic-political environ- 
ment. Importance of Bureaucracy, Organisation Development, Project 
Management Techniques, IniEormat ion Systems, Introduction to Compu- 
ters, etc. 

Participants* Level: Career stage. 

Officers of All India Services (e.g., Indian Administrative Ser- 
vice, Indian Police Service, Indian Forest Service) and Central 
Services Group-A (both organised or non-organised and technical and 
non-teehnical) with not less than 10 years of service and not more 
than 16 years of service. 

Ihe Officers should not be more than 50 years of age (relaxable up 
to 53 years in case of officers belonging to Scheduled Castes/Sche- 
duled Tribes and in exceptional cases). 

MANAGEMENT IN GOVERNMENT PROGRAMMES 

^Objectives , 

To acquaint the participants with theories and practices of 
management as applieable to public system; 

- To provide them orientaticm to some of the tools and techni- 
ques of management as applicable to public systems; arxi 
To upgrade their management skills. 
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Duration: 2weeks. 

Prograrae Contents 

The entire theme of the management in Government Programme will 
be covered through the following modules: 

Mcxiile 1 : General Management 

Essence of the Indian and Eastern Culture and Philosophy- linkage 
with management,. different systems of Management with emphasis on 
MBO, mission objectives, etc. job profile of participants and common 
irritants in work, delegation and decentralisation, Promoting innova- 
tion and creativity in government with emphasis on Management of 
change, Performance appraisal. Development of subordinates, Implemen- 
tation-Opportunity, etc. 

Module II : Basic Management Skills 

Communication .and percept ion, Superior-Subordinates and interper- 
sonal relation, Effective supervision (Leadership and motivation), 
Conflict Management, Team Building, Effective decision-making skills 
including Role-Play exercise. Self-awareness and Self -development. 

Module III : Office Management 

MIS in Government, Office automation and use of computer with 
demonstration, Records Management, Time Management, Disciplinary 
procedures . 

Module rv : Financial Management 

Decentralisation, Financial Management, Financial Propriety and 
Government Audit, Cost Accounting and Cost Consciousness, Budget 
including performance/ zero- base budgeting. 

Module V : Project Planning and Investment Decisions 

Cost benefit analysis for investment decisions (including 
discounted cash flow), Project Planning and Evaluation (including 
reference to network techniques). 

Participants* Level: Career Stage 

The programme is meant for officers with 5-10 years of service in 
Group-A or with at least 8 years of service in Group-B (both Central 
and state Governments). The Officers should not be more than 50 years 
of age (relaxable up to 53 years in case of Officers belonging to 
Scheduled Castes/Scheduled Tribes). 
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MAISAGEMENT ORIENTATION PROGRAMME 

The Training Division of the Department of Personnel and Training, 
Ministry of Personnel, Public Grievances and Pensions sponsors a 
series of short duration (1 or 2 weeks) training programmes in speci- 
fic areas of Public Administration at the Indian Institute of Public 
Administration, New Delhi. The programmes were formerly called Exe- 
cutive Development Programmes. Since 1977-78, these have been chris- 
tened as Management Orientation Programmes (MOP). 

Objectives 

Ihe main objectives of these programmes are to enable administra- 
tion of Central/States/Union Territories and Public Sector Under- 
takings to: 

acquire an understanding of socio-economic environment influ- 
encing policy formulation and decision-making, 
to acquire basic knowledge of some of the management tech- 
niques and tools available to meet the challenges of develop- 
ment administration, and 

to provide a better understanding of the various factors and 
forces influencing attitudes and behaviour of individual and 
groups of civil servants. 

Duration: 1 to 3 weeks. 

Participants* Level: Career Stage 

The courses under MOP are meant for officers of the Central 
(k)vernment/State Governments/Governments of Union Territories and 
Public Sector Undertakings. The eligibility conditions are that the 
officers nominated should have put in 6 year^ of service in All India 
Services /Central Services Group-A or 10 years of service in Group-B 
(Gazetted rank) and equivalent middle management level officers of 
Central /State owned Public Sector Undertakings. The upper age limit 
for these courses is 50 years (relaxable for SC/ST and in exceptional 
cases) . 

MANAGEMEOT DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMME (CSS) 

■Objectives •. 

The pregramme for empanelled Deputy Secretaries is proposed to* 
provide: 

Better comprehension of the economic, technical, political and 
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social environment in which they function. 

An increased understanding of the process involved in policy 
formulation and execution, and 

Exposure to the skills and technique of organisation and 
management • 

IXiratioe: 4 Weeks. 

Participant^s''',|jevel: ■■Career Stage ' 

Hie course is compulsory for the selection; grade officers of the 
Central Secretariat Service. 

ADVANCED PROFESSIOTAL PROGRAMME IN PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 
Objectives 

This is a post-graduate programme designed to bring about compre- 
hensive understanding of the dynamics of Development Administration 
through interaction between experienced administrators and academi- 
cians. It aims at providing an understanding of socio-economic 
environment and of the tools and techniques that are useful in 
meeting the challenges of development administration. It seeks also 
to develop in the participants inter-personal skills and sensitive- 
ness to people with a view to make administration more responsive to 
the needs of the people it seeks to serves. 

Duration: 9 months. 

Programme Contents 

The contents of the programme cover classroom studies in various 
aspects of Development Administration and Economic. Administrative 
system. Organisational Theory, and Behaviour, Social Research, 
Methods and ° Statistics and Management Tools and Techniques, includ- 
ing managerial economics. The participants are expected to select an 
area for specialisation relevant to their present and likely future 
assignments. The area of specialisation available for study in the 
Management, General Administration, Planning and Rural Development. 
Officers participating in the course will be required to conduct 
field studies and prepare a project report and dissertation. On 
successful completion of the programme, the participants will be 
eligible for the award of. M. Phil degree by the Punjab University, 
Chandigarh (wherever such . postgraduate degrees are recognised by 
Pan jab University). 
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Participants® Level: Career Stage 

The course is open to officers of All India/Central services 
(organised or non-organised) ; Technical or non- technical subject to 
the following eligibility conditions: 

“ Length of service: At least 10 years of Group-A (Class I) 

. post . 

Age: Not more than 45 years on the day of commencement of the 
course, i.e ,5 on July 1; 50 years in case of officers belong- 
ing to Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. 

C- PROGRAM^CS FOR IAS OFFICERS 

TRAINING PROGRAMMES FOR IAS OFFICERS 
(6-9 YEARS SERVICE) 

Objectives 

Survey of the recent changes in economic, social, industrial, 
and physical environment. 

Formulation and implementation of strategy to meet such 
changes in Development Administration. 

To develop and understanding of other’s attitudes and approa- 
ches to major problems and issues; 

- To elicit more efficient performance from staff through lea- 
dership and motivation. 

Duration: 4 weeks. 

Contents 

The course content is equally divided to provide inputs in the 
areas of knowledge, skills and human behaviour. It includes: 

Socio-economic and physical environment and the recent changes 
in it. 

- .Enquiry in rural development, strategies of rural development. 

Policy making process in segmented societies and role of civil 
servants. 

- Crisis Management. . 

- Role of District Collector and inter-departmental coordination 
..at District level. ' 

- Financial propriety, institutional finance and District Credit 
'Plans..' ' 

- Municipal Administration. 

Special programmes for weaker sections (e.g., SC/ST, women 
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and bonded labour). 

Special programmes related to animal husbandry, small indust- 
rieS:5 

Environment and development, role of voluntary agencies. 
Efficient delivery system. 

Grievance redressal and corruption. 

Human aspects in management-motivation and leadership. 
Communication skills. 

- Computer applications (hands on experience). 

- Inspection, touring, disciplinary proceedings. 

Social programmes (health and family welfare planning, adult 
literacy, reservations, etc.). 

Presentation of individual papers. 

Participant’s Level: Career Stage 

IAS Officers having seniority of 6-9 years who are expected to 
work in capacities of District Magistrate and Collectors. Deputy/ 
Joint Secretary in State Government and Head/Joint Head of Depart- 
ments in the State. 

TRAINING PROGRAMMES OF IAS OFFICERS 
(10-16 YEARS SERVICE) 

Objectives 

The focus will be on Management Concepts and decision-making with 
special attention to Management in Government and in the Public 
Sector. The trainimig at this stage is so designed as to help the 
officers going for specialisation in selected areas later in the 
career in particular. The objectives of the programme are to; 

Sensitize the participants to the environment- -economic, poli- 
tical and social — both at national and international levels.. 
Appraise the participants of the emerging concepts and prac- 
tices of management. 

Equip them with the analytical aids for decision-making. 
Provide opportunities for development, problem solving skills 
and effective contribution to organisational performance. 

Diiratioo: 4^ weeks. 

Programiie Contents 

The total number of working days would be .divided into three, more 
or less equal components devoted respectively to skills (subject 
matter knowledge); management techniques including computers and 
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human behaviour). 

The training programme will cover functional areas to make the 
participants good and competent managers. Training in the functional 
areas will be against the background of one or the other sectoral 
areas . 

Participants®- Level: Career Stage 

Officers of Irdian Administrative Service, falling in the group of 
10“16 years of service. 

TE^INING PROGRAMMES FOR IAS OFFrc 
(17-20 YEARS SERVICE) 


Objective 

The basic objective is to intellectually challenge the partici- 
pants and stretch their minds to enable them to become more creative 
and innovative and to provide leadership in specified priority sec- 
tors, like Agriculture and Rural Development; trade, commerce, 
Industry and Finance; Delivery of services including health, educa- 
tion, water, civil supplies, etc., -and National Security — internal 
and external. The focus will be on policy Planning and Analysis in 
important areas /sectors of governmental function. The programme will 
address itself not only to policy analysis and formulation but to 
problems in implementation, as well. Each programme deals in identi- 
fied sectors with functional orientation. 

Duration: 4 weeks. 

Programme Content 

The total number of working days would be divided into three, more 
or less equal components, devoted respectively to skills (subject 
matter knowledge), management techniques, including computers and 
human behaviour. 

Participants* Level: Career Stage 

Seniors officers of Indian Administrative Service in a seniority 
group of 17-20 years of service. 

ONE REFERSHER COURSES 

Objectives „ ' 

' '■-''■;To''be. a. sabbatical., 

- To sensitise the participants to national concerns and the 
values enshrined in the constitution. 
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To provide for exchange of experience and adequate discussion 
on the issues of values, ethics and attitudes. 

To make the participants more confident to face problems in 
their work areas and attempt solution. 

To train the participants to look at problems in an integrated 
manner and develop a system approach. 

To provide an annual opportunity for the participants to 
^unwind® by interacting with people with similar or different 
experiences and discuss the experiences with reference to the 
research and conceptual material available. 

Duration: 1 week. 

Course Contents 

1. The programme contents should include certain basic skills 
necessary for all IAS Officers in whatever job they are 
placed, such as financial analysis as a tool for cost reduc- 
tion and productivity improvement, project or investment 
selection and project implementation aided by modern manage- 
ment tools. These skills should be imparted with 'reference 
to a specific issue of a sector rather than skills ^per se'. 
The participants should be exposed to new ideas, alternative 
approaches and diverse techniques and tools available to 
tackle the issues. 

2. The contents should be so designed that the programme heigh- 
tens their awareness of the new concepts and decision support 
system. 

Participants 

1. Vertical integration of all IAS Officers should be included’ 
who would not be retiring within 9 months after the financial 
year to which the course relates, e.g., participants slotted 
for 1988-89, refresher courses would be those who will not 
retire before 31-12-1989. 

2. Selection should be as far as possible on the basis of options 
exercised by the officers regarding the. specialisms. 

3. The group size should be generally 25 but may not exceed 35. 

d; cm lEK JOIlff TRAINIliG PS0(3tAMME FOR. DISTRICT MAGISTMIES AND 
SlFERINIEtOENTS CF POLICE 

CXjjectives , „ 

To highlight interdependence and interpersonal relations bet- 
ween the DM and SP as well as their subordinates. 
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- To understand the roles of the DM and SP together with their 
joint role in the perspective of District Administration* 

To understand, assess and appraise the forces determining Law 
and Order situations, involving students, women, religion, 
industrial labour, pressure groups and grievances, etc. 
Coordination with all other agencies in maintenance of law and 
order . 

To bring out norms of behaviour and inculcation of value 
systems at the level of DM, SP and the District Administra- 
tion. 

Duration; One week. 

Course Contents 

The programme will broadly cover the following topics: Interper- 
sonal relationship and interdependencies; Forces impinging on Law and 
Order situation; Coordination with other agencies, in maintaining law 
and order, action preparedness for operation. Role of Media, Citizen 
contact and Elected Representatives; Grievances Redressal and 
Listening skills; General awareness of modern concepts in Health and. 
Nutrition and advances made by science, technology. Environment, 
handicapped and welfare, Management including human relationship and 
Office Management; Role of DM/SP in the district set-up: Norms; 
Ethics atKi Value Systems. 

As the programme is compulsorily residential, ^pre-dinner talks 
may be organised on subjects like ^How to < Combat: Terrorism and 
Extremism^ Organised Crime, Family involvement in Administration and 
ideas for restructuring District Administration to enhance efficiency 
and responsiveness to citizenry. 

Participants Level 

District Magistrates and Superintendents of Police from the same 
district representing all States according to the slots assigned to 
various States in each training programme. The group size of the 
pairs (DM&SP) should not exceed 20. 
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INDIA IS a country rich in its resources. Almost every conceivable 
natural or mineral resource finds its place here. It is wonderful to 
speculate what the country could do— -if full knowledge was available 
of all its crops, forests, waters, minerals, fish and ocean-bed 
wealth and if there could be detailed district-level planning to make 
use' of each of these resources! 

CCM^UIER TECHNOIjOGY FOR DISTOICTS (REMOTE SENSING) 

This is precisely what is going to happen now. There is a National 
Natural Resource Management System (NNRMS) which has been drawn up by 
the nodal agency of Department of Space in the. Government of India in 
codperation with several other concerned agencies and organisations. 
The NNRI^ scheme is now being linked with Natural Resource Data 
Management System (NRDMS), which will have the country’s districts as 
its major beneficiaries. 

Ifatuml Rescxirces 

What are the natural resources that are going to^be monitored ard 
what is the monitoring mechanism? Indian Remote Sensing Satellite 
(IRS-I) has gone up in the third week of March this year and is now 
orbiting at a height of 900 km from the earth to scan the complete 
surface of the Indian sub-continent once in every 22 days. The remote 
sensing images are to be received back and thereafter interpreted in 
digital form as well mapped for specific areas. 

The idea of satellite imagery for remote sensing data can be given 
in terms of image-’f rame, frequency, resolution, cost and data capa- 
city . For this purpose, French SPOT and the American lANDSAT satel- 
lite are being used by India so long. With IRS-I, the expectations 
have certainly gone high and satellite imagery are expected from 
India’s own system which would be more cost effective than from the 
French and American systems . 
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Among natural resources, first and the foremost is the glacial 
resource ^ich supplies water to all our snow fed rivers. Knowledge 
about the timing and extent of glacial melting is vital for flood 
forecasting and irrigation purposes. Second^is the surface water 
resource in dams, barrages, reserviors, canals, ponds, lakes and 
rivers— to give an idea of the current status of water in the 
country. 

The third is the cropping resource. The main crops, their seasonal 
variations, the experiments in cash crops and the inter-cropping are 
all very important to determine the progress on the country’s food" 
front. The fourth is the forest resource; showing both the forest 
wealth and the deforested areas. The fifth is the underground water — 
lying as aquifers under the entire Indo"Gangetic plain and elsewhere. 
This knowledge is essential for solving the potable water problem: to 
provide drinking water to all. 

The sixth is the underground mineral resource, revealing the 
country’s immense mineral wealth on both sides of the Vindhyas. By 
the way, for both the underground water and undgerground minerals, 
infra-red photography is to be used to make out false colour compo- 
sites. 

The seventh is the sea-fish resource. For our fishermen from West 
Bengal, Orissa, Andhra, Tamil Nadu, Kerala, Karnataka, Maharashtra, 
Goa and so on, it is most rewarding to know, for instance, that 
schools of Tuna fish come to the shallow waters near the coast in the 
twilight hours between 3 and 5 p.m. — to ensure their bountiful catch! 

The eighth and the last is the ocean-bed mineral resource. There 
are rare deposits of iron, copper, manganese, nickel, tin and cobalt 
in the dark recesses underwater which can be explored and exploited, 
for augmenting our mineral resources. Otherwise, it is more than 
likely that the developed countries would not merely find out about 
them, but also send mine-sweeping submarines to take them away. 

Co®nputii^ Facilities and Pilot Districts 

In order to do justice to the flow of data from the sky—as 
something like 36 ,000 pages of a book every hour— there are going to 
be many computer centres at IIT, Karagpur; at the Indian Institute of 
Remote Sending, Dehra Dun; at the Central Arid Zone Research Insti- 
tute, Jodhpur; at the Geological Survey of India, Bangalore; and at 
the National Bureau of Soil Survey and Land Use Planning, Nagpur. 
These centres apart, the Annamalai University at Madras; the National 
Remote Sensing Agency at Hyderabad; and the Indian Agricultural 
Research Statistics Institute at Delhi will have their computer 
capacity augmented. 

All these data will then come to help our districts in the NRHIS 
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schemeo Drawn by the Department of Science and Technology, the scheme 
visualises participation by some five districts, to. start with. 
Vishakapatnam district in Andhra Pradesh is working with the National 
Coastal Research Institute in the same city; Sultanpur district in 
the UP with Aligarh Muslim University; Gurgaon district in Haryana 
with the National Institute of Science and Technology Development 
Studies, Delhi; Koraput district in Orissa with Operations Research 
Group of Baroda; and Khera district in Gujarat with IIT, Bombay. 

These pilot districts are planning to make out blue-prints for 
development, combining the NRDMS data with the existing census data; 
National Sample Survey Organisation’s data; and adhoc field data. 
Perhaps many other districts will join soon. 

AIMS OF NRMiS 

The main aim of NRDMS is to facilitate conductance of area speci- 
fic and decentralised planning and monitoring exercises by providing 
data at various levels — village, block and district. The project 
seeks to: 

established an area-specific data management system for de- 
centralised planning; 

adapt the methodology for island system, such as natural 
disasters in specific areas and other ecologically sensitive 
areas ; 

establish linkages with the programmes of National Natural 
Resources Management System, National Informat ic Centre Net- 
work and other sectoral information systems; 

- generate development profiles of different regions; and 

support specific studies to develop regional development pers- 
pectives using NRDMS as an aid. 

Tfrie NRDMS file structure consists of data files on different types 
of r.atural resources {forests, land, minerals, metereology, environ- 
ment, etc.) and socio-economic characteristics (agriculture, indus- 
try, demography, infrastructure, etc.). It also contains separate 
files of remote sensing data (satellite imagery and aerial photo- 
graphs). 

A standardised comprehensive computerised data-base is created and 
updated from two types of data sources: (i) conventional— statistical 
and survey reports, etc., and (ii) technological--remote sensing, 
computer-aided and digital processing and instrumentation surveys. 
Sophisticated methods have been developed for use in NRIMS for rapid 
storage, retrieval , aggregation and analysis of data. Spatially 
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oricntsd thBrnstic stlssBS snd nrultiipl©'" attribute intcfsctiv© dsts 
structures are generated as the decision support system for develop- 
mental planning. 

While data, col lection, processing and entry has been planned, the 
analysis of data is to be undertaken for theme generation and for 
identifying sectoral trends. The creation of the following file 
structure is in progress, for instance, in Gurgaon district: (1) 
natural resources, (2) energy, (3) environment, (4) demography, (5) 
agro-economic , (6) socio-economic, (7) remote sensing, (8) sectoral, 
(9) infrastructure, (10) block information, (11) village information, 
and (12) household information. 

NRDHS Software 

The integrated composite software package called “GRIDS^ stands 
for ”Geo-Encoded Resource Integrated Data System". This is a special 
software package which is operational on a cost effective micro- 
processor based system. GRIDS takes into its fold the conventional 
database which are available at various state and central levels 
coupled with data generated from the canvasing of structured ques- 
tionnaires at various levels for specific studies. An innovation in 
the system is the integration of high technology like remote sensing, 
computer-aided data processing, coinpugraphics and instrumentation 
surveys with the classical data sources. The package develops spa- 
tially oriented thematic maps, multiple interactive data structures 
and details out computerised planning priority decisions which have 
area speficity as the underlying theme. Further, the package is 
capable of monitoring and evaluating a programme. Compatibility, 
rapid updation, quick retrieval and aggregation of multiple attri- 
butes and spatially oriented structured data are some of the advan- 
tages of this package. The package consists of a number of programmes 
which may be classified into four categories: (i) thematic map gene- 
ration for different sets of data like natural resources, demography, 
agro-econonty, socio-economy, infrastructure, remote sensing, etc.; 
(11) selection of areas suitable for specific applications or de- 
velopmental programmes; (iii) determination for development indices 
and potential indices for blocks of districts; (iv) remote sensing 
application programmes; (v) analysis programmes for geophysical para” 
meters for such essential purposes as ground water evaluation. 

Usefulness and Current Status of NREMS 

NRDMS is expected to be handy in: (a) providing a sound informa- 
tion base for a district at one point for decision-making; (b) faci- 
litating assessment of resource potential and extent of development 
of different sectors in different regions; (c) making available the 
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resource and opportunity profiles in different sectors for entrepre- 
neurial initiatives; (d) assisting in the identification of target 
groups, specific locations and situations; (e) supplying information 
for taking suitable measures for managing natural disasters like 
droughts, floods, earthquakes, cyclones, landslides and avalanches; 
(f) assisting in agro-economic services by providing ready informa- 
tion on commodity prices and their trend, crop yields, cropping 
pattern, soil characteristics, moisture content, etc.; (g) helping in 
district-level planning taking into consideration clusters of blocks 
and villages; and (h) creating conditions for hierarchical planning 
from district level to State and to national and vice versa. 

The ultimate goal of NRDMS is to provide linkages of micro and 
district level planning with macro level planning. It is expected to 
help in undertaking monitoring and evaluation exercises. The unique- 
ness of NRDMS l ies in the prompt supply of grassroct information to 
the users— government, NGOs, researchers, specialists and people at 
large. The major achievements of the project are: (i) formats for 
recording data on natural resources and socio-economic parameters 
have been developed and provision has been made to store about 225 
attributes in computer; (ii) software packages for analysis and 
retrieval of data have been developed; (iii) NRDMS application test 
studies have been undertaken. Some studies already completed are: 
Block planning exercise in Similiguda block; District planning exer- 
cise in Medak district; Wastelands in Visakhapatnam; Selection of 
harbour site — case of Goa; OR studies on water management and indus- 
trial potential of an area; and A multiple database study in the 
Ghaghra-Gandak area of the eastern Uttar Pradesh to study para- 
meters related to flood plain zoning. 

Decision Si^:^rt Systems from NRDMS 

The district databases as conceived are expected to find applica- 
tions of far-reaching significance in the areas of decentralised 
planning and decision-making. Some of them may even be of non-conven- 
tional type*. It has, therefore, to have the requisite level of flexi- 
bility and comprehensiveness, so that it can cater to a wide variety 
of requirements. The following are typical of the applications that 
can be visualised as decision-support systems, using the computer 
actively to arrive at rational decision: 

Establishmm of a Veterinary Centre in the Gurgaon District: 
To get a rational decision in this respect, the database 
should provide the name of an appropriate village in the 
district, after applying the following tentative criteria: (a) 
Blbck-wise list of villages not having veterinary centres 
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within a radius of 8 km.; (b) Cattle population in these 
villages; (c) Human population in these villages; and (d) 
Availability of water in the villages situated within a radius 
of 1-2 km. 

2. Setting up of an Industrial Estate in the Gurgaon District: 
The parameters relevant to this topic may be as follows: (a) 
Wasteland available in different parts of the district; (b) 
AvaiTabitity of water in these locations; (c) Distance of 
these locations from the major sources of raw materials; (d) 
Distance of these locations from the major marketing centres 
for the products; and (e) Estimated cost of developing the 
wasteland for making it suitable for industrial use. 

The database should identify locations on the basis of the above- 
mentioned tentative parameters and thus aid in decision-making 
through decision- support systems using the computer. 

The exciting situation today is that if good quality resolution is 
available in the NRDMS data, very good soil maps and mineral maps of 
districts can be prepared — as indeed is the case today. The potential 
is vast--with 20 metres or 10 metres resolution, when there is no 
confusion to interpret the resource data and no mixing with the 
intermittent clouds. 

If one adds judiciously the above data to the aerial photography 
data (which is age-old in India), one can have the most effective 
planning blue-prints. Districts like Gurgaon, Khera and Sultanpur are 
already shomng the way. Before long the experiment should include 
other districts, especially in the Himalayan and the North Eastern 
regi'on — to achieve micro-planning of districts so dear to cur Prime 
Minister’s heart. 

COMPUTER TECHNOLOGY FOR DISTRICTS (MICRO PLANNING) 

The current thinking of the (Government of India is to lay emphasis 
on micro-level planning, treating districts as a planning unit. 
Indeed, in successive Collector’s conferences attended by the Prime 
Minister himself at five different locations in the country this 
point has been brought out by him unambiguously. 

As the district is the basic administrative unit in the country, 
consistent with the decentralised planning concept of the Government 
of India, the primary objectives of the planning process can be 
broadly indicated as follows: (1) Increasing production; (2) Reducing 
unemployment; and (3) Alleviation of poverty. 

All the data for planning and decision-making flows from the 
districts. The data are currently made available to Central Govern- 
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ment Departments especially to the Planning Commission, after their 
consolidation first at the district level and then at the state 
level. This process has inherent delays. Experience shows that data 
are rarely available when required for decision-making. Moreover, 
drawbacks with respect to completeness and accuracy of data is an- 
other fact as acknowledged by the decision-makers. These problems can 
be overcome by capturing data at the source itself. Establishment of 
the district computer centres (DCC) is the only alteir'ative for 
capturing the transactions at the point of origin, i.e., in the 
district Itself. , 

Recent advances in distributed data processing techniques and the 
availability of relatively powerful computer systems in the form cf 
PC/AT compatible systems at affordable prices have made it possible 
to plan the DCCs. The Government of India have, therefore, decided to 
launch the district information system of the National Informatics 
Centre (DISNIC). NIC has been entrusted with the responsibility of 
implemehting DISNIC; in the shortest possible timeframe. The urgency 
of making the DCCs operational is obvious from the fact that the 
Planning: Commission wanted the village-level data base to be fully 
developed and implemented by the DCCs by the end of the financial 
year 1988-89. 

Ctojectives aM Structure ■ 

DISNIC has the following objectives: (1) to develop the necessary 
information system and data bases in various sectors of the economy 
for planning and decision-making at the district administration; (2) 
to promote informatics culture at the district administration; (3) to 
improve the analysis capacity and the presentation of the statistics 
utilised for national, regional and district planning; and (4) to 
develop modelling and forecasting techniques that are required for 
decision-making for economic development. 

Over the years, the number of departments, agencies and programmes 
as well as the technical content of the programmes have significantly 
increased at the district levels. Effective monitoring is required to 
ensure that the resources and machinery are utilised properly to 
implement development programmes at the district level. At present, 
the district adrainistration, and line and functional departments send 
about 700 reports (monthly, quarterly, half yearly, yearly) to va- 
rious State and Central Government departments providing implementa- 
tion details on financial and physical achievement in respect of plan 
schemes and non-plan schemes and sectoral administrative reports, 
etc.. These reports are quite complex in nature and are not totally 
error-free. 

DISNIC is expected to fill the long-felt information gap for the 
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Planning agencies and facilitate decision-making at various levels of 
the government. With the progressive establishment of NICNET. It 
should fulfil its objective of providing decision support information 
for economic and social development, programme implementation and 
project monitoring throughout the country. DISNIC will facilitate 
development of information systems in the following disciplines at 
the district ' level 

■ I » - Agriculture,, 

2 . Animal husbandary , 

3. Buildings and Works, 

4. Civil Supplies, 

5. District Collectorate , 

6. Collegiate education, 

7. District planning, 

8 . Employment j 

9. Fisheries, 

10. Ground water, 

11. Health, 

12. Industry, 

13. Irrigation, 

14. Labour, 

All reports due for the state government departments and central 
government departments will get information disciplined and standar- 
dised. The information flow will also get rationalised both upwards 
and downwards. DISKIC should, thus, pave the way for easy collection, 
compilation and dissemination and on-line accessibility of informa- 
tion on several sectors of the economy at State level with the 
availability of qualitative information at all possible levels like: 
(i) district, (ii) taluk, (iii) block, (iv) Panchayat, and (v) Vil- 
lage. The developmental status of a State can easily be derived from 
block-level developmental indicators as well as village- level de- 
velopmental indicators. DISNIC will also facilitate the building up 
of data-bases of national importance through active collaboration of 
the state governments. 

Socio-Economic Indicators of Development 

Planning Commission has recently addressed to all the States to 
create a village data-base in a common prescribed format and store it 
on the DCCs. The statistical indicators give an idea of the absolute 
development of districts. In order to assess the comparative develop- 
ment of various districts in general, Planning Commission has formu- 
lated general guidelines in the form of ’’Indicators of Development” 


15. Panchayat, 

16. Power, 

17. Public instruction, 

18. Roads and bridges, 

19. Rural development, 

20. Scheduled Castes development 

21. Social forestry, 

22. Social welfare, 

23. Scheduled Tribes development 

24. Town planning, 

25. Transport, 

26. Water authority, and 

27. District treasury. 
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!• , IteiiQgraphic Tndicators 

(a) Percentage of scheduled castes and scheduled tribes popu- 
lation to total population; 

(b) Percentage of agricultural workers to toral workers; 

(c) Percentage of workers in manufacturing other than house- 
hold industry to total workers; 

(d) Percentage of literacy; 

(e) Percentage of urban population to total population; 

(f) Dependency ratio calculated as 

Population 5 to 14 + Population above 60 

DR — : and 

Population between 15 to 59 

(g) Percentage of small farmers below poverty line. 

2. Agro-Economic Indicators: 

(a) Gross value of agricultural production per hectare; 

(b) Percentage of area under commercial crops to total culti- 
vated area; 

(c) Working cattle per sq km; 

(d) Percentage of milch cattle to total bovine; 

(e) Fertiliser (in kg) used per hectare of gross cultivated 
area; 

(f) Value of agriculture produce per agricultural worker in 
rupees ; 

(g) Percentage of gross irrigated area to gross sown area; 

(h) Percentage of net sown area to total geographical area; 

(i) Number of agricultural pumpsets energised per lakh hec- 
tare of net cultivated area; and 

(j) Percentage of irrigated area under wells to total area. 

3. Infrastructure Indicators . 

(a) Percentage of electrified villages; 

(b) Number of cooperative societies per lakh of population; 

(c) Percentage of villages having primary schools; 

(c) Percentage of villages having medical facilities; 

(e) Per capita consumption of electricity; 

(f ) ■ Percentage of consumption of electricity by the indust- 

rial sector; 

(g) Number of banks per lakh rural population in rural area; 

(h) Percentage of villages having drinking water facility; 
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(i) Value of industrial per employee; 

(j) Percentage of villages connected by bus service; 

(k) Value added: for industrial worker; 

Length of pucca roads per 1000 sq* kms.; and 

(m) Length of pucca roads per one lakh population. 

Hie data on these indicators will also be included in the SDB. It 
is clear from the above that DISNIC would contain vital information 
on district development, administration and also necessary data for 
the planning bodies at the State and Central government levels. 

Training 

NIC has planned to have fully trained officers and staff in the 
DCGs. To begin with, each DCC will have three persons. This group 
will form the nucleus for all the data processing. activities in the 
district. All the districts in a given State will be supported by a 
core group of technical professionals in the State capital. The data- 
bases will be designed and software developed at NIC’ headquarters in 
Delhi by a central team in collaboration with the State units of NIC. 
Part of this standard software for some of the applications has 
already been designed. The State unit team will take care of the 
local modifications, if any, to customise it for the districts in the 
State. 

It is obvious that the large volumes of data which are planned, for 
DISNIC cannot be handled by the NIC district staff of three only. 
The active participation of the district administration and other 
agencies, which are capturing the data, is absolutely essential. The 
field staff of these organisations will need to be trained in modem 
techniques of data capture, date entry, data reconciliation, querying 
data-bases and in the use of information analysis techniques. NIC 
will undertake suitable training programmes, in the district and 
state capitals, to train the officers/staff in various district 
offices. For the senior district officers, NIC will arrange computer 
appreciation courses in its regional /state centres. 

Kural Develqpment 

A project for introduction of computerised information system at 
district levels has been taken up for implementation in the current 
plan to help improve planning, monitoring and evaluation of various 
rural development programmes. 

Initially, the computerised rural information systems project 
(CRISP) is being introduced on a pilot basis in different regions as 
a Central sector scheme with full Central financing. The districts 
taken up are: Chittoor in Andhra Pradesh; Hazaribagh in Bihar; Quilon 
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in Kerala; Betul in Madhya Pradesh; Thane in Maharashtra; Cuttack in 
Orissa; Patiala in Punjab; Udaipur in Rajasthan; Kanpur in Uttar 
Pradesh; and 24'-Parganas in West Bengal. 

The pilot project is already operational. After a detailed review 
of its functioning early next year, it is proposed to be extended to 
other districts with District Rural Development Agencies (DRDA). The 
total outlay for CRISP in the current Plan is Rs. ten crore. A sum of 
Rs. 52 lakh has been spent on purchase of hardware and development of 
software, and Rs. one crore is budgeted in the current year for 
financing the posts to be created at the district and Central levels 
and training of personnel. 

The Department of Electronics (DOE) has been designated as the 
nodal agency for implementation of the pilot project. DOE, besides 
purchasing hardware and developing software, will help in the instal- 
lation of the hardware in selected districts. CRISP, which will be 
implemented in phases, will enable easy handling of the massive data 
and information of rural development projects. 

For training of personnel, three courses are being organised. In 
the first phase, collectors and project directors will be imparted 
training in basic computer appreciation, setting up of manual infor- 
mation systems, standardisation of proformae and computer-aided plan- 
ning and management systems. The second phase will be for project 
directors, extension officers and staff recruited at the district 
level. They will be trained in the use of data captured on standar- 
dised formats, and running of software packages prepared by DOE. 

State Initiative 

Most of the State Governments in India are moving towards compu- 
terisation for monitoring various economic and social activities in 
their planning and developmental activities. Government of Ardhra 
Pradesh, for instance, has initiated and installed Computers at 
Visakhapatnam, Chittoor and Rangareddi Districts, as a pilot project 
as early as 1985. 

Two software packages developed and implemented in Andhra Pradesh 
are: (a) District information system: A data base of all the 
villages in the Visaldiapatnam district useful for micro-level plan- 
ning; and (b) Data-base for the district rural agency: For 'monitoring 
and reviewing the progress of beneficiary-oriented programmes in the 
Visakiiapatnam district. 

The district administration in the present day context is fully 
involved in the process of planning and execution of development 
schemes and fully responsible for the overall economic growth of the 
district. In order to achieve this objective effectively, it is 
necessary that the district administration should be equipped with 
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complete oacc. ou present levels of economic and social status at 
village level; the additional inputs that are pumped into the economy 
vear after .year; and the resultant outputs in terms of additional 
assets, production and employment. 

Considering the voluminous data involved in analysing and formula’- 
:ion of schemes, systematic assortment in preserving the data is 
imperative which is possible only through computerisation. Before any 
item of the work in the district could be decided for Gcmputerisa- 
tion, it is very essential to consider the points mentioned below: 

1. Precise design of the different types of information should be 
done, based on which the input format could be decided; 

2. Any item of work pertaining to the State government officers 
involves Usually voluminous data entry. Hence, it is a must to 

' follow a very systematic procedure for data entry; 

3. Data-entry operators should take special care ^^ihile entering 
the codes assigned to different items. Any error while enter- 
ing the codes will result in unpredictable errors and thereby 
putting the software personnel in trouble. To the maximum 
possible extent, facilities should be created to display error 
messages for the wrong data entry codes by the software 
personnel ; 

4. Data should be properly scrutinised before the commencement of 
data entry, failing which one will get misleading results; and 

5. Systematic procedure should be formulated for updati.on of the 
data. 

STATE MAISPOWE^ TRAINIIC FOR COMPUTERISATION- 

India has made strident progress in introducing computers in a 
wide variety of fields. A concerted plan is required to orchestrate 
all the efforts in such a manner that obvious pitfalls (like wasteful 
experiments, duplicate efforts, inadequate manpower, etc.) can be 
methodically avoided well in advance. 

In a federal structure, the State administration has a large say 
in the country’s progress. It is imperative that plans for computeri- 
sation take their aspirations into account and let growth come in a 
planned way avoiding two hazards of centralised planning; cooperation 
is not withheld from the States and rejection of a top-down approach 
does not take place. 

The most significant plan for computerisation has come from the 
National Informatics Centre (NIC), which alreacy possesses a -large 
Cyber computer 1700/730 obtained with UNDP support. The NIC has 
enviable experience in working for around 60 Central Government 
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ministriciSj departments, organisations and establishments where 
intelligent terminals operate today with locally available computing 
power and with support facility available from the main computer at 
Delhi. Based on this experience, a network structure is under evolu- 
tion. The computer network, to be called NICNET, is poised to have 
four NEC — 1000 computers at Delhi, Bhubaneshwar, Pune and Hyderabad 
in the first phase. The NICNET is being connected to the 25 State 
capitals in the second phase with a in the capital 

connected to NICNET through a satellite. In the third phase, NICNET 
is reaching out to all the 440 districts in India. It is an ambitious 
and exciting programme where the Centre-State linkage of NICNET has 
beein earmarked to cover sectors like agriculture, health, education, 
etc.., which are important national subjects and for which sharing of 
information will be to everyone’s advantage. NIC has already been 
assisting the States of Kerala, Madhya Pradesh, Gujarat, Karnataka, 
Tamil Nadu, Uttar Pradesh and Andhra Pradesh, in developing their 
governmental information systems. 

The policy- frame recognises the need for introducing computers at 
all levels of administration up to the district headquarters. The 
need for local capability for maintenance of ccmputer systems and 
developing application software has been emphasised. Apart from 
carrying out studies on possible areas and potential users in govern- 
ment departments, some State Governments have started using computer 
facilities available outside government for specific purposes. 

(kwpiter Manpower for States 

It is quite clear that availability of computer manpower is going 
to pose a problem in State computerisation schemes. The current scene 
of computer manpower available is as follows: (a) IITs: B Techs and H 
Techs in ccmputer science; (b) Regional Engineering Colleges: BEs in 
computer Science; (c) Select Indian Universities: Master of Computer 
Application (MCA) and Diploma in Computer Applications (DCA) compris- 
ing three-year and one-year /eighteen courses respectively at post-- 
graduate level. 

In the Seventh Plan, around Rs. 3000 crore have been visualised as 
the level of investment in computer hardware in the country over the 
Plan period. Computer manpower of around one lakh would be required 
to service and utilise the computer systems. The requirement can be 
divided into the following categories: 

„ ,{a) ': _Goii|5Uter Science Professionals:' 15 per cent— comprising com- 
puter hardware engl*neeT$ and system software engineers to 
provide technical support; 

(b) System Analysts and Programmers (including small systems 
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managers): 70 per cent —comprising the manpower providing 
application development and maintenance support for all com- 
puter usages; and 

(c)'- (bmputer Maintenance: 15 per cent— -providing hardware mainte- 
nance support. 

It will be evident that, unless schemes for local employment oppor- 
tunities are created for the employable young peq^le living in each 
district, it will not be possible to operate comprehensive computeri- 
sation schemes. This is because young people who are over -qualified 
at graduate and post-graduate levels are expected to have high aspi- 
rations and are unlikely to stay at district towns. The chances of 
providing them employment opportunity at State capitals are also 
limited and a severe turnover problem is bound to arise. 

As regards computer maintenance, it is important to realise that 
graduate maintenance engineers are not required to maintain highly 
compact and rugged systems of today. Polytechnic- level technicians 
are enough to carry out such maintenance. 

Data preparation is an important part of any computerisation 
scheme and there is a dearth of such personnel on a geographically 
widely distributed basis. Training of such personnel is not available 
on a sufficiently decentralised basis where they can do justice to 
data entr>' systems made locally available. In order to provide inputs 
to the above levels, there has to be a general awareness among senior 
school students about computerisation. In spite of the computer-aided 
literacy and studies in schools (CLASS) Projects, which is being 
carried on a limited scale, such wide-^spread school -level computer 
literacy is almost totally absent in the States. 

State Plan 

Each State should appoint a Committee to estimate realistically 
the manpower needs at the programmer, systems analysts and computer 
centre manager levels, over the five-year plan period. Vocational 
institutes should then be planned in adequate numbers to provide this 
manpower. 

Computer Science Professionals: The existing schemes of the De- 
partment of Education, Government of India, and the University Grants 
Commission are adequate to cater for technical support needed on a 
selective basis. 

Systems Analysts and Programmers: Vocational education should be 
seriously contemplated to meet the needs for these personnel. Those 
students, who have completed their Senior School Certificate examina- 
tion at (10+2) level and have come through science streams with high 
marks in mathematics, are ideal material for this purpose. Vocational 
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training institutes should be set up tc Inave the following educatior 
programmes after the (10+2) level: (1) 1-year Certificate Course: fp- 
computer programming; (2) 2-year Diploma Courses: fo- systems ana- 
lysts; and (3) 3-year Diploma Course: for Information Centre Manage- 
ment . 

These courses should be at the under -graduate level and can be 
made ^modular* so that each course can lead to the next higher course 
on a three-tier basis. Entry can also be permitted for in these 
courses to graduate students. The candidates should come through an 
aptitude test specifically designed for the course. 

Computer Maintenance Technicians: The State polytechnics should be 
geared up to graft computer maintenance courses in their existing 
teaching schedules. The number of years for such courses should be 
determined as continuation of the general-basis course provided at 
the polytechnics. 

Data-entry Operations: The vocational institutes can be utilised 
to run data-entry courses during week-ends. Data-entry operators 
training should be for 3-4 weeks. 

Senior School Students: School students up to class 10 should have 
exposure to computer literacy for a far greater number than is being 
attempted through the CLASS Project, which in any case has met with 
limited success. Vocational institutes are the ideal place to bring 
school children from the neighbourhood and give them the required 
exposure over week-ends and during vacation periods.. No separate 
computer equipment is visualised at schools, which is a very diffi- 
cult matter in terms of both computer resources and availability of 
computer- trained teachers. Vocational institutes should serve as the 
focal point for providing computer literacy to schools in the neigh- 
bourhood . 

User Officers and Staff: There should be a computer appreciatiaii 
and sensitation programme for State officials on a mandatory basis. 
This can be done at two levels: 2-3 days at the senior most level for 
computer appreciation and 12-15 days at the middle level for computer 
applications. At lower levels, there should be 10-15 days* exposure 
to the preparation of input data and quality control of the output 
reports. The psychological involvement of bureaucrats in the compu- 
terisation plan is an extremely important factor and should not be 
lost sight of. 

BducatiOfial Curriculum: It can be planned as follows: 

1. Certificate Course: Computer programming should have elements 
of actual exposure to computer hardware (especially microcom- 
puters and their terminals) and common prog rammihg language 
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like BASIC and COBOL. 

: 2. Diploma Programme for Systems Analysts: It should start from, 
(i) and introduce elements of data processing, file management 
ard several hard.s-on examples cf actual software design de- 
yelopment and implementation. Management subjects can be 
offered as electives so that partial specialisation can be 
' achieved. 

. : 3. Mplcraa Prograime for Gonputer Centre Hanagan^itr- ; It' should 

again start from (ii) and add elements of computer centre- 
planning, evaluation of performance, manning and job setting, 
cost management and relationship with users. 

As regards education curriculum for computer maintenance at the 
polytechnics, this should be decided by competent experts having 
knowledge of both polytechnic curriculum and computer maintenance 
subjects. Practical demonstraticn and hands-on' experience should be 
built into the curriculum. 

Data-entry requirements are fairly standardised. Vendors and manu- 
facturers of data-entry systems can offer considerable help in this 
training and instructors can be initially trained by them, xdio can 
then take oh data entry training on a distributed basis. 

Teachers^ training is a serious matter owing to the prevailing 
lack of qualified teachers. If vocational institutes have to be 
adequately manned, the only way to do it would be to draw science 
teachers f rom senior schools and junior colleges, and organise 3- 
month to 6-month crash prcgrammes for them in computer programming 
and systems analysis. The curriculum for such crash programmes should 
be carefully designed by subject area specialists. 

As regards Computer centre management, the help of actual managers 
should be drawn to impart realistic support in training teachers. 

It will be a good idea if courses offered by various organisations 
in the country can be studied so that some standard modules for 
curricula can be developed for all the above education programmes. It 
is also important that the various private organisations which are 
running low-quality courses as ’’teaching shops” with scant regard to 
curriculum content, teaching qualification and actual exposure to 
computers, should be brought under serious review and some State 
certification should be adopted^ by a Committee of subject-area 
specialists. The Tamil Nadu experience is worth noting in this 
: content. 

Detailed Action-Plan 

The financial resources for organising such a comprehensive scheme 
are going to be a major constraint. It can only be suggested that 
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there can be a committee, preferably under the State Electronics 
Efevelopment Corporation, which can look into the scope for mobilising 
financial resources from various private and public sector organisa- 
tions in the State who can provide assistance, in view of the fact 
that they would be gaining from the computer manpower coming out of 
the above scheme. The committee can also look into the feasibility of 
obtaining computer hardware at reasonable price fiom the manufacturer 
and vendors for this purpose. 

The State government needs approval of the entire plan as well as 
its financial commitment (after taking into account the financial 
contribution to be generated from user enterprises) at the highest 
level. Or.ce the scheme is properly worked out as above and approv^, 
the action plan can be implemented as follows: 

The Committees on manpower needs, curriculum design and finan- 
cial resource mobilisation should be set up to operate simul- 
taneously and to furnish their recommendations vjithin one 
month; 

' Thereafter, the crash programme on teachers* training should 
be initiated over six months at centres where computer resour- 
ces are available. Simultaneously, the administrative action 
to set up vocational institutes should begin to identify 
sites, locate buildings, procure computer hardware, arrange 
furnitures and fixtures, and position the supporting staff. 
The idea is that by the time the trained teachers are avail- 
able to the vocational institutes, their administrative infra- 
structure should be ready. For polytechnics, the existing 
teachers should also undergo a crash programme while the 
administrative support like computer equipment, etc., is put 
into position. 

To summarise, there is an imperative need that the States get 
ready on a self-help basis to draw appropriate plans for computerisa- 
tion. The above is an attempt to provick a conceptual framework idiich 
is both practical and relevant to such a plan. Central help can be 
drawn to the extent needed tut a certain amount of self-reliance is 
essential to make such a widespread effort a success at the grassroot 
level of districts. 

No specific suggestions have been made on the nature of actual 
applications. This is an area where the knowledge of the administra- 
tors as ^users* should be utilised to the maximum extent. It is up to 
them to create a demand-side situatiort, n^ereas the above scheme is 
from the viewpoint of the ‘suf^ly-side situation in terms of cosputer 
education and manpower. It is only to be hoped tbiat we are alive to 
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the situation and take action urgently to fulfill the needs of the 
new area. 

DISTOICI' MANPOsER TRAINING FOR CCKPUimiSATICM 

It should be amply evident from the country’s plan for computeri- 
satien tliat the civil services have to play a lead role. If the non*- 
technical services are taken along side the civil service their 
number can become very high. In Uttar Pradesh alone^ it is estimated 
that some 14000 members of the civil services and non-cechnical 
services should be initiated into the mystique of computerisation — to 
make the information revolution a success in public administration. 

There can be hardly any doubt that no single training centre can 
perform this gigantic task. As things stand, only about half of the 
25 States have their own civil service training institutes, such as, 
the Administrative Training Institute, Nainital; the Institute Of 
Management in Government (IMG), Trivandrum; the Rajasthan Institute 
of Management in Public Administration, (RIMPA), Jaipur, and so on. 
Out of them, ATI and IMG are among the fortunate few to whom the 
Ministry of Personnel and Training has allocated large funds for 
computerisation so that they can undertake, in turn, massive training 
for public servants in information technology. Even then, only the 
surface can be scratched. 

It is, therefore, suggested that district manpower training for 
computerisation should be planned in a systematic fashion in the 
following manner: (a) Institutionalised training; (b) Training 
through distance learning; and (c) Training through self -learning. 
An outline of such a scheme is indicated in the succeeding para- 
;graphs. 

Institutionalised Training 

A specially designed institutionalised training programme can be 
used for heads and senior advisers, and officers of the district 
administration. At present, few of the programmes for the use of 
computers concentrate on the application areas which are of interest 
to district administration. Under the guidance and leadership of the 
Prime Minister who has shown a desire to interact directly with 
district administration, the trend towards fully organist and com- 
prehensive information systems will be unavoidable. Since the govern- 
ment has indicated a keen interest in developing administrative 
information systems with intensive computerisation, some of which are 
being inplemented currently, it would be necessary to pave the way 
for sirpoth implementation through the use cf specific training pro- 
grammes. 
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The sal i exit points of such progfamme, termed computer-aided 
management for district administration (CAM-DA), can be as follows at 
all the State civil service training institutes: 

The participants should, on completion of the programmes, be 
able to effectively organise for the use of computers for the 
development and monitoring of the various district applica- 
ticns such as IRDP, NREP, NLREGP and als6 for various routine 
applications; ^ 

2. Participants can be heads of district administration or senior 
officers (DCs, DMs, etc.) who are in a position to implement 
various computer, applications. The programme can be of six-day 
duration ard can comprise the following modules: 

(a) Decision Si^pport Systems for Public Administration: Pre- 
sented herein can be software and methodology developed 
by Administrative Training Institute at Nainital. This 
software and methodology can be made comprehensive and 
field-tested with the .senior IAS officers for integration 
into the programme. 

(b) IRDP Module: An effective monitoring and control approach 
can be developed using computerised project management 
for pro jects under IRDP. Some efforts in this direction 
have already been made by the Department of Rural De-. 
velopment, Government of India. 

(c) Practical Sessions: The Effective use of the personal 
computer (PC) software and skills can be imparted through 
hands-on sessions. One PC per participant is visualised 
to provide training on a one-to-one basis and approxi- 
mately 50 per cent of the course duration can be devoted 
to this aspect. 

(d) Problems and Prospects of Computerisation in Public Admi- 
nistration: An approach to identification and solving of 
problems in the area of public administration specifical- 
ly linked with computerisation can be made with a social 
balance sheet on assets and liabilities. This module can 
be designed through interaction in depth with the State 
governments of Andhra Pradesh, Kerala, Uttar Pradesh, 
Punjab, etc. A similar module has already been success- 
fully used in the programme for the senior IAS officers, 
(incluaing some Chief Secretaries of States) at CMC and 
NIC. 

3. The number of participants can be restricted to 18 per batch. 
However, the ideal group would be between 13 to 15 officers; 
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4 . The same programme can be exteixJed, in successive batches ^ to 
senior-level: district ^ administration officers below the; rank 
of district collector. 

Training Ihroijgh Distance Leamit^ 

All India Management Association (AIMA) and National Informatic 
Centre (NIG) have been able to formulate some ideas of a project for 
a post-graduate programme in management and Informatics to meet the 
requirements of users of informatics through distance learning. Such 
a project can have a major thrust on informatics modules with a 
modicum of management knowledge considered useful for managers of 
informatics. The blended programme can be divided into three parts 3 
with each part completed in a one-year period. The main emphasis of 
the programme can be kept at taking the knowledge of informatics to 
locations of user managers will enroll as students to this pro- 
gramme. The advantage of this approach of learning by distance educa- 
tion is that knowledge can be transported to the job locations of 
such self -motivated persons who somehow missed to join formal courses 
of Instructions at the universities but ^o wish to make up for. this 
deficiency by self-learning. Such a project can visualise that while 
the main academic work and the two-way communications with the 
student can be carried out by the organisers, the participating 
centres will provide local coordination like conduct of examination, 
providing computers facilities without straining their resources very 
much. Of course, the participating centres wil 1 have to provide the 
dynamic leadership in their respective States in overseeing the 
success of the entire programme. The unique benefit of this project 
can be to create a nucleus of competent and trained users of infor- 
matics with supportive knowledge of management, who will become 
assets in their respective locations in both consclidating and 
spreading the revolution of information technology surging through 
these locations. 

The salient features of such a project can be visualised as 
follows : 

1. Practising public administrators with 25 years of age, with a 
graduate degree, with 2-3 years administrative or executive 
experience plus current or potential users of information 
technology (preferably with some exposure to computers) should 
undertake such a programme; 

2. The proiect can be initially for a period of three years; 

3. Candidates meeting eligibility criteria should be screened and 
sponsored by the State governments. The candidates sponsored 
for the programme should complete the prescribed application 
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form for registration in the programme; 

4. The programme can consist of three parts, each part to be 
completed in one year. The depth and level of coverage can be 
moderate providing adequate appreciation with sufficient prac- 
tical orientation. Subject covered can be as under: 

PART I (Year 1)— Introduction to Informatics; Programming 
concepts and data structure; Mathematics and statistics for 
informatics; Introduction to personal computers; Processes of 
management; Managerial economics; and Organisational structure 
and process. 

PART II (Year 2) — Operations research; Introduction to system 
analysis and design; Management Information system and deci- 
sion si:pport system; Data communication and computer networks; 
Data base management; Research methodology; and Human resource 
management. 

PART III (Year 3)— Corporate strategy for informatics; Systems , 
software;. Application software; Software engineering; Basics 
of '"CAD, OAM and CBL; Project work; Electives (any one): Arti- 
ficial Intelligence and Expert systems, Office Automation; and 
Special Application Areas: Agriculture, Transportation, 
Finance, District Administration, etc. 

5. The programme can be conducted through a distance learning 
package comprising bcth mailing system and two-way communica- 
tion between the organisers and the enlisted students. This 
can cover the the following: Text books; Programmed lesson- 
notes and activities; Periodic assignments to students and 
their evaluation with feedback; Postal tuition, including 
response to individual queries; Some student bulletin to stu- 
dents for academic guidance and providing quizes and objec- 
tives tests; Some classrcxjm teaching programmes at a central 
location in the participating countries for short duration of 
one to three weeks spread over judiciously in the year; and 
Examination and evaluation. 

6. . Every six months examinations can be conducted at appropriate 

centres with the cooperation and collaboration of States. The 
answer sheets can be evaluated and the results informed to the 
students as well as to the State and district coordinators. 

Training Ihrough Self -Learning 

It is quite possible today to visualise taking computers to the 
door-steps of the members of civil services and non-technical ser- 
vices— by providing Personal (Computers (PCs) cn an apprq>riate dis- 
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tribution basis. The idea can be to have a. self-learning: arrangement 
that can 'be called *’PCs for Public Administrators”. 

Depending on the levels of public administrators and the nature of 
usage^ separate software packages can be developed centrally and 
distributed at different locations covering the following aspects: 

1. Spread-sheet: to cover tabular calculations and their manipu- 
lations; 

2. Hord-Processing: to cover secretarial handling of texts^ their 
storage and retrieval; and 

3. Bata-ba^e management: to cover the raising of queries and 
retrieval of responses. 

STxh software packages can be kept extremely friendl}^ to the users 
and can be made available on an interactive basis between the user 
and the computer. The user administrator only need to be familiar 
with the basic commands which should be practiced at his leisure. 
Such practice should be followed by exercises based on real-life 
situations in districts. The advantage is that the exercise can be 
furnished with solutionrsets stored in the computer, for cross- 
checking' purposes by the public administrator. Exercises can also be 
structured at the beginners level, advanced level and specialised 
level. 

Such software packages can be accompanied by self-learning 
manuals, to provide a step-by-step approach. Such a work-book should 
be entirely user^oriented starting with, basic commands, followed by 
handling of sub-routine (like sprt, merge, etc.), file creation and 
live exercises. Administrative Training Institute at Nainital has 
been attempting to develop such packages accompanied by work-books. 
Their estimation is that the self-learning training could require 
approximately one week for the basic coirmards as follows: (1) Ckie day 
for spread-sheet commands; (2) Half-day for word-processing commands; 
(3) Two days for data’-based management; and (4) One-and-a-half day 
for introduction to micro-computing and disk-based operating system 
(DOS) commands. 

It is important to emphasise that work at home or in a home- like 
atmosphere with a PC can enable the public administrator to gain 
familiarity, practice and confidence. Conscious efforts will be 
needed to go from the beginners level to advanced level, following 
the step-by-step approach. 

SimWG UP 

To summarise, institutionalised trainiT>g, training through dist- 
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ance learning and training through self- learning are all basically 
complimentary processes which can be judiciously used to achieve 
meaningful results. Concerted thinking is necessary to d:^^de on the 
hierarchies of personnel, types of usages and the end-objectives so 
that the best possible value for money can be achieved by combining 
these three forms of training in public administration. A very 
important aspect of training for computerisation is the role of 
organisation vis-a-vis information technology. First of all, organi- 
sations do fear dislocation of manual activities by the introduction 
of computerisation. Care has to be taken that such dislocations are 
avoided and emphasis is kept for increase in’ efficiency and not 
clerical labour-saving. Secondly, the factor of organisational learn- 
ing (as distinct from individual learning) should not be minimised. 
The organisation as a whole should learn to make best use of the 
information technology which should not be left merely to the few 
trained administrators. Otherwise, with the transfer of the trained 
administrators elsewhere, the entire benefit of computerisation would 
rapidly get lost. 

Thirdly, a lot of emphasis is today shifting from the computer (or 
EDP) departments with large computers to admit istrators operating as 
end-users with individual terminals or PCs. In consequence, the 
earlier dependence on computer professionals for delivering the goods 
is getting replaced quite fast by ° “executive computing” where the 
user-administrator has a large say. This responsibility is to be 
clearly understood in the organisational thinking process. Fourthly, 
quite often the middle-level perception for computer usage has turned 
out to be fairly different from the top-level perception. The learn- 
ing process should ensure that too much hope should not be aroused at 
the top level which cannot be sustained by the hard labour of the 
middle level. Finally, introduction of computers in any organisation 
has always proved to be far easier than the institutionalisation of 
computers. Sadly, high hopes have been quickly dashed to ground^ 
replaced by frustration, because initial expectations after buying a 
computer could not be sustained by the results delivered. There is 
always a long and hard learning process in getting the best mileage 
out of computerisation. The earlier the public administrators realise 
this ba^ic point, the better is it for the organisation, in order to 
nuture realistic expectations from computerisation. 
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Training of Civil Servants in India for Financial 
Administration 

K.L HANDA 


AEMINISTRATION IS a process for achieving certain desired results 
through organisations. Each organisation possesses some administra- 
tive capacity for achieving its objectives or the desired results it 
has aimed at. The strength of this administrative capacity is depen- 
dent upon a variety of factors including: (i) recruitment policies of 
the organisation: (ii) experience gained by its personnel; (iii) 
structure of organisation; (iv) improvement in the operating proce- 
dures of administration , including delegation of powers, and (v) its 
training programmes. 

Training of personnel functioning at different levels of the 
hierarchy of organisation Is a significant contributing factor to the 
administrative capacity an organisation would possess. This is parti- 
cularly so when government is expanding its functions by entering 
into more and more areas for socio-economic development of the 
/Country, Aich has resulted into shortage of trained manpower. To 
cite United Nations publications: 

In a period marked by the rapid expansion of the functions of 
government into new economic and social fields, often demanding 
the services of skilled professionals and technicians, all 
governments encounter, in differing degrees, shortages of trained 
mahpowar.^ 

The need for training of civil servants in a developing country, 
like India can, therefore, hardly be overemphasised. 

Finance function is a part of the total process of administration"' 
and is governed by the same concepts, principles, and considerations 
as the system of administration as a whole. Training of civil 


’’«The terms ^Administration’ ard ^Management’ have been used inter- 
changeably in this article. 
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servants in financial management should, therefore, focus on organis- 
ing programmes which would impart knowledge of -finance functions to 
them, enable them to acquire the relevant financial management 
skills, ard also involve them in Group work, like discussion of case 
studies, work in S3mdicates, practical exercises, etc,, which would 
create desired impact on their attitudes towards the discharge of 
their functions, 

Ttie Perspective 

Traditionally, finance function in Government of India had been 
managed for limited tasks of general administration vdth a focus to 
ensure legality and regularity of expenditure in terms of observance 
of rules and regulations. The management of finance function to serve 
the interests of economic development was limited to a few activities 
only, such as construction of roads, maintenance of communications, 
which were required to protect and promote trade interests of a 
colonial regime. The system of financial control* adopted was highly 
centralised and budget was used as an instrument 'of such a control. 
It was required that before a departmental proposal for expenditure 
could be incorporated in the Demand for Grant for submission to the 
Legislature, the proposal had to be scrutinised by the Ministry of 
Finance to ensure its consistency with the policies of government, 
and also to examine whether it conformed to the norms of efficiency 
and economy- It was only after the proposal was approved by the 
Ministry of Finance at pre-budget scrutiny stage that it could be. 
included in the relevant Demand for Grant for submission to Parlia- 
ment for approval. 

A second stage of control was also introduced. According to this, 
even after the departmental expenditure proposal had been accepted 
by the Ministry of Finance at pre-budget scnitiny stage and the 
necessary provision made in the Demand for Grant, the Department 
concerned did not have any powers to spend money against the approved 
budget provisions till it had approached the Ministry of Finance a 
second time and obtained its expenditure sanction for incurring 
expeiiditure against the budget provisions already passed by Parlia- 
ment. This second stage of obtaining approval of the Ministry of 
Finance before actually incurring expenditure provided the Ministry 
of Finance with another opportunity to examine tte proposed expendi- 
ture again to ensure its economy, efficiency, and consistency with 
government policies. If something escaped its scrutiny at the earlier 
stage, the Ministry of Finance could raise such issues at this second 
stage to satisfy itself regarding various aspects of the proposal 
before it accorded its approval. Also, the approach to scrutiny of 
expenditure proposals was based more on precedents, experienced 
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iiunches of the scrutinising agency, and the argumentative capacity of 
the proposing departments rather than on scientifically evolved 
norms, standards, yardsticks, units of measurement, etc. During the 
process of incurring sanctioned expenditure , the emphasis was laid on 
legality and regularity of expenditure in terms of observance of 
rules and regulations rather than on relating expenditure to physical 
accomplishments or targets to be achieved of the programmes, activi- 
ties , schemes , projects , etc . 

Therefore, training needs of civil servants, in the past, were 
limited to acquiring knowledge of the financial system as it obtained 
and of statutes, manuals, rules, regulations, and procedures, framed 
by the Ministry of Finance and other competent authorities. They were 
imparted such knowledge on inducti-on into service and also they 
acquired it while working on the job. The financial system did not 
change much overtime and the knowledge of it once acquired continued 
to be adequate for a long time to come. The civil servant only needed 
to update himself if any addition or modification was introduced in 
the then obtaining rules and regulations. 

The perspective has, however, considerably changed with the 
launching of Five Year Plans and undertaking by various departments 
and agencies implementation of developmental programmes, schemes, and 
projects. Under successive Five Year Plans formulated by the Planning 
Commission most of our organisations are now spending massive amounts 
of money on programmes, schemes, and projects of socio-economic 
development nature,* The need to implement these according to a time 
bound plan has impelled the government to libeiralise the traditional 
system of highly centralised financial control by delegating finan- 
cial powers from the Ministry of Finance to the administrative autho- 
rities and executing agencies. 

Some powers were delegated by the Ministry of Finance to the 
administrative ministries/departments in 1953, 1954, and again in 
1955. A major break-through, however, came in August 1958 whec the 
Ministry of Finance introduced a scheme of bvdgeting and financial 
control delegating a good amount of powers to the administrative 
ministries/departments. These delegations were enhanced and further 
liberalised by the schemes of delegation of powers introduced by the 
Hinistry of Finance in June 1962, October 1968, and April 1975. A 
scheme of Integrated Financial Adviser was also introduced by . the 
Government of India in October 1975 vyhereby Financial Adviser was 
made pa.t and parcel of the administrative ministry and placed under 
the control of the administrative secretary who could even overrule 

him in the matter ot exercise of powers delegated to the administra- 
tive ministry. 

Alopgwith enhanced delegation of powers, a number of functions 
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have become responsibility of the administrative minis t ries/depart- 
ments and executing agencies. These organisations are now mcrfe con- 
cemed and intimately involved in the functions of project formula- 
tion and appraisal, programming, budgeting, implementation, moni- 
toring and review of performance, etc. The finance function to be 
performed by them runs through all these functions of management and 
plays an integrating role among them. The civil servants working *in 
these ministries/departments and executing agencies as also those 
working in the Ministry of Finance and other organisations are now in 
need, of acquiring the necessary expertise for a successful discharge 
of the various functions of planning, programming, budgeting, imple- 
menting, monitoring and review of performance, which are encompassed 
by the broad area of modern financial management. 

In this changed perspective, the training needs of civil servants 
for financial management have assumed new dimensions. Apart from 
providing them knowledge about the existing financial system, rules, 
regulations, and procedures, they need to be oriented to the modern 
management concepts and techniques for effectively and efficiently 
running financial management. Therefore, training of civil servants 
for financial management should lay greater emphasis on imparting 
knowledge and skills about the modern financial management concepts, 
techniques, and practices, suitable for a successful implementation 
of programmes, schemes, and projects, and also to meet the challenges 
of development administration. 

DESIGN OF TRAINING PROGRAMME 

A programme for training of civil servants in financial management 
should be designed keeping the changed perspective, as mentioned 
above, in view. The design should aim at providing opportunity to the 
trainees to gain greater effectiveness in the performance of their 
functions of planning, programming, budgeting, implementing, monitor- 
ing, and review of performance. This can be achieved by including in 
the course design such subjects which would impart necessary know- 
ledge to them, techniques which are important for their acquiring the 
required skills, and group work to create the desired impact on their 
attitudes. Proper emphasis needs to be laid in the course design on 
individual and group participation in the learning process because 
self rdtscovered learning sticks to the mind and carries a better 
impact on the behaviour of the trainee. 

Financial management can be divided into two main components: (1) 
Fiscal and Monetary Policy; and (2) Budgeting and Financial Control. 
Therefore, the subjects included in a training course on financial 
management should cover these two broad areas. The course design 
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should focus the attention of the trainees to reflect upon the ade- 
quacy of the existing financial system to cope up with the ever 
increasing developmental responsibilities of governments and the 
reforms necessary to bring about the required improvements. 

Apart from an evaluation of the existing practices in the field of 
financial management, an endeavour should be made as part of the 
training course to locate problem areas sc that discussions could be 
held to find out possible solutions. The awareness of modern tech- 
niques of management alongwith developing the necessary capabilities 
for their application in the relevant situations are expected to 
enable the civil servants to develop new approaches and strategies to 
meet the managerial problems. The objectives of the course design 
should be to expose the civil servants to the latest developments in 
the field of financial management, and to enable them to acquire the 
necessary skills for application of modern management techniques in 
their respective situations. 

The use of relevant case studies should also be included in the 
course design in order to reinforce the thinking of the civil ser- 
vants to the utility of modern concepts and practices. Inclusion in 
the course design of discussion of case studies, work in syndicates, 
and practical exercises, is further calculated to create the desired 
impact to reorient the thinking of the civil servants to the utility 
of modem financial management concepts and practices. 

Ihe design of the training course should highlight the suitaMlity 
of modern financial management to the needs of speedy, efficient, and 
economical implementation cf developmental programmes, schemes, and 
projects. It should also empahsise the service function of financial 
management which runs through most other functions of management 
playing an integrating role among them. Further, the design of the 
training course should lay greater emphasis on management oriented 
control and subjects related thereto. The focus of such a control is 
on relating expenditure to its purpose in terms of implementation of 
programme, scheme, project, operaticn, task, etc., and to the targets 
to be achieved. The exposure of civil servants to such a management 
oriented control system would also necessitate imparting thern the 
requisite knowledge and skill to design information system for com- 
paring actual achievement with the projected plan of action. Such a 
system of monitoring and review of performance would facilitate 
management decision-making for taking remedial measures if things are 
not moving on course. 

.Contents ^ of the Course 

The design of the training programme in financial management as 
outlined above should include a variety of subjects to achieve its 
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objectives. These subjects can be classified into three categories, 
i.e., (1) subjects dealing with existing financial system and practi- 
ces — their origin, rationale, and relevance to the present day situa- 
tion. These may also focus on inadequacies of the traditional system 
of finaiWal control and the reforms called for therein. The second 
category of subjects may deal with modern financial management con- 
cepts and practices, their utility in proper planning and efficient 
and economical implementation of programmes, schemes, and projects. 
This pait of the training course should also adequately explain 
application of modern financial management techniques in decision- 
making process. In addition to the teacher using relevant examples to 
illustrate these techniques, the trainees should also be involved in 
individual and group practical exercises. 

The use of case studies should be included in both the above 
mentioned categories of subjects. This would involve the trainees in 
discussion of various issues and highlight the importance of the 
subjects covered in the course. This would also contribute signi- 
ficantly to achieve the objectives of the training programme. 

The third category of subjects should be selected with a view to 
involving the trainees in group work in sydicates, and for practical 
exercises. These groups may be required to produce reports on their 
work, which should be discussed among all the trainees attending the 
programme in sessions specifically allotted for the purpose. These 
reports of various groups on subjects of topical interest when 
discussed among all the trainees would further reorient the thinking 
of the civi 1 servants to reflect on issues and problems of current 
importance in order to search for solutions. 

Existing Financial System and Practices 

The participants of the training progiamme in financial management 
should be made aware of the existing system of financial control and 
budget management. This part of the thinking course may include 
subjects, such as the budgetary process, formulation of budget esti- 
mates and their scrutiny, presentation of budget to Parliament in the 
form of Demands for Grants and Finance Bill, the various stages for 
approval of the budget in Parliament, planning and budgeting, parlia- 
mentary financial control and financial committees of Parliament, 
audit control, delegation of financial powers, role of financial 
adviser, government accounting, etc. 

The system of Accounts and Audit needs to be explained because it 
is combined in the case of states and conducted by the same agency of 
the Comptroller and Auditor General of India, whereas accounting 
function has been departmentalised in the case of Union Ck>vernment. A 
description of the historical background of the 5 >>‘slc'm (T' financial 
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control should also bring out how some of the features^, like applying 
lump sum cuts while carrying out scrutiny of budget estimates, re- 
conciliation of accounts, etc., got incorporated in the system. 

In India, the budget year followed is from April tc March. This 
year was adopted in 1866 in conformity with the financial year 
obtaining in the United Kingdom. There has been a long standing 
debate on its suitability for the conditions prevailing in India. A 
session devoted to this topic would put the subject in perspective. 
The discussion of the topic may include examination of the rationale 
of the existing financial year, criteria to be followed for selecting 
a suitable budget year, and pres and cons of changing the present 
financial year. The other topics for inclusion in this part of the 
course may be Centre-state financial relations, monetary policy, tax 
policy and administration, revenue forecasting and estimation, etc. 

There had been a Standing Finance Committee of Parliament, which 
was abolished in 1952 when a Departmental Finance Committee was 
created, whose name was later changed to Expenditure Finance 
Committee on August 10, 1956. Another body called Public Investment 
Board was created in 1972. These committees were constituted to 
assist the Ministry of Finance and the Cabinet in taking investment 
decisions involving amounts above certain limits. It may be useful to 
devote some time to explain the composition, role and functions of 
these bodies in taking investment decisions. 

MODERN FINANCIAI. MANAGEMENT CONCEPTS AND TECHNIQUES 

This part of the course content should include subjects related to 
modern management concepts and techniques, such as discounted cash 
flow and other capital budgeting techniques, financial analysis, 
social cost-benefit analysis, cost effectiveness analysis, zero base 
budgeting, performance budgeting, network analysis and performance 
budgeting, costing and cost analysis, management accounting, analysis 
of financial statements, financial control over public undertakings, 
evaluation of performance of public enterprises, monitoring and 
review of performance, etc. The coverage of the subject of discount- 
ed cash flow technique for taking investment decisions is relevant 
because it is now being insisted Che various concerned agencies 
that formulation and appraisal of projects be done after taking into 
account time value of money. The various criteria which employ dis- 
counted cash flow technique to work out performance indicator of a 
project, i.e.; net present value, benefit cost ratio, internal rate 
of return, should also be adequately explained to cover properly the 
subject of investment decisions. 

The traditional approach in assessing feasibility of a project has 
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focused on its financial viability. In the modern times j when the 
country is engaged in implementing, under Five Year Plans, a large 
number of projects involving huge investments, for socio-economic 
development of the country, many projects necessary for creating the 
required infrastructure may not be financially viable though socially 
highly desirable. Their financial viability in certain cases may even 
be affected because of administered prices they have to charge or 
subsidised procurement prices they have to pay. Investment in these 
projects has to be analysed on social cost-benefit considerations by 
working out economic internal rate of Return to assess economic 
feasibility of the project. Therefore, a proper explanation of in- 
direct be^nef its and indirect costs of a project and use of shadow 
prices would be relevant in dealing with the subject of economic 
analysis of projects. The group of topics to be included in the 
course content to cover the subject of project formulation and 
appraisal may also included risk and uncertainty analysis, and sensi- 
tivity analysis. 

The subject of Cost-Effectiveness Analysis is also important to be 
included in the course content to explain appraisal of projects in 
situations where benefits to be achieved are quantifiable but not 
translatable into money terms. In such cases, the least cost alterna- 
tive or cost-effective alternative could be selected for achieving 
the pre-deter mined quantified objective. 

The modem budgeting systems, such as, zero base budgeting, plan- 
ning-programming-budgeting system, performance budgeting, and other 
budgeting techrd cues, should be provided adequate coverage in the 
course content. Zero base budgeting requires sharpening of objec- 
tives, finding out the best alternative by the application of evalua- 
tive techni.ques for achieving the objectives, structuring of decision 
units, formulation and development of decision packages, prioritisa- 
tion ind svjitching of resources from lower priority to higher prio- 
rity programmes’ and activities/ schemes/projects, and elimination of 
those expenditures which are found to be redundant to facilitate a 
more purposeful allocation of resources. Zero base budgeting also 
focuses on rationalisation of expenditure by removing duplication or 
multiplication which would occur when the same activity is performed 
by a number of agencies. Further the application of the concept of 
zero base budgeting would require searching a better alternative way 
for achieving the objectives of the expenditure. 

As a result of such a review, if the expenditure is found neces- 
sary to be made, it should be incurred with efficiency and economy to 
achieve productivity. This feature of zero base budgeting establishes 
its inter-face with performance budgeting. Because it is by the 
application of performance budgeting that expenditure can be optimis- 
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ed by relating it to the targets of a programme, scheme, or project, 
to be achieved. Such a relationship is sought to be established by 
the use of sclent ii.ic and realistic norms, standards, yardsticks, 
units of measurement, etc. A scheme of performance budgeting would 
also require structuring of budget classification in terms of pro-- 
grammes, schemes, projects, activities and operations, to be imple- 
mented by the organisation for achieving its objectives. Therefore, 
providing adequate coverage to the various ramifications of a system 
of performance budgeting would be an important part of the course 
content for financial management. 

Zero base budgeting review, and application of performance budget- 
ing, would need to be conducted in the context of the objectives of 
the organisation. These objectives, therefore, are required to be 
stated in clear, specific, and well-defined terms for various levels 
of management in the organisation hierarchy. Clarity of objectives 
has to be ensured for a proper review and evaluation of expenditure 
related to its purpose. The significance of framing proper objectives 
as an important component of zero base budgeting and performance 
budgeting can therefore, hardly be overemphasised. Tt would be rele- 
vant to include the topic of ^Management by Objectives’ in the course 
content to reinforce the perspective for a thorough discussion of th<sj 
concepts of zero base bixigeting and performance budgeting. 

For application of performance budgeting to capital projects, it 
would be necessary to first prepare a network graph by charting out 
in their sequential order the various activities required to be 
accomplished for completing a project. It is on the basis of network 
analysis that bar charts giving calendar dates to the various acti vi- 
ties or work packages (groups of related activities) are drawn out, 
costing of actlvltles/work packages, for specific periods done, and a 
performance budget prepared. It is, therefore, necessary to include 
in the course content the subject of network analysis, including 
programme evaluation and reviev? technique ard critical path method. 
Preparation of performance budget for a capital project based on 
network analysis would be another important topic for inclusion in 
the course content. 

The crux of the whole scheme of performance budgeting is use of 
measurement norms, standards, yardsticks, unit cost, etc., for estab- 
lishing correlation between expenditure and the corresponding physi- 
cal accomplishment. Therefore, lecture-discussion devoted to the 
subject of measurement norms would be an important inclusion in the 
course content. Costing will also be a relevant subject in this 
context. 

Managenient accounting is generating and supplying information to 
various management levels in the organisation hierarchy, which could 
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be of use to them in the successful discharge of their functions and 
in their decision-making needs. It would require application of 
relevant management techniques for analysis of the historical and 
projected economic data of the enterprise to produce the required 
information. Financial information may also be required to be produc- 
ed for supply to external agencies, like administrative and nodal 
ministries, audit authority, legislature, Planning Commission, and 
regulatory and tax authorities. It may not be possible to create all 
the information required by manual operations. The handling arid 
processing of data which would be of a large magnitude and complex in 
nature in the case of governmental and public organisations would 
require the aid of electronic devices, like computers. Therefore, the 
subject of computer application in financial management would also be 
necessary to be included in the course content. The use of relevant 
information in the decision-making processes of today is imperative 
in dealing with matters which are large and complex. Such information 
would need to be generated with speed, frequency, and in the form as 
required. This would be possible only by using the aid of computer, 
which would make the subject of computer application important for 
inclusion in a training course for civil servants on financial 
management . 

Performance budget, which is a plan of action for the ensuing year 
would require monitoring and review of performance as the budget is 
operated upon. The actual achievement has to be compared with the 
planned one as projected in the performance budget. The difference 
between the actual ard the planned needs to be analysed to find out 
the reasons or factors responsible for the same so that the necessary 
corrective action could be taken to remedy the situation. The subject 
of ’^Monitoring ard Review of Performance” assumes importance in this 
context and, therefore, should be included in the course content. 

A lot of investment (around Rs. 60,000 crore) has been made in 
public sector undertakings of the Union Government. Therefore, 
subjects like financial control over' public undertakings, and evalua- 
tion of performance of public enterprises, should also be included in 
the course content. To evaluate performance of public enterprises, in 
addition to assessing it by various other indicators, the trainees 
should be educated to analyse financial statements of the enterprise, 
including balance sheet and profit and loss account. They should also 
be trained to interrelate items in the balance sheet and profit and 
loss account to work out ratios which would indicate liquidity or 
solvency, efficiency, and profitability of the enterprise. Therefore, 
analysis of financial statements should be incliried as an important 
subject in the course content. There are other subjects of importance 
also to be included in the course content, such as working capital 
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managements materials management and inventory control, inflation 
accounting, etc. 

Groi|> Work 

Group work by participants on subjects of topical interest would 
bring about interaction among them and secure their intimate involve- , 
ment in the training programme. It would provide them with opportu- 
nity to share their knowledge and experience with other members of 
the group. The process of knowledge and experience sharing would be 
repeated with other members of the training programme ivhen the group 
reports are discussed among all the participants of the programme. 

These groups called syndicates can be allotted chosen subjects for 
their work, which would help focus their attention on identifying 
problems and issues in their respective area of research to find out 
solutions. Such an exercise would also be conducive to cieating the 
desired impact on their attitxxies, and to reorient their thinking to 
finding new ways of solving the problems and tackling the issues. 
These syndicates may be allotted subjects, such as delegation of 
financial powers, role of financial adviser, application of zero base 
budgeting, preparation of performance budget, rev:.ew of a performance 
budget and its operation, project appraisal, etc. 

The type of course content to be covered in this third category 
may also include practical exercises to be done by the trainees in 
working groups. Ihe subjects for such exercises may inclixle topics, 
such as application of discounted cash flow technique, economic 
analysis of a project by the application of shadow prices, etc. 

The group work carried out by the trainees would help develop 
better understanding and comprehension in them of the problems and 
issues studied, and is calculated to promote further the learning 
process aimed at by the training programme. This is also conducive to 
enhancing their capabilities for tackling the issues and finding 
solutions to the problems they face, and to meet the challenges of 
development administration. 

METOOIX)IjO^ 

The methodology employed for training of civil servants in finan- 
cial management should be such as would motivate and instill enthu- 
siasm in them for acquiring knowledge and skills of the subjects and 
techniques as mentioned in the earlier paragraphs. Lecture-discussion 
sessions through traditional method of imparting education and train- 
ing continue to hold good for communicating basic knowledge on a 
variety of subjects in the field of financial management. However, 
these lectures should be designed and discussions conducted thereon 
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by the teacher in a way that these sessions attract the attention of 
the trainees and sustain their interest throughout the sessions. To 
quote from United Nations Publications: 

Although it is the target of much criticism, the lecture method is 
still widely used, especially in the degree programmes of schools 
arxi institutes of public administration, and even in in-service 
training courses for active civil servants. The lecture method is 
urdoubtedly the predominant method of instiuction at the present 
time.... It is safe to say that there would be less opposition to 
the use of lectures in training courses, if they could be made 
lively and interesting. It has been observed that this is a rare 
skill, and that lecturers who can attract and hold the attention 
of their audience are rarely to be found on the staff of training 
projects. This may be granted, but anybody who can lecture at all 
can improve his techniques and make his lectures more effective as 
a means of instruction. One common attempt to improve the lecture 
is to invite questions at the end, but this has little effect 
upon the technique of presentation. It is better for the lecturer 
to tell his students that he does not mind interrupted for ques- 
tions, and it may prove to be a method of testing the comprehen- 
sion as the lecture proceeds.^ 

Training methodology, in addition to l€;cture“discussion and use of 
black board may also include audio-visual aids, use of graphs, 
charts, diagrams, slides, and relevant films. 

Whereas lecture-discussion method is alright for communicating 
knowledge, in the case of imparting instructions in management 
techniques it is necessary to supplement it with practical exercises 
to be done by the teacher in the class as well as by the trainees- 
Group work by the civil servants in syndicates and in other working 
groups is an important method to be employed in the tiaining course 
to create a desirable impact on the behaviour pattern of the 
trainees. This would, however, need to be supported by proper career 
planning for these personnel so that the training urdergone by them 
remains relevant to their work situation. To quote Prof. Ishwar 
Dayal: 

Classroom learning will result in a relatively permanent change if 
the individual’s work, after training, provides reinforcement of 
the ideas u5ed in training.^ 

Case studies should be used for involving the trainees into dis- 
cussion of some actual situations and the decision-making process 
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followed, for dealing with the problems and issues reflected in the 
case stixiy. It is, however, important that the case studies prepared 
should be illustrative of a situation relevant to the course content 
and be based on judiciously collected and reliable material. As 
stated in the United Nations Publications: 

The distinctive features of case study are to be found, not in the 
method, but in the materials used for instruction. There is 
general agreement that case study is one of the most effective 
methods known to teach decision-making and problem solving in the 
field of public administration. Case study would no doubt be more 
wdxiely used than it is in schools and institutes of public admini- 
stration and in training courses for civil servants, if suitable 
materials were readily available.^ 

It is, therefore, imperative that rigorous efforts should be made 
to colllect the relevant material for preparing a case study. It is 
particularly so because such material would not so much be available 
in books and published documents as it would be in the files and 
records of the various organisations and, therefore, has to be culled 
out very skilfully. The search for material and facts pertaining to 
the case study would also need to be supplemented by interviews by 
the case writer with the concerned persons who had a role and played 
their part in the case. 

The methodology for training would need to be suited to the dura- 
tion of a training programme in financial management for civil 
servants. In a short duration programme, a few of the above mentioned 
methods may be employed. However, in a training course of long dura- 
tion, in addition to the above cited methods, a few more additions 
can be made, such as book reviews, term papers, etc. 

Tajards the er^i of the training prc^ramme, or periodically if the 
programme is of a longer duration, evaluation of the programme based 
on feedback information provided by the trainees should be conducted. 
The civil servants being the important participants in the training 
programme, they should be encouraged to express themselves freely ard 
frankly on various aspects of the training programme. The evaluation 
of the course, thus, conducted would provide highly useful informa- 
tion for carrying out improvements in the training programmes cri 
financial management to be conducted subsequently. 

CONCIUSION 

The training; needs of civil servants for financial management can 
hardly be overemphasised in the present day situation when they have 
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to deal with big and complex- matters having financial bearing. The 
advancements that have taken place in financial management concepts 
and practices have necessitated reorienting the thinking of civil 
servants to adopting new methods and ways of decision-making to 
tackle the problems and issues they face in their day-to-day func- 
tioning. Training programme designed on the lines suggested above 
would provide the civil servants with the right perspective, and 
expose them to the recent developments in the field of financial 
management. This would fulfill a felt need to equip the civil 
servants better to deal with the tasks of development administration. 
It would also increase their effectiveness in the discharge of their 
functions thereby adding to the administrative capacity possessed by 
the organisation in which they function. 

Therefore, investment in training of civil servants for financial 
management has important pay off in improving their performance. It 
would certainly yield a highly favourable cost-benefit relationship 
if expenditure on such a ticining is considerably increased to ade- 
quately meet the training needs of civil servants for financial 
management. Finance function being a service function, which runs 
through most other functions of management and plays an integrating 
role among them, improvement in its performance by the civil servants 
would have multiplier effect resulting in achievement of efficiency, 
economy, and productivity of operations. The knowledge of relevant 
subjects imparted to the civil servants in these training programmes, 
skills of financial management techniques acquired by them, and their 
involvement and interaction in group work, are calculated to bring 
about much needed improvements in their performance to execute the 
tasks of socio-economic development of the count ty, and to meet the 
challenges of development administration. 
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Training of Senior Police Officers : 
Some Basic Issues 

P.D. MALAVIYA 


POLICE TRAINING has received considerable attention since the Gore 
Coimnittee was set up by the Government of India in 1971. In the last 
few years particularly, the number of police training institutions 
has increased, the infrastructural facilities have improved, the 
curriculae have been updated and more police officers than ever 
before are attending refresher programmes and seminars. Yet, there 
are no signs of improvement in police performance or police beha- 
viour, nor is there any improvement in the police image. So, it is 
necessary to try and understand why the past training efforts have 
not made much impact and what are the inherent limitations of 
training. 

Is Training Relevant? 

Training is, by definition, related to job performance. If there 
is a right way of doing a job and a wrong way of doing it, then the 
person required to do it 'can be trained to do the job in the right 
way and to avoid doing it the wrong way. But, if a person is trained 
to do his job in one way and then expected to do it in quite another 
way, then his training becomes irrelevant and cannot, obviously, 
effect his job performance. Therefore, in the absence of any Impact 
of training on job performance, the first question ^lich arises is 
\diether training is relevant to the job as it is expected to be. 

To find an answer to the question of relevance, one might examine 
whether the officers, who are nominated to attend the training pro- 
grammes, are the same for whom these programmes are designed. One of 
the most prestigious training institutions in the country organises 
seminars on policy, planning and management for top level Police 
officers. And who is nominated to attend these seminars? The Direc- 
tors General of Police (Ds.G.P.), the prospective Ds.G.P., and their 
key aides like Inspector General Administration? An examination shows 
that two such seminars were attended by 39 officers, but not even a 
third of them belonged to the above mentioned categories. Another 
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prestigious institution runs ■ programmes on police-public' relations. ■■ 
And":yio are /nominated' to attend these programi^s?'The' Superintendents 
of Police and the bright young Additional SuperinterKients of Police 
(AdL.Ss.P .)5 ^o are dealing with the public every day? Definitely 
not! In point of fact, most of the participants in these programmes 
are also officers who have. been side-lined and who have no immediate 
prospect of holding charge in a district. 

If we examine the same question from a different ar^leg we would 
find that the Assistant Inspectors General, Deputy Inspe'ctbrs 
General, Inspectors General holding charge of specialist: functions, 
like finance, personnel, planning, etc., are seldom selected from 
amongst those who have attended relevant training programmes. In 
fact, a look at the files of any police department would show that 
the training programmes attended are hardly ever taken into conside- 
ration V7hen deciding posting of an officer. What about postings to 
the training institutions themselves? Who is posted to a training 
institution? An officer who has worked honestly and diligently to 
achieve success and vdio can be expected to train others as to how to 
do the job correctly? Or, . the high-flyer, who might share his expe- 
riences with the young aspirants? Or, the one who has proved to be a 
misfit in all other branches? Or, the one who has incurred the wrath 
of the powers that be and who has therefore to be shunted aside? The' 
answer is only too-well known. Iherefore, the conclusion is inescap- 
able that the training programmes are mostly irrelevant to jobs as 
they are currently expected to be performed and that the governments 
and the heads of police forces implicitly recognise it though, true 
to the norms of the prismatic society, they continue to stress the 
importance of training. 

Ilaking Trainit^ Relevant 

How do we make training relevant? Surely, we cannot train police- 
men in extracting confessions under torture, and the like, even if 
such practices are becoming common. Therefore, the first thing should 
be to identify the current police practices which are acceptable and^ 
to strengthen training related to them. Simultaneously, the contro- 
versial police practices should be identified, changes discussed, and 
then it should be seen as to what training can contribute to the 
change effort. To elucidate, let us consider training in the area of 
detection of crime. Clearly, the first and the foremost issijie here is 
of the use of third-degree methods. The human-rights aspect is clear, 
but what is perhaps not so clearly recognised is that the third- 
degree is also the anchor for so much of corruption in the police 
(how many people would submit to their demands if they did not fear 
being locked up and thrashed by the police?). But the moral aspect 
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apart, there is also a functional aspect to this question, Gan the 
police control the criminals without the use of third-degree methods? 
In hew many cases do we really find material evidence on the scene of 
crime which could be analysed scientifically and lead to the 
criminal? How many suspects can really be broken down by interroga- 
tion, without resorting to third-degree methods? The matter has to be 
decided outside the training campuses. However, training institutions 
can play an important part in deciding the issue because if we cannot 
train our officers in more effective scene-of-crime work, if we 
cannot keep them informed about the advances made in the field of 
scientific detection, and if we cannot train our investigating offi- 
cers in the art of interrogation, then the use of third-degree 
•methods Will continue. Similarly, in maintenance of law and order, 
the basic issue is whether police shall generally maintain law and 
order through public cooperation and resolve the situations cf stress 
by mobiffsing public opinion or whether they would continue to dep»end 
cnly on physical force to maintain law ancj order. The moral question 
apart, the question is whether the police officers can acquire 
through training, the social skills needed to build up that kind of 
rapport with the public; if they cannot, then the dependence on 
physical force must continue. 

Limitations of Training 

At this point, it may be appropriate to stress the limitations of 
training also. If a Town Inspector is transferred for executing a 
warrant of arrest issued by a court against the son of an inf luential 
MIA, it may not be correct to assume that the D.G.P. had not attended 
the seminar on policy,- planning and management. For that matter, it 
is absolutely futile to expect that all senior officers, who attend 
such programmes, would be willing to protect their right-doing sub- 
ordinates at the cost of incurring displeasure of influential 
persons* It would be equally wrong to assume that a senior officer, 
who issues wrong orders at the behest of the powers that be, does so 
only because he does not realise that if it is right fot the Station 
House Officer tSHO) to do something (at his command) then how could 
it be wrong for the SHO to do the same thing at the behest of the 
local leader or, for that matter, at the request of the wrong-doer 
himself (who is the beneficiary in any case). Again, if senior 
officers do not have, individual ly' or collectively, the will to 
enforce the code of conduct among their subordinates, it would' be 
futile tc put them through training course. Training cannot compen- 
sate for lack of intellectual integrity or the lack of will. What the 
training institutions can do, at best, is to bring out through in- 
teract' s^e sessions the total impact of such decisions and the real 
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cost to the organisation of supporting the careeristic ambitions of 
such officers. The training institutions can also perhaps initiate 
discussions as to what is the impact of prumoting officers of doubt- 
ful integrity on the efficiency and the credibility of the organisa- 
tion. They can start hard-nosed discussions as to why police credibi- 
lity has sunk so low and how this impairs police effectiveness; 
whether credibility can really be improved through better public 
relations and image-building exercises. They could also involve beha- 
vioural experts in discussions with senior police officers Aether 
the hurt caused to the psyche of the policemen who are forced to 
carry out illegal and improper commands can be cured through welfare 
measures; whether a subordinate can be expected to spurn bribes, 
remain immune to the pleadings of his kinsmen and take personal risks 
to safeguard the rights of the citizens when his superiors are un^ 
willing to risk their careers for the self-same organisational goals. 
But beyond creating awareness and stimulating thinking, training 
institutions cannot do much. 

Training as Instrument of Change 

Can training be an instrument of change? We have already discussed 
that training can make police officers more awAre of all the implica- 
tion of various kinds of decisions and that it can stimulate thinking 
and discussions on the need for change. We have also discussed how 
training institutions can help to decide what alternatives are feasi- 
ble and what are not feasible. But, training cannot carry the burden 
of change. Consider change in police behaviour, for instance. Sup- 
pose, it is decided that police behaviour towards the public should 
be less authoritarian, then what steps would have to be taken? We 
know that a change in the pattern of behaviour of such large groups 
as the police is possible only if two conditions are met: (1) the 
present pattern of behaviour should become untenable, 'and (2) an 
alternative pattern of behaviour, with greater psychological reward, 
should be available. To make the present mode untenable, the enforce- 
ment function would have to be strengthened; senior officers would 
have to take the complaints against their subordinates more seriously 
and be more ruthless in dealing with cases of proven misbehaviour. 
•But how to cope with the emotional turmoil that such a change would 
create among subordinates? Here, training would have a role: firstly, 
if policemen are expected to be less authoritarian, then it would be 
clearly inappropriate to socialise the new recruits into an authori- 
tarian mode at the training institution through a military type of 
training and a military type of regulaticn of the whole life-style: a 
de-militarisation of training could go a long way to make the police- 
men less authoritarian. Then, t raining could show the subordinates 
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how they could achieve greater personal effectiveness while giving up 
their authoritarian attitudes and, final ly, training cojld Inculcate 
counselling skills in the superior officers so that they coild tecome 
a;source of comfort and strength to their subordinates in times of 
emotional stress. But this would not be enough. To make the desired 
behavioural pattern psychologically more rewarding to the subordi- 
nates, the reward system would also have to be revamped. The present 
reward system of police organisations is such that the goodwill ‘of 
the public is not rewardable while the ill-will of someone influen- 
tial can bring instant punishment: this will have to be particularly 
changed so that the new behaviour pattern can be sustained. So, ykiile 
training could certainly facilitate the change, an integration of 
training with the entire systemic effort would be necessary for 
change effort to succeed. 

Keepli>g Touch with Reality 

To keep training on the rails, it is also necessary that the 
trainers should keep in live touch with the realities of their forces 
and be fully aware of developments elsewhere. To elucidate, let us 
consider prevention of crimes through beat-patrolling, something 
highly acceptable to the urban public. We know that the beat system 
is breaking down because the manpoi^er required for effective beat- 
patrolling as per existing norm^ is not available. But experiments 
carried out elsev^ere, particularly in the UK, would indicate that it 
might be possible to provide very effective cover with a such smaller 
manpower. It should be for the training institutions to bring this to 
the notice of their forces, to discuss the feasibility of adapting 
the new techniques to the peculiar needs of our towns and cities and 
if the adaptation is found acceptable, tq train the officers and men 
in the new techniques. Again, the public expects that the senior 
police officers would control their subordinates through their super- 
visory functions and ensure that investigations, for instance, are 
carried out properly and the criminals are kept under check. However, 
in practice, the supervisory control has become very tenuous. One 
would think that the training institutions would examine the problem 
in their interactive sessions with experienced officers and suggest 
how the supervisory officers could cope with their internal problems 
and meet the public expectations; may be through more effective 
enquiries into a proportion of complaints of each type and from each 
area, maybe through more surprise checks, or maybe through closer 
scrutiny uf a few cases taken up at random. 

Consultancy Services 

Some of the better equipped institutions could perhaps go a step 
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further and offer management consultancy, in collaboration with out- 
side experts. To do so, the institution would have to identify the 
problems in consultation with the head of the police organisation, 
decide whith of them would be amenable to managerial solutions, 
secure the services of a suitable management consultant from the 
field, interpret the problems to him and explain the constraints of 
police when considering alternatives. Once the consultant has made 
his recommendations and the organisation has decided to implement 
them, the training institution can help in monitoring the results 
and, finally, transfer the insights gained to the training programmes 
conducted by it. Such consultancy could be taken up easily in areas, 
such as selection of recruits, framing or reviewing promotion rules, 
and performance appraisals (all based or. job-analysis); review of 
reward and punishment systems and review of information systems of 
the organisation. 


CONCLUSION 

The training efforts of* the past have not made much impact on the 
performance or behaviour of police, chiefly because the training 
programmes have not been very relevant. It is absolutely necessary to 
make the programmes relevant. It is also necessary that trainers 
maintain live contacts with the realities of their forces, and 
suggest improvements in acceptable police practices by bringing de- 
velopments made elsewhere to the notice of their forces and suggest- 
ing adaptations. Where a change in current practices appears to be 
indicated, training institutions can help to generate awareness about 
the problem and possibly initiate hard-nosed discussions of all the 
various facets of the problem and indicate the alternatives available 
arx! the feasibility of adopting any of them. When a change-programme 
is decided upon, the training effort should be fully integrated with 
the total systemic effort. Some training institutions can play a 
larger role by offering consultancy services to the police forces, In 
collaboration with established management consultants. 
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Training for Judicial Officers : Emerging 
Perspectives ^ 

K.S. SHUKLA 

EDUCATION AND Training are on-going processes in human life. Educa- 
tion provides world vision and training equips an individual profes- 
sionally. Education and training are both composite arxi separate 
mechanisms. While education aims at broad-based accumulation of know- 
ledge, development of vision and strenghthening of critical facul- 
ties, training aspires and equips an individual with focused., spe- 
cialised and professionally relevant knowledge. Education apd train- 
ing may proceed in an overlapping fashion or concurrently or dis- 
tinctly. Which of the two aspects would be prominent depends on how 
the learner manages them. One learns from each experience and at 
every moment. With minor variations, each facet has its own unique 
role and significance in the development of personality. Broadly, the 
methodologies and modes of attaining information in education and 
training are same, except that in case of the latter practical 
demonstrations are given greater emphasis. 

Since they deal with human affairs, the roles and responsibilities 
of judicial officers in any society are so intricate and complex as 
well as diverse that the importance of education and training 
assumes political significance. In developing professional skills of 
judges, there ought to be equal emphasis on education ard training, 
because no other functionary in a civilised society has equally been 
empowered or authorised to give a verdict/censor/deprive/punish an- 
other member of the society. Krishna Iyer quotes Felix Frankfurter. ”a 
judge ^ should bejcompounded of the faculties that are demanded of the 
historian^ the philosopher and the prophets’!.^ A judge has to reach 
conclusion on the basis of the evidence presented before him. Any 


^'^Revised version of the paper written for the Golden Jubilee Celebra- 
tions of the U.P. Public Service Commission, Allahabad t am indebt- 
ed to B.B. Pande, Upendra Baxi, N.R. Madhav Menon and Ved Kumari for 
critical comments on the earlier draft of this paper. 
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mistake in assessment, or evaluation, or wrong judgement is likely to 
have serious repercussions and implications for the targeted persons, 
because, as a result of a court judgement, one may even be temporari- 
ly deprived of his liberty, civil rights, property rights, etc. 

COISTTEXT 

Task of a Jtdge 

In reaching a conclusion, a judge has to mostly depend on deposi- 
tions of an accused, witnesses, prosecution, defence-counsel and 
material evidence presented in the Court. There are various ways of 
achieving these tasks. The prominent responsibilities may include: 

■ 1. Dispute settlement; 

2. Legitimising executive /individual actions; 

3. Formulation of values or determining the boundaries of 

values; 

4. Settling boundaries for future conflicts; and 

5. Social education. 

Training need to aim at filling the gap between legal education 
and nature of responsibilities which a judge is expected to perform. 
In addition, it should aim to strengthen a judge’s skills to deter- 
mine the innocence and guilt. Although the Natural Law School empha- 
sises the importance of training, yet, even here, it does not lay 
adequate emphasis on the judges* political role (legitimising execu- 
tive power or social education role) which a judge has to perform in 
deciding election petition cases, offences under social legislations, 
etc. Judges need to be consciously made aware of these realities so 
that they are able to play their role as change-agents. While devis- 
ing training programmes for judges, special emphasis need be placed 
regarding the new tasks vhich a judge is expected to undertake in 
greater frequency and quantum in the future. In every case, there are 
two sets of facts, one on which one party relies and another on which 
opposite party relies.^ Each of these aspects are so organised and 
designed that if not observed and studied carefully, these may lead 
to perceptual inconsistencies. Khanna, in this regard, feels that a 
’’judicial finding of fact is some time entirely divorced from reali- 
ties of the matter. Both— the plaintiff and the defendant present 
their arguments meticulously and in a fool-proof manner”,^ In such 
cases, for a common man or a person with optimum intellectual acumen, 
genius apart, it may be difficult to reach the truth. A judge has to 
face such situations frequently. ”To get at the fact is no easy 
process because each party is interested in twisting facts in its own 
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favour and ^ evidence' which' is adduced 'is, usually full of exaggerations 
distortion and even falsehood”*^ The inodes of operation of judicial 
officers vary from one jixige to another, Hidayatullah observes, ”how 
the judge reacts to the facts and the law applicable to them, is not 
uniform from one judge to another judge. One has to decide about the 
guilt or innocence in the background of forceful arguments and coun- 
ter “arguments”.^ In reaching truth, a judge may have to sift the 
grains of truth from the chaff of lies. **Sometinies the truth is so 
cleverly and inextricably mixed up with lies that a judge finds it 
very difficult to say with certainty which way the truch lies”,^ 

Simultaneously, an intimate knowledge and understanding of values, 
culture, traditions, customs, practices, conduct norms, laws, ration- 
ale for laws, etc*, alongwith other culture specific situations, may 
be an immensely useful and helpful instrument in the basket of a 
judge. If a judge is exposed to these realities and has been attuned 
to understand and analyse human behaviour, comprehend human reflexes 
and responses in a given cultural setting, scrutinise variety of 
human mechanisms in accordance with the situational demands, etc., a 
judge is equipping himself professionally. 

Human perceptions, motivations, expressions, etc., operate in a 
queer fashion hence the understanding of the attributes and variables 
of human mind is desirable in handling human situations. Moreover, a 
critical understandlrg of the procedural and substantive laws, along- 
with their modifications as well as the case-law may be useful 
weapons in the armoury cf a judge. The expectations from a judge are 
varied and complex and a judge, being a human specie, has distinct 
personal predilections. This aspect of judges role has been aptly 
described by Hidayatullah as follows: "Sometimes he is influenced by 
the philosophy of law, sometimes he looks at the mores of society, 
sometimes by the Iccal conditions, sometimes at the state of law as 
till than fixed by the legislature or determined by other jtdges and 
having weighed the matter from one or more of these angles, he 
approaches the facts and decides \d:iat solution of the controversy 
before him should be** J 

These and variety of other factors weigh in the mind of a judge 
when he is deciding a case. A sizable section of judges may be drawn 
from this category, possessing optimum human potentialities and weak- 
nesses. We, therefore, need to devise mechanism to equip judge with 
the required inputs to reduce objective possibilities of miscarriage 
of justice. The issue assumes significance in the background of our 
avowed concept and cherished ideal of equity and social justice in 
our jurisprudential philosophy. 
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Once a judge sits in a Court of Law and arguments start, there are 
■many crucial phases: 

Assuring, through questions and responses, regarding impar- 
tiality of the judge; 

2» Examination of witnesses; 

3. Seeking clarifications from the accused; 

4« Appreciation of evidence •..(Human Circumstantial and Docu- 
mentary); 

5. Overseeing: 

(a) Maintenance of decorum in the Court, 

(b) Recording of evidence in proper form, 

(c) Skillfully running administration, 

(d) Record keeping, 

(e) Management of Information, and 

(f ) Vigilance over subordinates; 

6. Use of modern equipment in the administration of justice; and 

7. Award of sentence. 

A judge not only has to assure everyone that justice would be done 
in the Court but every effort would be directed to achieve this 
objective. He has to oversee that the atmosphere does not become 
favourable to a party. These objectives could be achieved through the 
conduct and performance of a judge. These, therefore, would Involve a 
considerable homework and mental agility from a presiding officer. 

Major Roles of a Judge 

A judgq has not to be engaged in determining the guilt or inno- 
cence of a person but has to perform a cardinal role in dispute 
settlement, resolving conflicts, maintenance and introduction of 
modifications in the existing value patterns and atove all perform 
the role of a social educator. He is expected to play the role of a 
model of human specie in regard to code of conduct, integrity, 
character, reflexes responses, etc. Even in performing the role of a 
dispute settler, liis role could be different at following six levels: 

1. Distinghishing between the relevant and irrelevant facts and 

permitting them as relevant facts; 

2. Appreciation of relevant facts and drawing inferences; 

3. Matching the inferences with the existing case-law and ruling; 

4. Recording conviction/acquittal; 

5. Appreciatiori of facts relating to award of sentence; 
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6, Handing down sentence; and 

7. Follow-up action, if any. 

Broadly, a judge has two major roles to perform: (a) determination 
of guilt, and (b) award of sentence to the guilty. In regard to the 
performance of first role, more often than not, it may be easy to 
reach very close to conclusion that a particular person appears to be 
guilty but a ray of doubt may continue to persist in the mind of a 
judge, as to whether ’‘X’ or is totally guilty. There are minute 
gaps in each case. Therefore, the actual task of determination of 
guilt turns out to be a complex issue. In spite of subconscious 
doubts and other facts, a judge has to reach a conclusior? due to the 
societal expectations from him. Vlith the int reduction of modern 
gadgets in social use, the process of determination of guilt is going 
to get further complicated. Exposure to the ideas relating to tradi- 
tional modes cf human behaviour and understanding the contemporary 
trends in, human responses, as well as modes of handling the traditio- 
nal and modern gadgets alongwith their expanse and limitation, may 
prove to be useful tools to the presiding officers in administration 
of justice. 

After the guilt of a person has been established, another signifi- 
cant facet of roles is the sphere of award of sentence. The process 
and determination of appropriate quantum of sentence for a particular 
type of offence is a complex and intricate decision. In contrast to 
the process of determination of guilt, where a judge is assisted by 
the investigation report, witnesses, expert and other forms of evi- 
dence — lawyers and other supportive instn.iments — a judge has very few 
agencies, except the probation officer, to assist him ia the award of 
sentence. Although the revised Criminal Procedure Code (1973) and the 
prescription of the minimum and maximum quantum of punishment in the 
laws do come to the aid of a judge, yet even these modalities do not 
reduce the scope for discretion. The possibility of the biases, 
prejudices, notions, past experience, etc., playing a dominant role 
in the process of award of sentence could not be ruled out. Judges 
need to be made conscious of this reality through various modes and 
mechanisms, and methods need be evolved to reduce the possibility of 
the use of discretion in favour of or against the guilty. 

Perceptions Regarding a Judge 

Judge is looked upon as an embodiment of justice. Even in the 
contemporary era, where image of a professional group in social 
systems, by and large, appears to be attenuating, a judge continues 
to enjoy credibility, prestige and status in the minds of a large 
section of people* A judge is perceived 'as a custedian and symbol of 
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fairness and justice. Even those who appear to be the critics of the 
system, look to the court of law for justice during crisis in their 
professional career. A judge is a judge, irrespective cf his place- 
ment in any court. (A common man does not distinguish between various 
categories— judicial magistrate, munisif, chief /metropolitan magis- 
trate, sub- judge, additional judge. All judicial officers of these 
categories, including judge of superior courts, is a judge in his 
estimation. Even a Tribunal Chairman/ Presiding Officer may be knoivn 
as a judge). 

The heritage, the historical conditions and the judgements of the 
judges of the contemporary era may be factors in the continuance of 
this image. Nevertheless, if we are keen to perpetuate the positive 
image of a judge, then we will have to equip this functionary appro- 
priately to continue his relevance and efficacy for society. He need 
to be armed and equipped, like a modern man, and be encouraged to 
have equal access to information and knowledge. Barring those, gifted 
with specialised inherent qualities and talents, others need to be 
equipped with these inputs through a strategy and organised effort of 
the society. 

Variations in Judicial Methods 

Judges are not inanimate objects, hence they tend to get influenc- 
ed and conditioned by the reality obtaining around. Hidayatullah 
observed that one may have a rooted antipathy to certain crimes, 
another may chafe at the controls imposed on an individual, the third 
may have great regard for law and its observance and so it goes on 
from individual to individual.^ The tendencies of judges are as 
varied as the colours of a painting. These ideas may persist on the 
subconscious level. "Every judge has a distinct personal approach or 
a philosophy of his own which influences his judgement".^ Therefore 
invariably, judges ought to respond to a case in accordance with 
their socialisation and in conformity with the prevailing value 
systems. On an overall plane, a judge punishes a person for the 
violation of societal norms — the norms to which he subscribes and 
reposes a considerable trust. Therefore, every judge may unconscious- 
ly show an inclination towards a particular point in his judgement— 
be it the legal provisions, or the case-law, or the norms or the 
ethical values, or the influence of impact of a particular actioif/ 
judgement on the progeny, or its impact on the environment, etc. All 
these aspects weigh in the mind of judge while deciding a case. In 
the background of these realities and as per the personal predilec- 
tions of a judge, he may either pay greater credence to the human or 
material evidence. Over a period of time, this inclination may get 
widely known, particularly to the Bar, and the concerned persons may 
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start presenting their case in this background in accordance with the 
understanding of the functioning of a particular court on the basis 
of the judgements of a particular judge. Judges could broadly be 
divided into two classes— ^conservative and liberal. Modes and 
mechanisms need to be evolved to reduce these sharp variations in 
judgements. 


RESPONSES 

The earlier description highlights the functional areas, roles and 
responsibilities, the image of a judge in public perception and the 
methods adopted by different judges. Ihese cnjcial features need to 
be kept in view and mechanisms have to be evolved while devising the 
training strategy for judicial officers. 

All available accounts indicate that the infrastructural opportu- 
nities for legal education in the existing institutions are not taken 
to be satisfactory and it is felt that this reality may persist for 
quite sometime. Law Commission of India in its 14th Report, Baxi,^^ 
Sharma,^\nd others have drawn our attention towards this reality. 
Steps are being taken to overcome this handicap and to reach a satis- 
factory level, it may take time (for details see the 14th and 177 
Report of the Law Commission of India). On the one hand, the reality 
relating to the education continues to be so, while on the other, the 
Indian society is registering of developments in the spheres of 
technology, production, information, communication, etc. In case, 
effective steps are not taken in foreseeable future, there is a 
likelihood of a greater lag between the society and the judiciary. 
With a view to overcome this handicap, the need for the training of 
judicial officers is being increasingly realised at various levels of 
our society. The ardent votaries and supporters of this aspect are 
the senior members of the judiciary. Over the years, nearly a consen- 
sus lias been evolved on this issue.^^ Partial progress has been made 
to overcome this shortcoming and there are institutions that are 
conducting and organising training programmes for the judicial 
officers in India.^^ 

Trainings Workshops and (kxiferences 

The training of the judiciary could be broadly divided into two 
phases: (1) Pre-service Training; and (2) In-service Training. 

Pre-service Training 

The schedule of in-service training programme should have almost 
equal emphasis on class-room tutorials as well as on field visits. 
Lecture method could be given importance over other methodologies of 
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trairdtig. The field visits may cover the place where human beings are 
exposed to critical experiences and manifest human tendencies in a 
nascent manner. The person to person experience during field visits 
would provide an ample opportunity to trainee officers to witness a 
variety of human interactions and provide chances for forming their 
om impressions. These programmes should aim at providing general 
information as well as strengthening of specialised skills. 

In-Service Training 

The training schedule should be devised in accordance with the 
tasks of a judge in a changing social milieu. Periodical modifica- 
tions in the content; and framework cf training should be int reduced 
to incorporate newer professional inputs. The induction, refresher 
and orientation programmes should vary in regard todrientation, 
content, duration and schedule. In Induction training programmes, 
there ought to be equal emphasis on classroom instructions and exter- 
nal exposure— practical or otherwise. The orientation courses should 
direct more attention on the classroom instructions/discussions, and 
partial exposure to external realities with a view to strengthening 
technical skills of the participants. The refresher courses, on the 
other hand, should aim at exchange of information, critical evalua- 
tion of a variety of experiences and evolving strategies fer meeting 
challenges and handling contingencies. It should be attempted to 
enhance the conceptual skills pf the participants in oriertation and 
refresher courses. 

Over the years, a judicial officer matures in service, his area of 
operation expands and has to share a part of administrative responsi- 
bility. A judicial officer, therefore, needs to undergo a cc«urse(s) 
on personnel management which may cover the areas of office manage- 
ment, man-management, record keeping, information systems, project 
management, etc. 

Attempts should also be made to explore the possibility of utilisa- 
tion of knowledge and information from other disciplines of manage- 
ment wdth a view tc assess and evaluate the utility of that informa- 
tion in judicial work. It is expected that greater ,the inputs, higher 
the possibility of their utilisation in judicial wbrk. 

In addition, the possibility of organising short-term (one week) 
programmes for Senior Judicial Officers (District Judges) who will 
preside over the Special Courts— handling cases relating to politi- 
cal, social, and economic aspects of social life, like taxation, 
labour, customs and excise— family courts, environmental protection 
courts, etc., should be thought of . The experience in the judiciary 
would come to the aid of these presiding officers but the inputs from 
the specialists regarding a particular area of human activity would 
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equip a judge to handle and interpret information connected with the 
case with greater confidence and exp>ertise. 

Workshops 

Short-term workshops for the high court judges could also be 
planned and orgainsed periodically* The themes for the workshop could 
be the issues relating to a particular type of Special Court, or the 
workshop could discuss policy issues relating to the judicial admini- 
stration, problems relating to office and residential accommodation 
foi- Judicial Officers, modes of handling intra and interdepartmental 
conflict situations, infrastructural facilities for judicial 
officers, disposal of cases, or other issues that may emanate frcn 
time to time in regard to the judicial work. The areas that will be 
taken for discussion could have both the national as well as regional 
implications and ramifications. 

Conferences 

There should also be a provision for an Annual or Biennial Confe- 
rence of the Chief Justices of High Courts as well as the Judges of 
the Suprene Court of India. The conference could discuss major intra 
and inter-organisational issues as also the problems relating to the 
judicial work in the country. 

Nature of Emphasis in the Training 

The Law Commission of India in their 117th Reportvhave given an 
extensive charter in regard to the scheme of training, syllabus, 
faculty and constitution of the Academy at the national and regional 
levels as well as touched upon other relevant issues relating to this 
scheme.^^ While scrutinising the recommendations, two aspects need 
to be meticulously and carefully harxiled while implementing the plan. 
These are: (1) Coverage of Syllabus, and (2) Choice of Faculty. 

In drafting the syllabus, the roles and responsibilities of & 
particular category of judge; the expectations of the public from a 
judge; the nature, texture and contouns of social fabric; emerging 
realities at various levels— ‘technology, information, communication, 
etc.— and the existing infrastructural realities of courts; and other 
such relevant issues need to be kept in view. The syllabus should 
have a bias in accordance with the level of officers and the nature 
of pre- or in-service training. In the pre-service courses, there 
ought to be emphasis on law whereas in the in-service courses the 
philosophy, spirit and rationale of law should be emphasised. 

With a view to enabling a judge to be in tune with the social 
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expectations, the following steps could be undertaken: 

1. Exposing him to the tools and techniques that help him in 
particular understanding human mind and human behaviour. (Ex- 
plicitly, the human reflexes and responses may appear to be 
complex but they may broadly conform to a pattern). 

2. Social system and its compulsive and permissive influence on 
the conduct of the members of a given social order. 

3. Formal and informal modes obtaining in a system and their 

consequent influence on response patterns of the members of a 
given group. ‘ . 

4- Complexities and contours of motivations, desires and habits 
of the perpetrators and the victims. Changing modes of human 
behaviour and role of a situation in determining human respon- 
ses. Complexities and motivations of witnesses in deposing 
before a court. Changing phases and dimensions of human evi- 
dence and varying motivations of witnesses. 

5. Modes and methodologies adopted by the lawyers during the 
hearing of a case. Role of immediate and long-term motivations 
of the lawyers in continuance or conclusion of a case. 

Most of the serving judges have an ititimate knowledge of the 
provisions of substantive and procedural, laws. In case, there are 
modifications, the modifications could be^^ available to the 
judges. It is not the direct meaning or statutes that needs to be 
highlighted in an in-service course but the inherent spirit of law 
and its interpretation in eccordatice with, the contemporary needs 
required to be emphasised.. In addition, there ought to be an exten- 
sive discussion on the irritants--between judge and legislature, 
judge and police, jtdge and society, etc. Discussion in regard to the 
appreciation of evidence, handling of witnesses, managing the Bar, 
etc., may also prove useful. 

The methodology in pre-service courses could be lecture-cum-dis- 
cussion while in the in-service training programmes discussion, 
seminar, symposium, and group discussion should be emphasised. Every 
lecture should be fol lowed by extensive discussions. Case studies 
could also be taken up for discussion. 

Keeping these two important ingredients .in view, the syllabus need 
to be devised befitting each level of judiciary and the methodology 
for cackling each subject could also be chalked out. Broad framework 
of syllabi may be drawn which may be discussed in workshops attended 
by eminent scholars from various disciplines and judges as well as 
experts in management techniques, etc. In the training of judicial 
officers, both at the Academy and the Regional Centres, the foil or4ng 
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aspects . neai' to:^te looked ' Into: ' 

, 1. Syllabus for each, level be devised separately. In draftirg the 
syllabus 5 the roles and responsibilities of that level be kept 
in view. The methodology of handling a subject could be broad- 
ly indicated in the syllabus. There ought to be a lec- 
ture/discussion on a particular subject followed by a practi- 
cal demonstration. 

2. The faculty should be so drafted that 50 per cent of them are 
drawn from other disciplines, other than those having back- 
ground in legal education. 

3* The Advisory Body of the Academy and Regional Centres should 
also have eminent persons drawn from different sectors — acade- 
mics, administration, police, prosecution, jail services, 
politics, etc. They should have adequate representation on the 
body. 

The Case Law as an Aid 

Case Law as an aid to judicial work is already well recognised 
through the classical common law doctrine of precedent which involves 
a very detailed and technical application. Nevertheless, the avail- 
ability of the uptodate Case' Law in far flung areas may be difficult. 
Therefore, there is a need to evolve a mechanism to make its avail- 
ability easier. The available Case Law in no way would interfere with 
the concept of judicial discretion and autonomy. It would only act as 
a reckoner or a guide in deciding a case. 

The available Case Law would be of immense use to judges in many 
ways. The nKxies of circulating useful information relating to Case 
Law could be of various types. With a view to enhancing its utility 
and to contain misreporting, Hidayatullah^^ feels, 'the law reporting 
should be controlled centrally so that law declared by different high 
courts might become uniform and an unreported case should only be 
taken to decide a single controversy and not generally stating the 
law application to all cases”. Case Law would be a very good source 
of information and knowledge, a useful guide, a source material in 
writing judgements, a ready reckoner in clearing doubts, etc. There- 
fore, there is need to prepare documents where synthesis of judge- 
ments regarding a particular type of cases is available for reference 
to the judicial officers. These synthesised documents may give a 
summary of judgement from different high courts regarding a parti- 
cular type of case. After sumimary, a synthetic analysis of the cases 
and broad guidelines may be suggested at the er^. Such documents, it 
is felt, could be prepared by knowledgeable people in the area of 
Case Law who could be commissioned by a National Agency (may be the 
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Law Commission of India) to do this exercise tor larger social 
benefit. 

In order to ensure that the initiation of the training of judicial 
officers does not take a virong course, or does not become counter- 
productive, or does not turn out to be a self-defeating exercise, 
adequate care need to be taken that the planning reflects vision and 
ensures perspective planning. 
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URE^.lSi lyimGEEENT ir.vcives cdinplex, multi-organisational activities 
which are intended to produce planned results. The agenda of train- 
ing in urban management are to be deduced from the tasks set for 
urban management. In the Calcutta Metropolitan area, the urban 
management tasks are scattered over a variety of organisations pre- 
sided over by the CMDA— a special purpose body which was created with 
a specific mandate to plan and coordinate the developmental activi- 
ties within its physical jurisdiction. The complexity of the manage- 
ment tasks called for innovative action and orchestrated efforts by a 
network of organisations. The imperatives of the training function 
stemmed from the unchartered nature of the management tasks and the 
need for all-round management development across the organisations 
involved in the metropolitan area. 

The actual experiences of the three training organisations, re- 
ported here, reveal the varying institutional perceptions about urban 
management tasks,. The training activities are accordingly tailored 
to ’perceived’ organisational needs. As the story of training un- 
folds itself, one detects areas of opportunities as well as of des- 
pair. The general conclusion seems to point to the need for more 
rigour and imagination in training and for better inter-organisa- 
tional understanding to facilitate concerted action in metropolitan 
management. Training in urban management will undoubtedly be tailored 
to the needs of specific urban Locations. Yet the experiences in the 
Calcutta metropolitan area shed interesting sidelights on the general 
tenor of urban management training. 

INSTITUTIONAI, DEVELOPMENT 

In India, the training function in urban management is of recent 
origin. The institutions for training in this field were first 
seriously discussed by the committee known as the Nur-Uddin Committee 
on the Training of Municipal Employees in 1963. As the title 
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suggests 3 this committee went into the question of institutional 
arratigement for training of municipal employees. The second 
committee known as the Committee on Rural -Urban Relationship discus- 
sed inter alia the problem of training in municipal administration j 
but it was not primarily a committee on training. The committee 
submitted its report in 1966. 

The first committee emphasised the need for imparting systematic 
training to the municipal personnel in different types of municipal 
bodies. Prof ess ionalisat ion of municipal administration was consider- 
ed necessary in view of the increasing complexities of urban admini- 
stration. Accordingly, the committee recommended establishment df a 
training institute with adequate funds and faculty at the central 
level. Conceptually 5 the central institute was envisaged as an 
advanced training centre which would organise higher-level , imagina- 
tive training programmes; coordinate the training activities through- 
out the country and promote necessary, uniformity in the programmes cf 
different state level institutes. As the committee observed: '*it 
would be one of the central institute's major responsibilities to 
prescribe the standard of training ard research and it should serve 
as a model in this tespect". Research in municipal administration 
for municipal problem solving was also to be undertaken by the 
central institute. The committee did not rule out the need for 
setting up State institutes. It was, however, felt that lack of 
adequate resources, equipment and faculty might stand in the way of 
simultaneous development of a number of State institutes in different 
parts of the country. 

It needs to be emphasised that the Nur-Uddin Committee was 
interested only in training of municipal employees, and tne larger 
concern for training in the field of urban management was missing. ' 
This may, of course, be explained by the fact tha^ institutional 
development in the field of urban management took a turn for diversi- 
fication much later. Hence the committee had only the municipal 
institutions In : mind.,' ' • 

The second Committee (RURC) reinforced the ideas of the first and 
laid emphasis on the urgency of setting up training and research 
institutions in the field of municipal administration. As a sequel 
to these recommendations, training centres were set up at the central 
level and a number of regional levels. The central institution was 
eitt ached to the Indian Institute of Public Administration, New Delhi. 
The regional centres were set up at Lucknow, Hyderabad, Bombay and 
Calcutta. The institutional linkages of these centres differ from 
place to place. For example, the Lucknow and Hyderabad centres were 
located within the departments of public administration of the local 
universities. Later, the H 3 ?derabad centre came out of the University 
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department of public administration but retained its existence under 
the overall University umbrella. The Bombay regional centre was set 
up as a wing of the All“India Institute of Local Self “Governments 
while the Calcutta Regional Centre was located within the Indiarr 
Institute of Social Welfare and Business Management. Of these 
regional centres, the Calcutta unit has since, been wound up. 

Ttiis brief description of institutional development'^ in the field 
of training clearly shows the bias in favour of one specific type of 
urban institution, viz., the municipalities. In the later period, 
urban institutions proliferated both in terms of qxjantity and type. 
Besides the municipal institutions, urban India currently has the 
following types of urban institutions: 

1. Urban development authorities; 

2. Improvement trusts; 

3. Water supply and sewerage (sanitation) authorities; 

4. Slum clearance boards; and 

5. Housing boards. 

These institutions are located in the urban areas and are a mix of 
single-purpose and muLtirpurpose organisations. For instance, the 
housing board or the slum clearance board could be considered as 
single-purpose authorities, whereas the development authorities fall 
in the category of multi-purpose bodies. 

Two important state- level organisations need to be specially 
mentioned in this connection, although these do not operate on any 
specific urban space. Their operational jurisdiction is statewide. 
These are: the Urban Development Finance Corporation set up by the 
Government of Kerala and the Central Valuation Board set up by the 
Government of West Bengal. It may also be mentioned that the Housing 
Board, wherever it has been set up has similar state-wide jurisdic- 
tion. But primarily it operates in the urban areas. 

By now, it should be clear that the training activities in the 
field of urban management in India has not expanded much. Its atten- 
tion has almost exclusively been focused on municipal training and 
only marginally on some of the urban institutions, like the housing 
board or the slum clearance board. Extending the institutional 
coverage is thus a basic issue in organising urban management 


''Another central institution set up by the Ministry of Works, Housing 
and Urban Development, Government of India, is the National Insti- 
tute of Urban Affairs. IIPA’s training centre later came to be 
known as Centre for Urban Studies. 
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training in future. 

■Frecfsndltions of Training 

Training is a much abused word for a varietjf^^of reasons. Histori- 
callys the culture of training has been missing in government as a 
yiole. ^Training in the field cf urban management is a late starter 
and cynics are many who question the value of training in this new 
field. A number of assumptions generally underlie organisation of 
programmes of training. First, training pre-supposes a forward look- 
ing management which is result -oriented and has a futuristic view of 
things. Second, training is part of a larger package of organisa- 
tional development programme. This means that the organisations 
concerned are determined to move constantly forward and there is a 
continuous process of organisational renewal. Third, training pre- 
supposes a well thoughtout personnel policy subsuming a policy of 
career management of the employees. In other words, effective man- 
power utilisation is the governing philosophy that lends meaning to 
training. Last but net the least, training requires attachment to 
institutional values. Unless in the larger society the institution 
itself has a valued position, training hardly gets legitimised as an 
essential organisational activity. 

An allied pcint is the relative strength of the institution vis-a- 
vis other institutions in an organisational set. In a situation of 
multiplicity of interacting organisations, all the organisations have 
to accept training as a joint venture. It is not enough that otie 
organisation alone embarks up»on training programmes. All the compo- 
nent organisations are to design and plan programmes in close colla- 
boration with each other. Unfortunately, in the Indian urban scene, 
the municipalities do not enjoy the strength and reputation which 
other special purpose bodies have been having because of differen- 
tial State patronage. 

The numerous special purpose bodies have proliferated in our urban 
areas not so much by any deliberate organisational planning but 
perhaps by sheer adhocism. In terms of resources, manpower and 
activities, these urban institutions have tended to overshadow the 
traditional municipal institutions. In spite of their proliferation 
and current importance In urban management, there is not much by way 
of training programmes for these institutions. Obviously this is a 
gap in the institutional coverage of training programircs currently 
being organised by roost of the training institutionsl^^^^ ^^^ ^ 

THE mnmk scenario 

State policy toward institutional growth and decentralised plan- 
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ning and development sets the parameters of training. Specific 
nature of developmental tasks has been influencing decisions about 
the institutionalisation of training and the l^inds of training pro- 
grammes needed to support the institutional tasks. In the last 
decade 5 massive investments have been made for developing urban 
services within the Calcutta MetropC)litan District (CMD) [Presently, 
it is being called the Calcutta Metropolitan Area (CMA)] through the 
IDA-assisted multi-sectoral development programme of the Calcutta 
Metropolitan Development Authority (CMDA). The programme will conti- 
nue in future years and a third IDA credit proposal has been approved 
to assist the programme during the period 1983-84 to 1988-89. 

The CMD covers 36 urban local bodies of the State of West Bengal. 
There are 75 other municipal towns of yarding size within the State. 
Besides, there are a few more towns waiting for municipalisation. In 
order to achieve a balanced urban growth all over the State, the 
State Government has, in recent years, been following a policy to 
step up the volume of development expenditure in these towns, so that 
they may become fit to absorb future urban growth in the State. 

Apart from channelising plan funds for creating new infrastruc- 
tural faeilities, the present urban policy also lays stress on main- 
tenance of existing urban services. Besides, the need for maintain- 
ing assets already created out of development programmes undertaken 
in the last decade, especially within the CMD, has assumed critical 
importance. 

The institutions for the management of these activities are the 
111 odd urban local bodies all over the State and some urban develop- 
ment authorities. Traditionally, the development activities in the 
urban field have been conducted in this State through the statutorily 
constituted bodies. Thus, the Calcutta Improvement Trust (CIT) has 
been responsible for most urban renewal projects in Calcutta, From 
the s€:venties, the CMDA has been the prime mover in urban development 
activities within the CMD. 

A shift is now taking place which is likely to continue In the 
coming years. The urban local bodies are expected tc shoulder a 
major load of the development activities. The load will be felt most 
keenly by the 36 urban local bodies within the CMD. Included within 
them are the giant Municipal Corporations of Calcutta and Howrah at 
one end’, and the tiny municipal bodies and notified areas, like; 
Baruipur or Gayespur at the other. All these municipal bodies will 
be called upon to shoulder the responsibility of implementing subs- 
tantial portioti of the programme package under the third-phase of IDA 
assisted Calcutta Urban Development Project 1983-84 — 1988-89. 
Besides, as a result of larger investment a'’ ready made in the last 
decade through the CMDA’s development programme, substantial res- 
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ponsibility for maintenance of assets will devolve on these local 
bodies. 

All this places a heavy demand upon the management capacity of the 
various urban local bodies of the state, especially those located 
within the CMD. The local bodies are by nature labour-intensive. 
The nature of the tasks performed by them as also the technology 
adopted for performance of such tasks jointly contribute towards the 
employment of large manpower in the local bodies. Table 1 shows the 
manpower now under the errploy of the municipal bodies in the State- 

Table 1 MUNICIPAL PERSONNE! (ESTIMATED) 


Number cf Employees by Category 



^klnicipal 

Super- 

Skilled 

Unskilled 

Clerical & 

Total 


Bodies 

visory 

manual 

manual 

Others 


1. 

Calcutta 

2,500 

5,800 

19,250 

5,500 

33,050 


Corporation 






2. 

Howrah 

150 

1,800 

2,800 

550 

5,300 

3. 

Other CMD 

703 

1,277 

7,457 

3,363 

12,800 


Total (MD 

3,353 

8,877 

29,507 

9,413 

51,150 

4. 

Non-CMD 

170 

1,154 

7,000 

3,500 

11,824 


Grand Total 

3,523 

10,031 

36,507 

12,913 

62,974 


The CMDA will have to shoulder the entire responsibility of plan- 
ning and administration of planning legislation within the CMD. 
Additionally, substantial load of work in implementing major urban 
renewal projects, development projects and trans-municipal projects 
have to be borne by the CMDA. Other special purpose bodies, lijke 
CIT, HIT, CMi/^ & SA, etc., will be required to implement and maintain 
certain trans-municipal projects as also big urban renewal projects. 
Such tasks will require high-level expertise in various professional 
disciplines and ’management*. The number of people employed by some 
of the major urban development authorities (UA) of the State is 
considerable, . as will be evident from Table 2. 

Training in urban field assumes crucial importance in this con- 
text. Until recently, no institutional facilities had been in exis- 
tence to take care of training activities for these organisations. 
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The CMDA started its inhouse training Centre in 1979» The Calcutta 
Corporation started its training Centre in 1981 (effectively 1982). 
Other Municipal bodies of the State as also the various other de- 
velopment authorities are being covered by the IICUS* 

Table 2 NUMBER OF TRAINING STAFF OF DEVELOPMENT AUMEITIES 


Development 

Authorities 

Number of 

'k 

Employees 

Calcutta Metrcpolitan Development Authority 

3,000 

Calcutta Improvement Trust 

633 

Howrah Improvement Trust 

385 

•Calcutta Metropolitan Water and 

AOO 

Sanitation Authority 



^Excluding group IV employees. 


The IDGUS 

The establishment of the Institute of Local Government and Urban 
Studies marks a turning point in the history of urban local govern- 
ment in West Bengal. The ILGUS is a State-level Institute. It was 
created by the Department of Local Government and Urban Development 
of the West Bengal Government in terms of the Government order No. 
1116/C-3/LSG-2E-145/81 dated May 6, 1982. The primary objectives of 
the Institute are: 

1. To create an awareness among the Municipal bodies of the State 
about the role of training as an intervention measure for 
improving their managerial competence; 

2. To provide training facilities primarily for the Municipal 
bodies and also for the urban development authorities of the 
State;; ' 

3. To provide consultancy services to the municipal bodies on 
their organisational problem; 

4. To build up a data bank and to conduct research studies in 
order to aid the training and the consultancy activities and 
also to help the policy-making apparatus of the Local Govern- 
ment and Urban Development Department of the State Governments 
the municipal bodies and the urban development authorities. 

The specific functions deduced from these /Ljectives have been 
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identifieti as follows: 

iv . To .assess the, training, needs of client organisations; ; 

2® To design and conduct or to assist such organisations to 
design and conduct training courses, workshops, seminars, 
symposia, . conferences, etc.; -. ‘ 

3. ' To evaluate the effectiveness of the trainirg programmes; , 

. '4. To run training courses, both, foundational and professional, 
arxi/or to hold examinations for the award of certificates or 
diploma, etc., in municipal administration and to conduct 
departmental examinations for the emplbyees of the urban local 
bodies which may count towards their confirnation, promotion, 
etc.; 

5. To undertake consultancy assignments on organisational 
problems of the municipal bodies; 

■6. To build up a Data Bank in order, to aid the training and 
consultancy activities of the Institute and to provide the 
State Government, the municipal bodies arx! the- urban develop- 
ment agencies with timely access to information necessary for 
' taking policy or ‘strategicdecisions; 

7- To conduct action research on urban problems in general and 

■ municipal problems in particular in order to aid the training 
activities of the Institute and to provide the State Govern- 
ment with the knowledge' required for taking- policy decisions. 
Also, , problem-solving studies are expected to tone, urban 
•administration considerably;- 

■8. To publish research monographs, ksoks, case stidles and perio- 
dical bulletins and journals; and 

9, To maintain a library, a documentation centre and a reading 
room, , 

Others to be benefitted from the Institute's training programmes, 
Mta Bank and Research activities, fxiblicatioo and library services 
•are the various .-urban -developmant organisations, .They are:, 

,1. Calcutta Metropolitan I^velopment Authority ,(CM5A);, . 

2, Calcutta Metropolitan Water and Sanitation Authority ((HJ & 

■ ,.SA); .' 

. 3,.' Calcutta Improvement Trust .(CIT) ; 

• -A,' .Howrah Improvement- Trus^t and. .,, .., :• 

5, Central Valuation Board (CVB), 

The primary task of the Institute 1$ to organise systematic train- 
ing for urban local bodies, .and .also for, otter urban authorities* In 
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concrete terms, this task finds express ion in following kinds of 
activities: 

1. Assessment of training needs; 

2* Orgar ising Training courses; 

3. Workshops^; 

4. Seminar/Symposium; aixi 

51 Extension lectures. 

With the launching of CUDP III in the Calcutta metropolitan area, 
ILGUS geared up its activities primarily to tone up management of 
municipal bodies within the CMD. With a view to transforming the 
municipalities into productive and result oriented organisations, 
initial few months were spent to identify their key management prob- 
lems. Prolonged discussions with the political leaders of the muni- 
cipal bodies coupled with the findings of the West Bengal Municipal 
Finance Commission, facilitated the identification process. Training 
programmes were deliberately made very specific and short. The 
target group was chosen in such a way that the message of training 
could be conveyed into the organisation almost instantly. It was 
’action* that became the focus of training attention. 

The urban local bodies were naturally given priority in view of 
the massive investments contemplated in CUDP III. Other non-CMD 
municipal bodies could be covered very marginally. Ihis imbalnace is 
now being sought to be corrected by planning a number of regional 
training programmes. The idea is to take the ILGUS to the municipali- 
ties and not to invite them to Calcutta. It is more cost-effective. 
Also, as our experience shows, the training programmes become much 
more realistic and useful vhen these are organised very near to the 
location of problems. 

ILGUS has, accordingly, taken up a number of need-based, organisa- 
tion-specific training programmes. Short seminars have been found 
useful, especially when a government report, a new legislation, a new 
goverrment policy are sought to be publicised and examined in some 
detail. Colloquium is a device more for brainstorming discussions and 
stirring up of ideas than for any cut-and-dried solutions to prob- 
lems. Our experience reveals that a half-a-day colloquium with about 
a dozen hand-picked experts and practitioners can work wonder by way 
of generatiai of innovative ideas. In urban management, such brain- 
storming sessions have great potentialities for grappling with many 
complicated issues, such as land-vise planning, pollution cor>trol, 
urban traffic and transportation, etc. 

Still another device innovated by ILGUS is to have cme-day meeting 
in the municipalities tound the year. The initiative comes from the 
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municipalities who would be assembling the municipal councillors and 
selected citizens from different constituencies on the appointed day 
to discuss the various development projects ifnderway in the respec- 
tive towTiS. This device has been found very useful in informing the 
citizens and eliciting their cooperation. The elected councillors get 
to know more about the detailed programmes and projects that are 
being planned or implemented as part of CUE'P III. 

CALCUTTA CORPORATION'S TRAINING CENTRE 

As earlier pointed out, in-house training facilities were created 
by the Calcutta Corporation in 1981-82. The Training Centre was 
formally inaugurated in January 1982. The Corporation has a large- 
scale organisation with a large operating budget ard a total staff 
component of nearly 33,000 out of which 10 to 12 thousand would fall 
in the skilled, clerical and supervisory categories. The target group 
to be brought under training on a regular basis being very large and 
the organisation and tasks being different and unique in many in- 
stances, there was sufficient justification for establishment of a 
separate training institute for the corporation. A new management 
structure, second-tier decentralised borough system, elaborate staff- 
ing arrangement, a novel straight-line method of property tax assess- 
ment, and both general and functional budgeting are some of the major 
highlights of the newly created Calcutta Corporation Act of 1980. 
This new legislation has necessitated a degree of organisational 
overhaul and launching of orientation programmes to familiarise the 
middle level staff of the corporation with the general philosophy and 
specific provisions of the Act governing particular functions, such 
as taxation, budgeting, borough-headquarter relationship, etc. 

The Training Centre of the Corporation is expected to subserve 
the following objectives: 

1. To bring about a change in the organisational culture and 
environment and also to arouse a sense of belonging to the 
organisation among the employees; 

2. To make the organisation more effective by developing and 
modifying its manpower through on-the-job training, training 
in advanced technology and profess ionalisat ion courses; 

3. To let know all the nev? employees the organisation as a whole 
and its task with specific stress on their respective assign- 
ment; 

4. To suggest ways and means for necessary changes in the exist- 
ing system of procedure of work, more coordination — both 
inter-departmental and Intra-depart mental— to mske the prgani- 
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sation more effective ; and 

5. ’ To develop information system as a resource for planning and 
development. 

In the light of these objectives, the tasks of the Training Insti- 
tute have been identified as follows: 

1. Development of the organisation through change programmes— 
Ijevelopment of manpower according to future manpower needs; 
Procedural change; Framing of rules cf business; Designing of 
manuals of operation, etc. 

2. Training of officers and employees at all levels. 

3. Training of internal trainers. 

4. Development of Information System, Data Bank and Research 
Unit. 

5. To organise seminars and workshops. 

Training has bee*n sought to be diversified, keeping in mind the 
peculiarities of jobs, the different organisational levels, the need 
for professionalisation and the creation of a group of internal 
trainers. The courses, as planned, fall in six broad categories: 

1. On-the-job training; The objective is to develop skill in the 
performance of the personnel on the job assigned to them and 
also to discover and implement new procedures to increase 
efficiency. Such courses for each functional department should 
be suited to the work-content of the department and to the 
persons engaged in the specific areas of activities. 

2. Supervisory training: The training on basic supervisory skill 
shall be offered to the middle-level off icers to make them 
acquainted with supervisory functions and skills in human 
relations, communications and leadership. 

3. Orientation training: This course is offered to new entrants 
and probationers. 

4. Courses for Top Management: Such courses will include themes 
like Urban Economic Ease, Urban Tax Base; Land Zoning and 
Planning Technique; Financial Management Policy; Management 
Information System for Urban Planning; Municipal Organisation, 
Municipal Administration, Financial Planning and Administra- 
tion; Decision-making Processes, Organisational Behaviour, 
Human Resources Development; Coordination. 

5. Courses for Middle-level Management on such themes as 
Industrial Engineering; Maintenance Management; Inventory 

^ Control Techniques; Assessmcint Principles; Manpower planning; 
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Personriel Management & Industrial Relations; and Purchasing 
' Techniques . _ 

6- Training of Internal Trainers covering themes' like Role of 
Internal Trainers^ Designing of Manuals, Designing of Profes- 
sionlisation Courses and change programmes, Designing of skill 
formation courses. Designing of operation manuals and rules of 
Business, and Methodology of Training. 

The Training Centre called Institute of Urban Manageirjent, as can 
be seen from the programmes mentioned above, has been engaged in 
activities focused cn municipal administrative improvement. 

CMDA’S TRAINING CENTRE 

Horn in 1970 amidst a situation of near collapse of Calcutta’s 
urban administration, the Calcutta Metropolitan Development Authority 
was originally conceived as a planning, funding and coordinating 
body. It had to shoulder the responsibility of pushing through a 
multi-sectoral urban development programme to quickly rehabilitate 
the almost disintegrated urban habitat in and around Calcutta. Ini- 
tially, the CMDA started operating through a vast number of imple* 
menting agencie.s, such as the State Government’s Engineering Depart- 
ments, the improvement trusts, and the urban local bodies. As the 
operations increased tremendously, the CMDA had gradually to change 
its role from monitoring and coordination to actual execution. 

With the assumption of the executing role, the CMDA’s organisa- 
tional size and structure changed radically. From a few hundreds on 
its roll in 1972, the staff strength has swelled to nearly 4000. As 
the former chief of the Authority has observed: 

The authority’s internal structure has been changed to proxdde for 
sectoral wings, such as for water supply, sewerage and drainage, 
roads, slum improvements and area developments. The plannings 
finance, materials and personi»e:l units at the headquarters provide 
common services to the sectoral task groups. It cannot be said 
that the problems of coordination have disappeared, but initially 
it seemed less strenuous to solve them than in a multi-agency 
situation.' 

In addition, tne CMDA has over the years been burdened with the 


\.C. Sivaramakrishnan, Indian Urimn Scene, Shim la, Advanced Academy, 
p. 118, 1979. 
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operation and maintenancgi of new facilities. To activate, finance ard 
guide the urban local bodies within the CMD is also its responsi- 
bility. 

It is in this context of GMDA's nodal role in the planning and 
development of the CMD that one has to consider the nature and load 
of its training responsibility. Currently, the developmental role of 
the CMDA revolves round the Rs. 322 crore third Calcutta Urban 
Development Project (CUDP III). This massive investment pinpoints 
functional responsibilities of a number of organisations within the 
CMD. The functional components and the organisational roles can be 
understood from Table 3. 

Table 3 CUDP III : FUNCTIONS AND ORGANISATIONS 


Programmes Functions Implementing 

Organisations 


1. Municipal Deve- 
lopment Prograirme 
(MDP) 

2. Transmunicipal 
Infrastructure 
Ptoject (TRIP) 


3. Calcutta-Howrah 
Investment 
Prorgramme (CHIP) 

4. CMD-Wide 
Complementary 
Programme 
(CMDCP) 


Civic services and in- 
frastructure, i.e., 
water supply, drainage, 
sanitation, etc. 

Water supply, drainage 
and sanitation, trans- 
portation infrastruct- 
ure, solid waste mana- 
gement 

Same as in No. 2 above 
plus urban renewal and 
bus terminal 
Shelterjhealthjsup- 
port to small scale 
enterpreneurs. 

Anchal (Rural) deve- 
lopment, technical 
assistance and 
training. 


Municipal Corpora- 
tions and Munici- 
palities 

Calcutta Metropoli- 
tan Water Supply and 
Sanitation Authority 
aid CMDA 

CMDA, 

CIT, 

HIT. 

CMDA(Training com- 
ponents willbe the 
responsibility of 
CMDA,ILGUS and the 
CC Training Centre) 


Clearly, CMDA is the pivot around which the large-scale develop- 
ment operations within the CMD revolve. The training activities of 
the CMD are to be deduced from this pivotal role. At one end, it has 
to gear up its own organisation for successful completion of time - 
bound programmes and projects, while at the other it has to be a 
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'teacher' atxi a ’leader’ organisation goring and guiding the cluster 
of organisations that share with it some of the developmental respon- 
sibilities. Since its inception in 1970, it has developed a rare 
technical pool of urban development expertise which needs to be 
properly harnessed and put to use both for its domestic respcnsibili- 
ties as well as for the satellite organisations 5 such as CMWSA, GIT, 
HIT and the municipal bodies. Especially, the current experiment in 
decentralised development through the MDP calls for innovative ’con- 
sortium' approach to urban development under the captaincy of CMDA. 

Looking back, one discovers the training consciousness in CMDA as 
early as in 1969. Initially, training programmes were started for 
better skill formation among lower level technical personnel, such as 
the technical assistants and assistant engineers. The decision to 
have a full-fledged staff training centre was taken in the middle of 
1979. 

This was preceded by a survey of training needs done by the Indian 
Institute of Management, Calcutta. While inaugurating the training 
institute, the then Vice-Chairman of CMDA underlined the objectives 
of the institute in the following words: 

If the training institute has to integrate itself with the main- 
stream of the organisation wdthout allowing itself to turn into an 

appendix, it has to contribute its mite in diagnosing and solving 

organisational problems. 

The Vice-Chairman’s call was a tall order. Problem-solving is 
rightly addressed; but whose problems? Wtiat kinds of research back-up 
would be necessary to play the role of a problem-solver? As a sequel 
to the IIMC survey, the training centre identified the following 
kinds of activities: 

1. Training courses for different target groups and levels in 
CMDA organisations. 

2. Special courses on specific themes, such as ’highway Engineer- 
tng'-. , 

3. Thematic seminars on issues where innovation in thinking 
■ is needed., 

4. Special programmes for improving organisational effectiveness, 
i.e., decision-making, commttnication, etc. 

5. Special lecture programmes. 

The training programmes run by the Training Centre are intended to 
improve CMDA’s own organisational capacity. Some of the programmes 
for the technical assistants seemed to have produced good results. 
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The training effort gathered momentum up to a period when a small 
library was built up and a fairly large volume of t€*aching materials 
was produced to support the courses. But by and large, the activities 
did not spread out much to include the higher echelons of CMDA^s 
organisation. Nor was there any attempt to radiate developmental 
expertise outside the domestic sphere of the Authority. CMDA’s own 
trairing load was pretty heavy, no doubt. But its zone of influence 
has always been much wider. The innovative ideas and practices were 
locked up within itself; the satellite organisation, could not be 
invited to training forums to share in CMDA’s rich technical 
experience. 

TRAINING ISSUES 

Training Outlook 

At this stage, an attempt can be made to distill out of the 
expc-riences, a number of general issues in the field of training for 
urban maragement. A common tendency in the training organisations is 
v?hat can be called ’^statistics mania^*. A large rumber of programmes 
is usually listed out as an annual programme to prove that quantity 
is the heart and soul of training. This is sought to be legitimised 
by a survey of training needs which is often farmed out to some 
consulting organisations. Identification of training needs is the 
first job of the training organisatior. itself. The delegation of this 
responsibility to ah outside organisation is of doubtful utility. It 
is the absence of qualified expert trainers within the organisation 
that seems to dictate the poliqy of farming out the job of survey to 
outsiders. In consequence, when the consultants are paid off, either 
there is another contract with them to run the programmes, or the 
training activities are undertaken without reference to the consul- 
tant’s report. 

Area and Organisation 

Urban nianagement training, to be effective, has to be organisation 
specific, and area specific. A particular urban area would be gene- 
rally having location specific problems. The urban development prob- 
lems of the Calcutta Metropolitan District with its peculiar terrain, 
hinterland, morphology, landuse structure and Institutional network 
may not be comparable with the problems of some other urban or metro- 
politan area. Thorough understanding of area specific issues is 
necessary for mounting training programme tailored to area needs. 
Similarly, a number of disparate organisations need not he clubbed 
together for training purposes. Urban organisations vary in scale, 
complexity ard basic character. For instance, the Calcutta Corpora- 
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tion cannot be' equated with the Calcutta Me tropolitian Development 
Authority. Elected municipal bodies fcrm a separate species alto- 
gether with a distinct style of operation and an openness to pres- 
sures from the local body politic. The tasks of a municipal body and 
those of a development authority are not strictly comparable; hence 
to bring them together in a common training programme may not be a 
fruitful exercise. If the objective is to promote inter-organisa- 
tional understandings the best way is to hold seminars on common 
issues that cut across organisationa.1 boundaries. 

UnderstandiT^ of Tasks-. 

Training is either problem-solving or useless. Training programmes 
are very often of dubious value because of lack of understanding of 
the problems of the organisation for whom the training is organised. 
For a trainer, the first requisite is to soak himself in the organi- 
sational problems. This requires constant visits, examination of the 
task system, frequent discussions with organisational members at 
different levels and the gradual development of a ’clinical' eye. The 
trainer’s own acceptability in the organisation is essential for 
training to gain in legitimacy. Many a time, a young /training 
officer, lower down in organisational hierarchy, has been found to 
drift in the organisation. 

Organisational Demand 

This raises the question of genuine organisational demand for 
training. Goaded by external agencies, or to keep up with the 
Johnses, a training wing would be set up more like a status symbol. 
Our experience shows that training can be successful only when the 
impulse for it is endogenous. Since most organisations are authority- 
oriented, top management’s interest in training makes training an 
important activity. It is a common experience that with the entry of 
a particular organisational chief, training gets suddenly boosted up. 
With his exist, the whole training edifice nearly collapses. Under 
these circumstances, the training activity can hardly become legiti- 
mised and hangs tenuously in the organisation. 

Urban Lobl^ 

Sustained training activity is as much a technical problem as a 
’Political’ one. Continuity of training programmes and the ’autonomy’ 
of the training function cannot be assumed merely by the professional 
excellence of the trainers. Especially in the urban management field, 
where competitive organisations and Interests coexist, training has 
to be politically acceptable. This might necessitate lobbying with 
urban organisations, constant briefing of the top boss and the de- 
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partmental heads, and even involving the state level political 
leadership. An association of urban organisations may perform this 
lobbying function as a legitimate part of its various other activi- 
ties. 

Training Areas 

Urban management tasks are multifaceted. Two broad streams of 
activities that can be indentified are: (a) planning and development 
function, and (b) maintenance function. Micro^level area planning, 
functional planning (e.g., roads planning, water supply planning 
etc.), projects planning for specific roads, overhead reservior, 
garbage disposal, etc., fall in the first category. Supportive acti- 
vities would be financial planning, manpower planning, and other 
input planning. Planning decisions are next to be executed and a 
£.eries of construction activities follow as a natural corollary. 
Planning in the sense of spatial land-use planning is usually taught 
as a regular institutional course in schools or departments of plan- 
ning and architecture. But specific area-based planning, such as 
slums improvement in a particular locality, or particular kind of 
functional planning, such as low-income housing or local shopping or 
market centre complex, would generally be left to the imagination of 
the engineers/planners posted in the organisation. Lack of innovative 
engineering within the urban development organisations is exemplified 
by the fact that even the technology of pour-flush latrine has to be 
propagated by the UNDP or some Government of India organisation. 
Construction techniques in the spheres of housing, drainage, water 
supply and so on are constantly being updated and improved upon. 
Training of the technical staff in area planning and functional and 
project planning seems urgently called for. Economic appraisal of 
projects and project management can be an important training area, 
especially in the context of large and metropol it ian cities. 

T^ other broad group of activities can be labelled as maintenance 
management. In urban development, our experience shows that many a 
time assets are created with utmost zeal, but their regular upkeep is 
forgotten soon after the construction would be over. Thus, newly 
built roads would be in utter disrepair, deep tubewells for water 
would soon go out of use, the fleet of vehicles for transpor- 
tation of garbage would in no time be off the road. Investment in 
capital assets without any plan of maintenance management turn out to 
be bad investment. It is maintenance management that is sadly lacking 
in most urban local authorities. Training must be addressed to the 
real-life problems and issues in this vital area of actual operations 
and maintenance. 

Another major aspect of urban management relates to the staff 
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functions in urban organisations. Budgeting, accounting and financial 
management, personnel management, tax management (where specific 
taxed like property tax, octroi or profession tax are levied), and 
inventory control are some of the important sub-areas ^ere training 
has great potentialities for improving organisational efficiency. 
Especially when large scale investment programmes are underway, as in 
the case of the CMDA and the CMD Municipal bodies, budgeting' format 
has to be changed from commentional revenue budgeting to capital 
budgeting. To some extent, commercial accounting system would have to 
be introduced wherever enterprise- like activities are taken up in 
course of development. Similarly, a multi-sectoral development pro- 
gramme has to have a matching materials procurement and inventory 
control plan. Without this, the works in progress may come to a 
grinding halt midway because of shortage or non-availability of 
critical inputs, such as cement, steel or bitumen. Per some 1 manage- 
ment in most organisations is intrepreted in terms of establishment 
work. So, overwhelming importance is attached to salary payment, 
over-time allowance, leave rules, etc. Manpower planning and phased 
recruitment policy, identification of job problems of men at work, 
meaningful performance appraisal and career management as a whole are 
generally neglected. Indiscriminate employment, irregular postings, 
stagnation, misutilisation of talent are common features in many of 
the urban organisations. Default in personnel management leads to 
employee frustration and grievances, and wastage of valuable tech- 
nical expertise. Pay related aggressive trade-unionism is thus spawn- 
ed by the very method of dealing with the employees. This is a field 
that cries out for imaginative research and training. 

Still another area, where training may have a quick pay off, is 
general office management. Mundane things, like filing arrangement, 
diarising of incoming letters and documents, keeping minutes of 
meetings and conferences, standardisation of forms in use in the 
office, systematisation of books, ledgers and registers and simplifi- 
cation of work procedure need to be urgently locked into to stream- 
line the urban organisations and improve their ’productivity*. 

Conditions of Training 

In a metropolitan context, training programmes need to be directed 
to both intra- and inter-organisational issues. The institutional 
picture of a metropolitan area is a network of interdependert organi- 
sations. In practice, however, the organisations are often found to 
work at cross purposes and tend to reduce the impact of their dis- 
parate efforts on events. Production of expected results depends, in 
many cases, on joint and collaborative efforts. Imaginative training 
programmes are to be mounted to bring the cognate organisations as 
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close as possible and inculcate . a culture of togetherness. Training 
must indicate areas and modalities of joint action. 

Since the subjects or themes for training are many, a common 
confusion in urban management, raining surrounds the choice of themes 
for a particular training programme. There can he bona fide confusion 
in the mind of a trainer. But there are bonafide criminals too who 
confuse the issues. If the training-in-charge is a junior officer, 
the programme contents are subject to the approval of his boss, 
positional authority has been found to have played havoc with pro- 
gramme contents. The other distortion takes place due to a common 
tendency to distribute patronage or to curry favour. The objective of 
a training programme is deliberately subverted tQ accommodate a 
galaxy of ’’guest speakers” who would be handsomely paid and naturally 
appear every now and then irrespective of the theme chosen for 
training. 

Urban management training, as already stated is a problem-solving 
mechanism. Hence, the theme chosen must be a ’problem’. It is 
fashionable now a days to have sensitivity training for the urban 
managers that has been bodily lifted from the curriculum of manage- 
ment education in the Institutes of management. Surely every training 
affects behaviour. But behavioural change, especially in an adult, is 
a long-drawn-out and complicated affair. The effect of a short- 
duration training programme in behavioural change is very very uncer- 
tain. r.ven conceding its iirportance, one has to think of priorities 
in training. Every trainer wrth the salt has to have a hardlook at 
his own priorities. The questions that one has to ask oneself is: 
where do I put my finger to have a clear result? 

In aswering this question, a choice has. to be made between a 
broad, multi-spectrum training programme and a specific problem- 
centres programme. To illustrate, a programme on ”urban management” 
or ’’municipal management” may be too spread out and indefinite in 
scope. It may be a good theme for a university certificate course, 
but a bad one for a training organisation. From local experiences, a 
confident assertain would be that a narrow, pointed, clear focused, 
specific problem-oriented programme is. lil:<^ly to be more successful 
than a broadbased educational programme. A training course on ’’pro- 
perty tax collection methods” has been found to have almost instant 
repercussion. The participant orgnisations, once convinced about the 
effectiveness of the new methods, switched over to the suggested 
procedures and even propagated them among other organisations. The 
oppx)site , is also true. A programme on ’’Municipal Management”, which 
contained a large number of items ranging from personnel management 
to 0 & M, proved to be a very rich dish no doubt, but produced little 
result . 
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An allied problem is that of duration of a programme. For partici'" 
.pants to stay on in a programme for more than a week is not easy. A 
long programme lasting for a fortnight cr so tends to be repetitive 
and loose; its impact on the participants is usually much less than 
what can be achieved in a short programme. The trainees learn more by 
way of interactions among themselves than through class-room discus- 
sions. In arranging a training programme, a trainer has to be very 
meticulous about small details, such as sitting arrangement in the 
class room, timing of programme (budget session to be avoided), 
sequencing of the discussions, use of different methods of communica- 
tion (visual aids, visits, syndicate groups, etc.), length of parti- 
cular sessions, gaps between sessions, serving of tea or food at 
particular intervals, positioning of a black-board or a podium and so 
on and so forth. The trainers has to carefully create conditions for 
learning and internalisation of ideab% 

Course Develcpnent 

Although most training programmes tend to be repetitive after some 
period, a particular programme has to be carefully developed each 
time before presentation. A trainer in urban management has to have 
constant and close interactions with two poles — the knowledge of his 
subject and the evolving reality in the field. Without constant touch 
with the reality of management in the urban organisations, knowledge 
itself tends to be stagnant and unrealistic. 

The choice of theme and selection of the target group are the 
first pre-requisites of a training programme. In developing a parti- 
cular programme, the step-by-step approach is as follows: 

1'. Pre-course discussions with the select group of potential 
participants in a proposed programme; 

2. Clear identification of objectives or output of the programme; 

3. Choice of a specific theme; 

4. Breaking It down into sub-themes for arranging particular 
sessions; 

5. Proper sequencing of the sub-t hemes in a logical manner arri 
their ordering under a series of inter-connected modules; 

6. Determination of appropriate pedagogic tools to be used In 
each sub-theme (film sho^^’, lecture, case-method, etc.); 

7- Preparation of course material parallel to each session- 
, :theme;, ' 

Issuing of specific instructions to the participants before 
joining the programmes ard after classroom assembly; (partici- 
pants may be asked to bring some material from their organi- 
sations, or they may be asked to read a 'case* before a 
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particular case . session); 

9. Making relevant books/documents available for guided reading 
(a mini library can be arranged for a particular course); 

10. Keeping the training aids in readiness (e.g., classroom, rooms 
for syndicate discussions, blackboard, overhead projector, 
film“screening facilities, typing/duplicating arrangement, 
etc.); 

11. Proper spacing of mid-term evaluation; 

12. Structuring of course evaluation (open or questionnaire); and 

13. Issuing of certificates of attendance. 

Some more items can be added to this check list. For instance, in a 
residential programme hostel and recreational facilities are impor- 
tant. 

The course contents form the core of a ti aiming programme. There 
has to be a close match between the contents and the participants. 
Organisations have a general tendency to nominate participants on 
extraneous considerations (the boss favours the subordinate with an 
outing programme)* Similarly, the participants often maneouver local- 
ly to get a berth in a training programme, irrespective of Its uti- 
lity for him. These tendencies need to be firmly curbed. 

A course can be tightly scheduled, alternatively it can be made 
deliberately loose at certain points. A flexible programme has cer- 
tain advantages over a relatively tight one and contingency planning 
is possible in the former case; for instance, a guest speaker fails 
to turnup, some rescheduling, therefore, tecomes necessary. Again, in 
case of a provision of mid-term evaliiation, course restructuring may 
have to be done in the light of the comments made by the partici- 
pants. 

Ccwrse for Civic Leaders 

The role of the elected leadership in urban management is of 
crucial importance. At the local level, the municipal councillors are 
not mere legislators, they are deeply i.nvolved In adirinistration as 
committee members, chairman and other official positions. If the 
terms of a municipal body is for a period of four to five years, the 
councillors can be inducted into training programmes by batches 
immediately cn assumption of office. The councillors* understarxiing 
of municipal administration makes them better managers of local 
affairs. Their relationship with the; nunicipal officers becomes much 
more functional and purposive. Also, they can appreciate their indi- 
vidual roles and the institution’s objectives and its relationship 
with other interacting orgar^.isations, such as the litate (Government or 
special purpose bodies. 
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Short seminars cn specific themes may be a useful device for 
influencing the councillors. Short course on lai^r, rules and regula- 
tions, meetings, organisational structure and committee systerr can be 
organised for the newly elected municipal councillors* Imaginative 
and responsible political leadership is an essential ingredient of 
urban management. Seminars and short courses can turn a raw council- 
lor into a responsible one, and an experienced councillor into a 
wiser one. 

Our experience of involving the municipal councillors is seminars 
and courses shows that structural and procedural changes in the 
organisation can be effected very quickly when the councillors can be 
convinced about the need for them. Professional management by the 
municipal bureaucracy is greatly facilitated by the quality of poli- 
tical management by the elected councillors. 

Support System 

Urban management training is grounded in practice. To make the 
training programmes meaningful and productive, the training institu- 
tions have to do lot of home work. Training material for each type of 
programme has to be collected from the field situation. Each time a 
course is planned; the trainers have to go to the target organisa- 
tions and gather relevant information, data, forms that could be fed 
into the course. 

Case method is very popular in management training. But there is a 
tendency among trainers to use burnt-out or unsuccessful cases and 
case materials from secondary sources, like books and journals. For 
the effective use of cases, the trainer has to build up his own 
casefile by regularly visiting the target organisations. Home-grown 
cases have much better impact than foreign or unfamiliar cases. 
Unsuccessful stories may help caution the managers, but cases built 
around successful management facilitates quicker adoption of improved 
managerial practices. 

Similarly, suitable films on different asp*ect of urban management 
(e.g., construction programme, slum improvement) can easily catch the 
imagination of the trainers. A film library has to be a part of the 
g^f^ral library of any training instituion. 

There are much more sophisticated gadgets (e.g., short circuit 
television) available now for making training more and mere effec- 
tive. Still, cases and films will ever remain very powerful and 
inexpensive devices, Acticn research on specif ic problems, is also 
, necessary,,, to/ lend,,support.. to training. 

Ilie Trainer 

As' every experienced trainer would admit, it Is much easier to 
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construct building and arrange for equipment and machinery foi a 
training centre ttan to find out able traineiTs vtio can really deliver 
the goods. In building a training centre, most energy would be spent 
on creating the infrastructural facilities and least on engaging 
really good trainersV Training institutions in urban management are 
usually full of supportive administrative staff. 'The training faculty 
is either totally missing bn very meagre. Naturally, guest 
speakers abound and the training institute becomes a kind of pen- 
sion-disbursing agency. 

One of the genuine reasons for paucity of trainers in the urban 
management field is the virtual absence of any institutionalised 
curriculum in the Universities oh urban management or any aspect of 
it (e.g., urban finances, urban law). International agencies, like 
the EDI cr overseas institutes, Tike the Institute of Local Govern- 
ment studies at Birmingham (England) offer occasional courses for 
practising administrations. But there is hardly any arrangements for 
developing trainers in urban management. 

Course Evaluation 

General discussions on the evaluation of training courses can be 
found in any text book on training. Our experience shows that course 
evaluation is either a ritual at the end of a programme or it goes 
completely by default. In fact, the methodology of evaluation is very 
much unclear. 

The method of evaluation has to flow from the objectives of a 
particular course. If a course is more like an educational p-srogramme 
and very wide-ranging, terminal evaluation in the class room may be 
sufficient. But, a rigorous training programme being a problem- 
solving device, its evaluation cannot be done iti the class-room. Two 
examples from our experience may serve to illuminate this point. A 
course on ’’construction management” for mtmicipal engineering staff 
was organised to help them prepare engineering projects for speedy 
clearance by the CMDA’s Directorate of Municipal Department. Also, 
the Directorate wanted the municipal engineering staff to know the 
methodology of project preparation to ensure quality of construction. 
There was no end-of- the course class room evaluation in this case* 
The feedback about the success of the course came from the CMDA 
Directorate. Reportedly, the projects submitted by the municipalities 
after the training course were qualitatively superior and the Direc- 
torate had little difficulty in communicating with the municipal 
engineering staff. Another programme was launched on ’'property tax 
collection". This was intended to Introduce cerLc'n procedural 
changes to bring about substantial increases in revenue yield. In 
this case also the feedback came later from a survey done by ILGUS 
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vihich showed marked improvement in collection. A direct correlation 
may be methodolcgical ly questioned. But the participants certainly 
fared better than the non-participants. Another index of success was 
the fast spread of the methods to the non-participating municipali- 
ties who got the message of the training through the participant 
mtinicipallties. 

If the trainer keeps in close touch with the organisations whiere- 
from trainees come, and encourages regular communication between the 
trainees and the training institution, the feedback can he obtained 
fairly easily. 

SUMMING UP 

To sum up, training in urban management is much more complicated a 
business than what is commonly believed. This is turning out to a 
specialised field, with more and more investments in urban develop- 
ment, prof essionalisat ion of training is badly needed in this area. 
No single discipline can attend to the problems of urban management. 
Hence, training organisations have to develop their own identities 
and recruit specialist trainers accordingly. It is the trainer who 
is, however, an elusive character in urban management. Training means 
caring for the organisation which, in turn, means caring for the 
human beings in the organisation. It is never a one-shot job. Every 
organisation has to have a phased training plan and a perspective 
plan. And training should ideally be integral part of career manage- 
ment plan in an organisation. Otherwise there is a danger of training 
being the dumping ground of the disgruntled and the undesirable. Many 
of the ideas in this article were generated in course of discussion 
with my colleague, Shri Tapan Kumar Banerjee (Joint Director of 
ILGUS), for which I am thankful to him. 
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Training in Public Sector Undertakings : 
A Systematic Approach 

O.P. MINOCHA 


IN THE recent past, training has t-ecome a major activity in the 
public sector undertakings and is receiving widespread support and 
resources. The review of literature^ reveals that training in public 
sector undertakings tends to be informal, superficial, • spc-radic, 
particl, subjective, holistic rather than being normal, penetrating, 
systematic, comprehensive, objective and particularistic. This arti- 
cle, therefore, purports to provide a systematic approach to training 
in public sector undertakings. 

Training is systematic vvhen: (a) trainees are selected on the 
basis of assessment of training needs; (b) training is imparted by 
these who have been taught how to instruct; (c) the job has l:>een 
analysed into stages; (d) trainee's performance is measured., and he 
•is told as to how he is progressing; and (e) record is kept on 
trainee's progress. 

IMPORTANCE OF TRAINING IN PUBLIC SECTOR UNDERIAKINGS 

Training is a process that enables personnel to acquire factual 
knowledge and skill, and familiarity with normative system ard analy- 
tical framework that is needed for efficient and effective perfo?^ 
mance. Having sedected the type of personnel required, it i% esien* 
tial to familiarise them with the job and it^ pnvironment before 
assigning them the responsibility of performing their dutiis. Proper 
training and induction of new recruits is, therefore, indispensable: 
for effective utilisation of manpower in any public undertaking. 
Besides, it is also essential to train and develop serving employees 
so that they can progressively take increased respons^lbill ty as 
and ^en promoted. 

Training assures an add^ tmportane© in public undertakings as 
here both the exogenous and endogenous forces are operating. Expan- 
sicn of the public undertakings— that too in the newer aria§ af 
technology— has raised unprecedented dem^r^ for slctlled manpower. 
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This poses a gigantic task to provide initial training to a large 
number of engineers > operatorsj officers recruited for general 
management as well as to arrange for training and development of the 
existing employees. The rate of turnover in public sector under- 
takings being highj it requires tha^ personnel with desired qualifi- 
cations and experience j skill and aptitude are available as and when 
needed. Stress on planned traJmng programmes have been laid by the 
Estimates Committee^ and the Committee on Public Undertakings, It 
has teen pointed that unless steps are taken well in time tc face the 
situation there can be a manpower crisis. 

The present state of organisation efficiency with low rate of 
return on the investment, low capacity utilisation, high rate of 
industrial unrest, and high rate of operational cost further reinfor- 
ces the inr-portance of training in the public sector undertakings. 

Before examining issues related to the systematic training in 
public sector undertaking, it would be essential to highlight two 
major conceptual issues. Conceptual assessment or what i's called 
identification of training needs and selection of appropriate methods 
for imparting training constitute vital aspects of systematic 
training.'^ 

TRAINING NEED ASSESMOT 

Studies have revealed that assessment of training needs, which is 
an essential pre-requisite of a training programme, *is normally not 
being conducted ir public sector undertakings.^ This results in mis- 
match between training and expectation of trainees. It is, therefore, 
essential that the training needs, both at ’micro’ and ’macro’ 
levels — have to be assessed, A micro training needs to exist for’ just 
one person or for a very small population while macro training needs 
exist for a large group of employees— frequently the entire popula- 
tion with the same job classification.^ When an employee enters a 
labile undertaking, there is an assumed macro training need about the 
philosophy of public: seQtor> its role, government policies structure, 
and organisational goals. So, whentiver there is a change in an^;^ of 
these aspects, macro training need is to presumed, On the other hand, 
it may result in micro training need if new management techniques or 
technology is introduced in the organisation or in any unit of the 
organisation. Such a training need also arises when an individual 
fivecls non-comprehension of facts of good managerial practices. 

Th§ source of information for macro training needs are: new 
plants, new products, new machinery or equiprrent, changes in 
standai'ds, policy, etc. ^ The sources of potential training needs, at 
the micro level, can be properly maintained in personnel system, 
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especially through job analysis , promotion, transfer, special assign- 
ed jobs, performance appraisal, grievances, etc. 

A survey conducted in India indicated that views cf line manager , 
performance appraisal, company and departmental plans, views of 
training manager, and analysis of difficult jobs (in rank order} are 
some of the methods of determining training needs. ^ 

Based on author *s own observations and discussion with the 
trainees, it was revealed that some cf the methods generally used by 
the public sector undertakings are: administering of questionnaire to 
the employees^ interview, written tests, discussion with trainees and 
their superiors, subordinates ard peers, analysis of orgardsational 
plans, arialysis of personnel data, and performance appraisal. 

To make the training need assessment more realistic, Employee's 
Attitude Survey should be conducted. The same should be supplemented 
by Skill Inventoiy and ’’Functional Audit". The former assesses the 
indi\ddual ’ s achievement, knowledge potentialities, behaviour, skill 
and performance,^ while latter. focuses on result of activities which 
often work backward to the causes 'to assess training needs. 

These methods are not exhaustive but are only suggestive of the 
range of approaches which can help in assessing training needs. 
These, however, do not completely substitute the assessment made 
either by personal observations or by training ad\d.sory committee. 

This brings in the issue of jurisdiction and the autonom}; of the 
training institutes in assessing training needs. The training insti- 
tutes, on the one hand, are in a position to employ the best possible 
methods with all its objectivity in the procedure of assessing train- 
ing needs. The clientele agencies, on the other hand- also believe 
that they are in best position to judge employee’s performance ax'd 
organisaticnal requirements.^^ As such, assessment of training reeds 
ought to be the function of clientele agencies. Training is a manage- 
ment function and not only the training institutes or the clieritele 
agencies should assume the excliisix^e responsibility of assessing 
training needs. The training Inst iDJtes should get technical help 
from all possible sources. It should, however, reserve judgement on 
the needs of its trainees. Moreover, training being a matter of 
concern, both for the trainers and the trainees, it is essential that 
in the area of determining trai.ning as also in selecting training 
methods, there exists a cooperative relationship between the training 
institute and clientele agencies of public sector undertakings.^^ 

Studies have revealed that though training at the entry point as 
well as technical training has received adequate attention, but most 
of the executives have indicated, some deficiency in the administra- 
tive and managerial capabilities to cope up with the new challenges t 
Such executives handling technical jobs are increasingly required to 
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be trained in the newer concepts of management and expose them to 
modern technology aiding management. It is also in the nature of 
their job that as they are rising up in thedr hierarchy the admini- 
strative/management components of the increases. Moreover, they 
are required to be exposed to some of the modern behavioural techni” 
ques. Such training programmes may t»e in the nature of participative 
involvement of the participants in discussion, self-learning and 
development through case study technique, syndicate and project 
reports, seminars and workshops. Some of the identified programmes 
could be: corporate planning, increasing human effectiveness through 
motivation; managerial effectiveness; investment decision, zero base 
budgeting; quality control; marketing strategies; inventory control 
and management; management information system; management by objec- 
tives; computer application; project management and evaluation; 
project appraisal; and Human resource management. 

TRAINING METHODS 

Once the training needs have been assessed, it is essential to 
indicate the aims and objectives of the course design and then to 
indent if y the learning objectives. Thereafter, appropriate methods be 
selected to achieve those objectives. Some of the well-known methods 
being used ir the publi'o sector undertaking are: reading^lectures, 
demonstration, field visits, discussion (panel discussions and semi- 
nars), case studies, role-play, business games, group exercises, 
sensitivity training, etc.^^ As one proceeds from one method to 
another, as given above, these methods help in achieving the objec- 
tives of imparting knowledge, developing skill, and changing behavi- 
our. Moreover, these methods indicate that contents are determined by 
the trainer, both by trainer and trainees, and by trainees alone. 
Taking into account the objectives and the level of the trainees, 
judicious choice of these methods can be made. 

While selecting appropriate method, the trainer must take deci- 
sion about the range, i.e., the extent of centent to be covered,vthe 
time, i.e., the length of learning programme; and the depth, i.e., to 
what extent the content is to be treated. The relationship has been 
Indicated in Fig. 1. 

If training and development work is to have a real effect on 
t^ehaviour, then the trainer needs to design leamiiqg that incorpo- 
rates methods, that lead to depth of learning rather than those which 
simply enable a wide range of content to be covered. Obviously, 
however, such decisions must be taken after considering the context 
of objectives of any particular piece of learning. 
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Real Life 


FIG* 1 Relationship of Training Methods 

The relationship between learning objectives and methods of train- 
ing is as indicated in Fig* 2. 

The diagram not only indicates the relationship between learning 
objectives and the methods of training but also points out the level 
of feedback in different training methods. 

There are a number of ways of looking at this questions but the 
best developed framework is that which has been devised by the Indus- 
trial Training Research Unit of UK under the acronym *CRAMP% which 
stands for comprehension, reflex, attitude, memory and procedure. The 
CRAMP concept can be summarised in Fig. 3* 
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From Fig. 3^ it. if clear that different learning objectives invol ve 
differenc types of methods. Each, method is to be tailored according 
to learning objectives, ability of learners and trainers, and .sour- 
ces available. It is, therefore, essential to develop relevant train- 
ing material to support various method.s which may include training 
manuals, graphs, charts, diagrams, slides, films, case studies, and 
other audio visual aids. 

INITIAL AND THE EXISTING TRAINING 

In the absence of suitable training facilities at the initial 
stages, nearly the entire training programmes for different levels of 
employees were conducted by friendly countries as well as under aid 
p^rogrammes. Many others were trained as per contract with the colla- 
borating agencies. This helped to a large extent in filling up the 
vacuum of skilled and trained personnel caused by the mpid expansion 
of public sectcr undertakings in India. However, even after 30 
years of existence, many of the undertakings continue to depend cr 
foreign countries for training Its engineers as also the operators. 
According to the calculation made by the Committee on Public Under- 
takings, it has been estimated that the ratio of average expenditure 
incurred on training an employee in India and abroad is approximately 
1:2.^^ It is, therefore, essential that before imparting costlier 
foreign training, a judicious decision be made regarding the need of 
such training. It has also been reported that the trainir^g facilities 
were not fully availed of in foreign countries. The collaborating 
agencies felt that full value of foreign training could be obtained 
if the persons to be deputed were given some preliminary training in 
India. . ' ' 

With the increase in the operational problems, greater stress is 
being laid on formal training. Most of the public sector undertakings 
are conducting training programmes for new entrants and existing 
personnel, both in technical and non-technical areas. Some of such 
programmes are for graduate engineers, operators, artisans, managers, 
junior officers, accountants, etc. 

Most of these training programmes are not sufficiently job-orient- 
ed. Only if the job contents pf each position are known,. the training 
programme can be geared in such a way as to equip the employees to 
fill those positions effectivelyv The training is also rot being 
related to ’promotion*. The Committee on Public Undertakings pointed 
out that the training' vs^a.s not coordinated with actual needs and was a 
clear wastage of time and money The Committee Impressed that 
proper assessment of requirement of trained personnel for various 
jobs be made before arranging for their train! 
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Many of the t mined on the jobs for 

which they were trained. In some cases, due to the changing require- 
ments of the undertakings, there may be justification for such place- 
ments. Even those, who were placed on the jobs pf their choice, when 
found that the job provides lesser promotional opportunities or 
offers comparatively lesser incentives, started expressing their 
dissatisfaction. Through representations and petitions, they started 
asking for transfer tc other departments and units. All this reduces 
the impact of training. 

Further, there is no follow-up of training programmes. Once the 
trainees are placed on regular jobs, the trainers do not have contact 
with thenu This deprives the trainers of evaluating the effectiveness 
of their training programmes. The situation can be rectified by 
arranging ’’followup conferences” to identify additional ttaining 
needs, , to know as to how much of it have the trainees learnt from the 
training courses and to have a feedback about tlte practical utility 
of training programmes. 

COLLABORATION WITH EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTES 

From the perusal of various programmes being conducted by diffe- 
rent public undertakirigs 5 it Is revealed that considerable emphasis 
is being given on background training. Training of general nature, 
the objective of which is general development of the individual or 
remedying the defects in the knowledge received in the educational 
institutes, should ordinarily be not the concern of an undertaking.^^ 
Both time and money can be saved if suitable arrangements are made by 
the public undertakings with nearest educational institutes for a 
’sandwich’ course.^^ In such a collaboration, along with the theore- 
tical background, training in a particular field of activity can be 
imparted by educational institutes", while practical .training be givein 
hy the under taking itself. This .would bridge the gap between the 
. theoretical instructions given by , educational institutes .and practi- 
cal needs of Indus tries.'^^ Such arrangement will also motivate some 
of the students to take up jobs in the collaborating industries. The 
industries^ on the other, hand, would be able tc obtain services of 
competent persons and save time and financial resources in training 
such personnel. 

The success of any systematic training programme depends on the 
cooper^ton betw^n the ’*linc executives” and the training depart- 
ments; Such a cooperation is desirable for assessing the training 
needs, sparing the trainees, > designing training programmes, and con- 
ducting "on-the'-Job” tr^ning. 
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EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES 

Most of the public undertakings have prescriLwa miniirium educa- 
tional qualifications and standards for promotion to various posi- 
tions. The promotion of the employees otherwise eligible may be 
blocked for want of desired qualification. The employees of public 
urdertakings, owing to location of plants/units are liandicapped for 
want of facilities to improve their qualifications. It is, therefore, 
essential to formulate some programmes so as to enable the eirployees 
to add to their qualifications. The public undertakings must also 
encourage its non-executives to receive higher technical education so 
that the undertakings can maintain an efficient work force and the 
employees can aspire for promotion to executive levels. This can be 
done by starting morning/evening classes so that education, equi- 
valent to va.rious courses in school /col leges, may be impart ed.^'^ Ihe 
programmes should be tailored to the needs of public sectoi under- 
takings. These qualifications should be recognised by the under- 
takings for pronotion. Such a system would not only increase the 
educational standard of the employees but also inculcate in them a 
spirit of loyalty towards the organisation. 

Apart from this, the public undertakings should impress upon the 
State educatioa departments to .establish, somewhere near their 
plants, technical training institutes to impart training to artisans 
and to conduct diploma courses in technology. The courses should be 
such as to serve the needs of public undertakings. Where such train- 
ing institutes or colleges are already in existence, the plant autho- 
rities should make suitable arrangements so that ’general’ training 
can be imparted in such institutes/colleges and ’practical’ training 
or ’on-the-job’ training is imparted in the undertaking. At the 
national level, the open universities should also reshape their 
curricula according to the needs of the public sector undertakings. 

developmentpro(;rammes 

Executive: Development and Managemeint Developmert programmes re- 
quire special attention in the public sector undertakings. It should 
aim at: 

1. Planned procedure for locating talents in the public under- 
takings; - . ' 

2. Development of those individuals who have de.nonst rater! .abili- 
ties for shouldering higher responsibilities; 

3. Improvement among the existing personnel as regards their 
knowledge, skills and attitudes required for the jobs; 
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4. Provisions for ’back-up managers’, so as to ensure availabi- 
lity ’of men of requisite ability and experience well in 
advance; and 

5. Attraction for the capable persons to stay in the public 
undertakings . 

To fulfil these objectives, it is essential to forecast the re- 
quirements of various categories of employees, both in terms of 
quality and quantity. Having done so, for successful implementation 
of the development schemes, following steps are needed in each under- 
taking:^"^ 

1. Defining of the present objectives and goals of the undertak- 
ing and to spelling out clearly its future plans; 

2. Preparation of a managerial guide giving therein responsibili- 
ties of each position; 

3. Preparation of management inventory of various persons working 
in the organisation with their qualifications, background 
knowledge, actual skill, talent, capacity to learn and poten- 
tialities to adjust to the new environments; 

4. Preparation of a chart indicating the personnel likely to 
leave the organisation, due to retirement, normal turnover, 
etc., for each man^tgerial positions; 

5. Assessment of the difference between the abilities required 
and those available in the organisation in order to know the 
deficiency in this regard abcut each employee; 

6. Arrange for organising developme^rt programmes to remove the 
existing deficiencies of the employees through: (a) supple- 
menting educational qualifications, (b) training in special 
techniques and procedure, (c) providing experience b}; ’job- 
rotation’ through placing them on committees, etc., and (d) 
jcb instructions; and 

7. Keeping the programmes up-do-date. 

These steps, would ensure a regular flow of managerial personnel 
from within, by providing appropriate training, at the right time. 
Wit;h the policy of 'promotion from within’, it would give incentive 
to the employees to join such a scheme which would promote loyalty 
and confidence of the employees in the organisation.^^ 

For top managerial personnel, arrangement may also be made for 
. ’ job-roi ation' whereby they are enabled to occupy higher positions, 
for short periods so that their outlook gets broadened. This would 
give chance to the manager concerned for development and an opportu- 
- nity to the organisation to watch him V/orking on the job for which he 
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is being tipped* ^ Top managerial personnel may also be invited to 
the Board’s meeting as observers, so that they can understand the 
rationale of the cbjectives, policies and related issues of the 
undertaking*';. 

Such a systematic approach to training in public sector under- 
takings would result in effective ’’management succession’’. It would 
also assure a regular flow of competent personnel at various posi- 
tions in the undertakings. 
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Training of Indian Administrative Serviee 
Personnel - An Institutional ExperienGe 

K. TRIVIKRAM 


EVEM THE SEiverest critics of the British and their .Indian 
Administration admitted that they left behind tl'ieir legacy of Indian 
Civil Service, a steel -frame structure, wise and capable of serving 
independent India with zeal, patriotism and dynamism. The Indian 
Civil Service, as the backbone of the bureaucratic apparatus 
functioned with administrative alacrity and efficiency in the initial 
formative pericKi after independence. They won the acclaim and 
applause of even the staunch hationalists and freedom fighters in the 
country , who were not particularly favourably disposed towards the 
ICS', given its history as the main backbone of the British 
administi'ation. The ICS did prove its flexibility in adapting itself 
to the changed cordit ions and the new d3mamics of a free India and 
its ability to deal with the demands, sometimes reasonable and more 
often unreasonable, made on the administration by the expectant 
millions of the country, in an unobjectionable manner. "Stalwarts 
like Sardar Patel could speak in glowing terms about the loyalty, 
efficiency and dedication of the civil service wlrich helped" the 
government in dealing with the difficult problems that followed in 
the wake of the partition cf the country and attendant to the task of 
the integration of the states. Sardar Patel could tell the 
parliament that in terms of patriot^ism the civil servants were second 
to none." 

The Itxiian ikininistrative Service 

The - Irdian Administrative Service (IAS), the successor to the 
Indian Civil Service (ICS), tc which some of the best, if not the 
best, men ard women of the nation are recruited amidst one of the 
stiff est competitions, have now to face situations totally different 
froTi those during the days of the Indian Civil Serxdce. The State’s 
changing priority .from regulatory to developmental administration; 
the acceptance of the process of planned development and its impact 
on administration; the democratic set-up under which different 
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political parties with varying ideologies, some of them totally 
conflicting, come to power; the growing awareness , most often 
detrimental to the larger interest of the nation, that the civil 
service could not be independent but must be rather subservient; the 
growing proportion of the articulate and sometimes violent 
population; increasing awareness on the part of the population to 
fight for their social and economic rights not infrequently 
imaginary; the enlarging sway of the state over the economic 
activities in the country; the need to recognise the sociological 
variables and the present-day requirement:s of putting people first; 
their crucial role to act at all levels as the driving force in 
social and economic development; and so on have put additional 
strains on the prestigious IAS making them vulnerable to criticism, 
which is more often than not unjustifiable, from both the politicians 
ard the population alike. Some consider that the present 
administrative service lacks sufficient input s of skill formation and 
that their predecessor, Indian Civil Service, was far more effective, 
objective and trustworthy wtiile others feel that organisational and 
structural changes, both in the administration as well as the 
services are necessary for transforming the bureaucratic machinery 
into a creative machinery, serving their political bosses with more 
tact than temper, fulfilling the aspirations of the people who 
complain of the slow pace of piogress in their 'desire-fulfilment” 
without antagonising them, avoiding equally both controversies and 
confrontation and taking forward the country on its goal of 
increasing standards of livingV Unfortunately the empirical evidence 
and popular impressions alike have not been in favour of the present 
bureaucracy (IAS) and it has even been accused of beihg an ally of 
vested interests, not interested in supporting progressive policies 
and measures. 

Historical Background for Training 

Realising the nc>w burdens placed on the bureaucracy on account of 
the sharpening conflict between the forces of status quo and these 
seeking change and recognising the need for Training and orientation 
of Civil Servants on a continuing basis to face these tasks with, 
understanding ard .commitment, successive Five Year Plans have 
emphasised the importance of trained manpwer in government. While 
the Third Five Year Plan spoke of trained manpower, the Fourth 
stressed that trairung should aim at "developing creative ability of 
individuals, equipping them for effectively performing their tasks in 
life and motivating them to serve the, best interst of society”. The 
lifth Plan commented on the antiquity of the structure incompatible 
with the fulfilment of tasks and the need to bring professionalism 
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through training and the Sixth for strengthening training programmes 
f 01 those enagaged in development activities."^ The Seventh Plan 
stressed the importance of training and development of Iman 
resources for building up the capabilities as well as inculcating the 
desired results as investment in human resources directly 
contributing to economic development and growth.^ The nation 
couldn’t afford any longer the cult of alleged amateurism and 
training had to be accepted as the instrument through which the civil 
servants could be equipped with competence and expertise for, 
’’Training is widely recognised as a planned input leading to enhanced 
knowledge, proper skills and changed attitudes. It is believed that a 
new configuration of knowledge, skills and atti.tude will provide the 
needed stimulus, initiate impulses of change in the administrative 
apparatus generally, and administrators in particular”^. The need for 
training and its continuance throughout the career of the Civil 
servants has also been highlighted even in the sixties by Tyagi as 
follows : 

In a welfare state, training is not only post-entry training to 
be given in the initial stages of career of a civil servant, if he 
is to be equipped adequately for the complexities of tasks whiclr 
keep on increasing in these days of rapid changes. The exigencies 
of a developing d5mamic administration are such that they require 
a continuoiis change and development in the ideas and temperament 
of the administrator. Hence the civil seivants need a continuous 
dose of in- service training on orientation to be periodically 
administered in some formal or informal ways. It is vital for 
senior Civil servants to get together to exchange notes and to 
keep abreast of the latest thinking on various problems facing the 
administration. With the type of dynamic administration that we 
need and with all the variety of problems that our administrators 
have to face in their day-to-day activities, it is all the more 
necessary that civilians of adequate seniority and experience 
should come together for acquiring a fresh understanding of their 
■ problems.^ 

Such a training would succeed in securing a balance between the 
democratic process providing for accountability and management 
processes aiming at efficiency. 

NEW TRAINING ?IM 

It is against this background, and the evidence-that the extension 
of State activities has thrown up a host of social, economic and 
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human problems among vjhich the inadequacy of civil servants with 
required skills and attitude has been an exceptional and recurring 
dilemma for the administration — and convinced of the critical and 
sensitive role of the services and desiring a new administrative 
culture, the Prime Minister’s main thrust has been in the direction of 
improvirg the qualit) of the services and making them results-^ orien- 
ted to ensure a better and more effective delivery system suited to 
the policies of the Government and the aspirations of the people. He, 
thereforeV in his broadcast to the nation on January 5, 1985 called 
for restructuring of training of the civil servants of all categories 
to develop competence and commitment to the basic values of our 
society. Eight months laterj on August 2 , 1985“ he directed that every 
IAS officer should be compulsiorily made to attend a refresher course 
for one week and that this process should completed by June , 1986. 
Following a further direction in the Parliamentary Consultative Com- 
mittee meeting of the Ministry of Personnel, Public Grievances and 
Pensions on November 4, 1985, these one -week courses have been de- 
signed to provide vertical participation, i.e., officers of the 
junior, middle and senior levels would attend the same course. 

In pursuance cf these, the Ministry of Personnel drew up an action 
plan with the following features.^ 

A one -week mandatory refresher course would be undergone by 
all IAS officers every year with vertical participation; 

There would be training programmes of longer duration 
conducted in three stages, vix., 6-9 years service; 10-16 
years service; and 17-20 years service; 

The first turn around of training all IAS officers should be 
completed in the first three years so that there is no IAS 
officer who has not undergone any of the training progfainmes; 
■"and""'" ■"'■■•'. ■ ■ . ■ ■ 

After this complete turn around is over-the IAS officers 
should do the programmes according to the stage to which they 
belong. 

Objectives 

The one-'ueek refresher course had the following objectives: 

(a) To provide a kind of sabbatical to the participants; 

(b) To break into the rigid hierarchical structure and enable 
vertical communication among the participants facilitating 
interaction between those who formulate policies and those 
who implement them; and 

(c) To provide fcr experiences sharing in policy planning and 
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programme implementation among the participants. 

In regard to the longer duration courses, originally, it was 
intended to have them for an eight-week period but later on, its 
period was reduced to four weeks. Only eight programmes were 
conducted with eight weeks duration during the year 1985~86, in the 
State Institutes of Training at Mysore, Trivandrum, Bhopal, 
Bhubaneswar, Chandigarh, Jaipur, Nainital and Calcutta. 

While the one-week programme was a general refresher course on 
management concepts and decision-making techniques, the four-week 
programme were on: 

1. Development Administration for offi.cers with 6-9 years 
• service. The focus. for this programme is to impart directions 

and guidelines for implementation of various development and 
social walfare programmes at the district and Sub-district 
level. They are to be oiiented towards finding practical 
solutions and the right approach to the problems arising in 
the implementation of identified projects/programme. 

2. Management concepts and decision-making techniques for 
officers of 10-16 years service. More specifically the 
objectives of this programme were: 

(a) To sensitise the participant to the environment --eco- 
nomic, political and social--bcth at national and inter- 
national levels, 

(b) To apprise the participants of the emerging concepts arvd 
practices of management, and 

(c) To equip them with the analytical aids for decision- 
making, provide opportufii ties for development, problem 
solving skills and effective contribution to orgardsa- 
tional performance. 

3. Policy pranning and analysis for officers of 17-20 years 
service. Broad objectives of the course were: 

(a) To familiarise participants to the issues involved in 
policy planning at the national level; 

{b) To expose them to the debates surrounding the policies 
under study; and 

(c) To equip them with basic skills for using quantitative 
and analytical tools with the help of computer. 

With a view to identifying the training need^s of the offices and 
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assessing the training efforts required training options were 
obtained from the IAS officers during the Seventh Five Year Plan. 
Officers were requested to indicate their options for training in 
about 44 areas (subjects) imparted in 30 training outfits in the 
country located in 12 centres. 

Novelty 

The new approach and the novelty in the formulation and 
implementation of these training programmes by the Government of 
India was commented upon in an article Satish C. Seth. To quote him: 

would have ever thought only a year or two ago, that even the 
Cabinet Secretary of India who is the top most civil servant could 
be compelled to go for training, even for a single day. Well, 
times are changing fast even in the steel -frame of India's 
bureaucracy. A few month's ago, the Cabinet Secretary was at Pune 
for full five days, an enforced period of training together with 
several other younger colleagues of the Indian Administrative 
Service. Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi has indeed forced 4G00 of the 
most privileged Indian Civil Servants to re-expose themselves to 
the classroom. This was done in two parsHelprogrammes--one of 
five days and the other of a month's duration in various 
institutions, universities and other iranagement training 
institutes throughout India. 

It is rep>orted that in about an year as many as 3480 IAS officers, 
accounting for about 95 percent of their strength have been trained. 

Training Institutes 

The Department of Personnel and Training selected 43 institutions 
in the country for imparting training to the civil servants. Of 
these, one was a central institution, 18 were national training 
institutions, 13 state training institutes, and 11 other institutes. 
Besides, only one University, viz., Delhi University was utilised for 
this training. While 20 institutes conducted only the one-week 
refresher courses, four institutes conducted the four-weeks 
programmes, 19 institutes, however, conducted both the one--week as 
well as the four- week training programmes. The details are 
furnished in Table 1. 

THE INSTITUIE OF PUBLIC ENTERPRISE 

The Institute of Public Enterprise, is one six;h training outfit in 
which the IAS personnel underwent the otie-wedk and* four -week training 
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TABlIl 1 DETAILS OF SHORT-TERM TRAINING PROGRA^5MES AT 
DIFFERENT INSTITUIIONS 


Type of Programmes 
(duration) 


Category of Institutions 



Central 

National 

States Others 

Total 

One-week 

- 

10 

1 

9 

20 

Four-week 

One- and Four-week 

1 

- 

2 

1 

4 

(both) 

- 

8 

10 

1 

19 


1 

18 

13 

11 

43 


programmes. The Institute of Public Enterprise (IPE), located in the 
campus of Osmania University, Hyderabad is devoted to the cause of 
public enterprises (PE) through its research training and consultancy 
activities and is the premier centre for studies in the field of PEs. 
The Institute seeks professional excellence. The IPE faculty 
numbering over 30 are drawn from various basic disciplines and Have 
diverse experience in teaching, reaserch, industry and government. A 
three year part time MBA (Public Enterprise) programme introduced in 
1981 is specially designed to provide comprehensive training of the 
Masters level to senior and middle level executives working in public 
enterprises and gcvernment. A computer centre has been set up for the 
PE data management. The Centre also runs a one year, post-graduate 
diploma course in computer systems. The training activity of the 
Institute is basically post -experience in character. The various 
types of management development programmes conducted by the Institute 
are designed for different levels of managers and executives of 
public enterprises and government. It collaborates idLth the Bureau of 
Public Enterprises (BPE) of Govei*nment of India, Training Division of 
the Department of Personnel and Administrative Reforms, Government of 
India, in conducting training programmes. Osmanla University and 
other universities*' have recognised IFE as a centre for Research for 
Ph.D. Besides the ICSSR fellowships, the Institute offers fellowship 
forthe Dcctoral Programme. The Itistitute offers consultancy services 
in various areas of manageir^nt of public enterprise and government. 
Research is one of the important activities of the Institute. The 
Institute's research programme involves inter-disciplinary team 
approach. The Institute has an excellent library with books on PEs 
and Management. It subscribes to a large number of journals'^ 
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f^riodicals and newspapers. It has a graving data bank which ■ stores 
valuable reports on central and state PEs, Government Department 
economic data, abstract of articles and policy pronouncements on PEs. 
The IPE conducted in all 33 programmes, 29 of one-week duration and 
four of four weeks duration during the year 1985-87. The details of 
the prograrames conducted may be seen in Table. 2. 

Table 2 DETAILS OF PROGRAlf'ES CONDOCTED IPE DURING 1985-87 


Programme No. 

of courses 

Duration 

Particulars of 
Participants 

Management Concepts 


- 


and Decision-making 

21 

One-week 

Allservice 

Financial Management 

2 

One-week 

groups 

ft 

Human Resource 

2 

One-week 

tt , ' 

Develcpn'.ent 

Computers in Goverr:ment 

4 

One-week 

II 

Management Concepts 
and Decision-Making 

2 

Four -week, 

with 10-16years 

Policy Planning and 
Analysis 

2 

Four-Week 

ser\dce 

with 17-2C years 




service 


Statewise Participants 

The IPE, in its 33 training programmes, trained 783 IAS officers 
including 49 lady officers. Cf these, 14 per cent belonged to the AP 
Cadre and 31 per cent belonged to the cadres of South Irdian States. 

Length of the Service of the Participants 

All the participants of the longer duration course belong to a 
homogeneous service group with. a service of 10-16 years for the 
course on Management Concepts and Decision-Making techniques and 17- 
20 years for the course on policy planning and analysis. 

Since the one-week course was intended fop vertical participation, 
the participants naturally were heterogeneous with services varying 
from 0-5 years to over 22 years. Ik^mvety even in this group, a large 
proportion forming as much as about 39 per cent belonged to the 
service group of 10-16 years; only a; fourth of the participants had 
less than nine years of service. , , ■ 
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Ilie . :IPE®s 

It was indeed for the first time that IPE had the privilege of 
conducting such a large number of training programmes and that too 
for the elitist class of civil servants. The Institute got as much 
benefit from these programmes as the participants, inasmuch as it 
gained immense experience in planning and executing an in-service 
programme for the civil servants (generalists) and today it is richer 
in its expertise for conducting such programmes for managers of both 
public and private enterprises in general and civil servants in 
particular. In the process of conducting these programmej, the 
Institute gathered multidimensional experiences which are broadly 
dealt with in this article. 

Programme Design 

At the outset, the Institute had to design the ref resher course 
and select the course content. For this purpose, it had to determine 
the training needs. A broad indication of the training needs could be 
gathered' from the objectives of the training programme in a general 
way. While these broadly indicated the areas to be covered, they had 
to be achieved alongside the general objectives of any in-service 
programme for the civil servants. An in-service training ”is the 
process of aiding employees to gain effectiveness in their present 
or future work through the developement of habits 'of thought and 
action, skills, knowledge and attitudes’*.^ The three accepted targets 
of in-service training are aquisition of knowledge, skill and 
development of atti.tudes. All three types of learning are needed to 
meet the total training needs, as skill without knowledge is as 
ineffective as kna^Idege without skill — especially for managerial 
tasks and neither is effective without the requisite attitudes. The 
training needs were assessed on the basis of an identification of the 
strategies and priorities of development programmes, diagnoses of 
prevailing administrative inadequacies,' perception of the various 
agencies involved, the performance problems of various categories of 
personnel, etc. 

The Institute had to design the programme and select the course 
content in such a way as to provide knowledge to the participants, 
at a level higher than they possessed before their training on 
management concepts and decision-making, policy planning and analy- 
sis, develop skills, like basic job operation skills, communication 
and admini St T- at ive skills and human relations skills and develop 
attitudes like honesty, willingr^ss to work, group spirit and desire 
to cooperate, feeling cf a satisfaction and belonging, feeling 
respor.sibility, sense of loyalty to agency and devotion to duty. It 
is with the last objective, that is development of the right atti- 
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tudes, that the one week’s programme with vertical participation was 
formulated, . 

The Institute has some problems in designing tie short duration 
course to fulfil the objectives outlined atove* It was felt that it 
was not easy in a six days programme to undertake any exercise in 
specific skills. As a large number of topics were covered in six 
days, the programme appeared to attempt too much in too short a time. 
With a view to overcoming this, the course was organised in five 
modules which helped coverage of a large area in management within 
the limited time span of six days. 

Course Content 

In both the areas of designing the programme and the selection of 
course content, the Institute had the benefit of the experience of 
its Director, a very senior civil servant of the Andhra Pradesh Cadre, 
which' enabled the Institute to pragmatically assess the training 
needs and the most suitable ways in which the training programme 
shouXd be conducted. The course content was designed using the ’’Job 
analysis methcd” and the general method. Under the former, specific 
skills and knowledge required were identified and under the latter 
the content was selected from references to standard books, periodi- 
cals and reports. 

The course content of the longer duration, i.e., four-week pro- 
gramme, was finalised basing on the facts of prevalence predominance 
of an administrative culture, bureauGratlc in nature, or the ines- 
capable domination of civil servants in public enterprises, and the 
imminent need for professionalising their management. The course 
content was, in short, selected with a view to changing the prevail- 
ing administrative culture to that of a managerial culture. The 
underlying intent in the selection of the course content was to 
stimulate the following changes in the trainees: from inactive to an 
active role; from subordinate stand tc a person of superior stand; 
from a short-term perspective to a long-term one; from shallowness to 
depth of knowledge; from ability to do a few things to capability of 
doing many things; and from inescapable behaviour to assumption of 
responsibilities.^ 

Training Material 

The training material was prepared on the basis of the course 
content selected and was basically intended to remedy the lack of 
kna^7ledge and skill and bring about attitudinal changes. The training 
material was prepared by the institytes’ faculty members under the 
guidance and supervision of the Director. The material circulated to 
the participants gaye suggested readings also. The Institute was 
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aware of the view held at a conference of Directors of Research held 
at Abidjan in 1974 and the blunt suggestion that ’’institutions that 
failed to provide relevant teaching materials*, .should go out of the 
business”.^^ Therefore, great care was taken in the identification, 
collection and preparation of appropriate teaching materials which 
the Institute recognised as fundamental and a pre-requisite for 
training in order to encourage and create effective learning 
situations for the participants. 

There was, however, a problem in reaching the reading material to 
the participants of the programmes. In fact, one of the grievances of 
the participants has been that the training material did not reach 
them in advance which would have enabled the participants to come 
better prepared for the course. The Institute, however, faced two 
difficulties in arranging advance despatch of the training material. 
The first was a result of constant changing of the material supplied, 
necessitated on the basis of the experience of the previous course. 
Thus, there was not adequate time to mail them with sufficient margin 
of time before commencement of programme* The second was more 
important. The list of participants could not be finalised and 
confirmed with the result that till the last day the Institute did 
not have a pucca and confirmed list of participants. However, both 
these shortcomings no longer exist since the Institute, after a 
series of experiments, has been able to standardise the teaching 
material and the Government of India also finalised the list of 
participants long, long before the actual date of training with 
hardly any change in the nominations. 

Training Methodology 

The Institute had to finalise the training technique, in other 
words decide on the choice of methods. Obviously, the choice had to 
take into consideration factors like the channel of learning, i.e., 
whether a change in the level of skill is required, or a change in 
the level of knowledge and perception is called for, or a change in 
attitudes leading to change in behaviour is desired, the level of 
trainees in their social, educational and personality background as 
well as the level of their organisational position, whether they 
belong to one level of a hierarchy or a mixed group, the desired 
learning situation, whether a participative, non-directive process is 
more suitable or a teacher active and directive situation is called 
for and the contextual factors, like the avai lability and quality of 
training resources, traditional approaches to learning, practicabili- 
ty of evaluation and follow-up. ^ The Institute felt that no one 
particular method would fulfil the multifarious needs and a combina- 
tion of methods was called for. However, it had to rely mostly on 
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the five basic sets of methods, like class room instructions, the 
case method, exercises, management games and group methods. 

The actual pedagogic methods used in all the training programmes 
were lectures by both internal and guest faculty, case studies, 
exercises, group discussions/conferences, management games and field 
visits. However, one additional method used in the four weeks 
progranime was the syndicate and project work. It is common knowledge 
that most of the adult training is done in the classroom even in the 
face of such advances as computer-assisted instructions, closed 
circuit television, teaching machines and the instructional devices 
and the new learner controlled instructions. The classroom training 
continues to be of outstanding significance in India as elsewiiere in 
all developing countries. The Institute, therefore, relied to a large 
extent on classroom instruction through lectures both byilnternal 
faculty as well as acknowledged and eminent guest faculty. However, 
in view of certain disadvantages, like lack of feedback to the 
lecturer, impossibility to ensure full absorption by everyone, the 
Institute reinforced formal lectures by audio-visual aids, 
particularly in the sessions for the introduction of computers. Other 
action oriented methodologies, like case studies, and syndicates, 
management games were resorted to, to make these programmes effective 
as well as interesting. 

In organising training through lectures, the Institute had to 
rely on guest faculty also and in fact the guest faculty created a 
lasting impression on almost all the participants. Nevertheless, the 
Institute had a number of problems not only in identifying the right 
guest faculty but also securing their services. Very often, these 
guest faculty were extremely busy individuals and not infrequently 
the Institute had to be disappointed with a last minute rush for 
substitution. The choice of substitutes in a few eases turned out to 
be not right which could not be helped. In a few instances, while a 
few guest faculty were the acknowledged authorities in their areas 
and^ thoroughly knowledgeable, their communication skills and 
abilities to handle a group of professional civil servants with their 
usual *’all knowing” attitude were found wanting and therefore 
resulted in a few ”below the level of expectation” performances too. 
By and large, the Institute succeeded in its lecture method in 
getting across the message to the participants significantly, with 
the joint efforts of both the guest and the internal faculty. 

The syndicate method adopted by the Institute in the four weeks 
programme was found extremely useful inasmuch as it is observed that 
the individual's potential was brought out in full in group 
situations, benefited the group as a whole and the staff members too 
as resource persons or observers. Occasionally, the inadequacies of 
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the resource persons were e>posed which motivated further enrichment 
for the future programmes. 

The case study method, which is described as ’’full and searching a 
study as possible of a given event, situation or administrative 
case”^^ was one of the most effective methods employed by the 
Institute in its training programmes. It was, however, realised that 
the case study techniques required great skill both in construction 
of studies and in their application. The problem that the Institute 
faced is the paucity of case studies appropriate to the situation, 
since lot of secrecy surrounds many cases and it is extremely 
difficult to have access to them. No doubt, the Institute was able to 
compile cases with the cooperation from the departments and 
enterprises concerned. The Institute preferred factual case studies 
rather than fictional situations. .It was convinced of the high value 
of the case study methodology particularly in comparison to the more 
passive learning methods, such as lectures. 

One of the most popular methods adopted was the management games. 
It has to 1)6 admitted that in all the programmes they were used only 
as one of the many other methods than as a central one. These games 
were popular with the participants as they could be operated without 
giving rise to a burden or a feeling by participants that they cannot 
apply thei.r experience. The participants acknowledged that these 
games extended their capacity and techniques of analysis, enabled 
greater interaction of functions and decision-making in conditions of 
uncertainty and promoted working as a team. The Institute found that 
there was a sense of involvement," interest and excitement which 
characterised the management games session. By and large, it enabled 
the participants to identify the problem and the consequences of the 
decision. It also enabled them to deferxi their logic. 

The Institute did organise field visits to complement what is 
learnt and absorbed through other methods. It was thought that direct 
observation of this nature was essential to civil servants of middle 
and senior levels. While the visit to the National Remote Sensing 
Agency was greatly appreciated because of the immediate relevance of 
the work to the participants, visits to other institutions did not 
make much of an impact and in fact the opulence and ambience of some 
of the scientific research laboratories led to adverse comments. The 
Institute felt that it would help if the government could make 
special efforts to nominate one or two senior spokesman on behalf of 
the government to participate at least for a day in these programmes 
to explain government views on industrial and technology policy. 
There was demand for visits to few successful and unsuccessful PEs. 
The introduction of this into the programme would add to the cost of 
training and involve a special grant towards travel expenditure to 
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the training institutions by the government. The Institute felt that 
these visits needed much more refinement with advance intimation to 
the participants, provision of check list of things to observe and 
take note of and time for discussions, questions and issues that may 
arise. ■ 

Since the major objectives of these training programmes were to 
provide knowledge and develop skills a combination of training 
methods was adopted by the Institute, syndicates, discussions and 
conferences, case study method, management games exercises, etc., 
were adopted tov.5ards the development of skills and the lecture method 
by the internal and guest faculty to provide knowledge. 

Training Arrangement 

The various methods of training were so arranged that on each day 
the focus was on a particular concept followed by a case study which 
was examined and discussed in depth by the participants. While the 
forenoon was devoted to introducing lectures and discussion on case 
studies, the afternoon was devoted to work on personal computers. 
Arrangements were made to ensure that each participant worked on the 
computers and got some understanding of its usage for decision-making 
in their organisation. In order to take full advantage of the 
presence of experienced officers in the group, each day ended with a 
conference of participants during which a few participants presented 
some of their experiences in tackling some Issues which had a 
profound impact on them. 

EVALUATION 

Evaluation implies an assessment of the way the job v^as done by 
the trainees and those who were in charge of the training programme 
and the impact the training had on the trainee. The aspect that hove 
to be covered arc, therefore, its organisation, its administration, 
the training process and ics results. These are generally 
accomplished by measuring the participant *s reaction to the course, 
extent to which learning has taken place, changes in behaviour and 
attitudes and final results. The institute undertook, as all training 
institutions do, evaluation of the progiamme through an assesment of 
the participants reaction to the course and an assesment of the 
quility of participants' participation as well as their abilities by 
the Institute. 

The Government of India has prescribed two questionnaires, one for 
assertaining the reactions of the participants to the course and 
another to obtain an assesment of the quialities of the participants 
as observed during their training by the head of the training insti- 
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tution. The first questionnaire sought to obtain the reactions of the 
participants on various aspects of the training programme^ like rele- 
vance of the course to the participants, area of work/interest, the 
extent to v^ich the course objectives were realised, the programme 
design, their views on effectiveness of faculty /quality and adequacy 
of the course material , trairiing methodology, rating of topics 
covered, strength and weakness of the programme, facilities provided, 
namely, boarding and lodging, transport, library, seating arrange- 
ments, etc., and their overall assessment of the programme. The 
second quest ionnaii-e to be filled in and returned to the Government 
of India in respect of each participant related to the impressions of 
the head of the training institution regarding attendance, quality of 
participation, interaction, ability to apply concepts, and human 
leadership qualities of the participants. 

Based on the views expressed by the participants, the Institute 
sends a report to the Government of India along with the filled in 
questionnaires. Besides, the Institute sends its reports on indivi- 
dual participant also. An attempt is being made here to indicate 
broadly the participant’s reaction to the training programme. There- 
fore, only the majority view is recorded while the views of the 
minority are ignored. Theee reactions also reflect the position, by 
and large, in respect of all the programmes and are not confined to 
any one of the 33 programmes. 

One of the aspects on which the participants reaction was invited 
in the prescribed questionnaire was to state their own objectives in 
attending these training programmes. Leaving the odd man out, the 
major objectives would appear to have been: (1) Upgrading their 
knowledge, (2) Acquisition of skills, (3) Inter-acting with other 
participants, and (4) Exposure to experts better informed. 

The motives/objectives with which the participants attend such 
programmes are generally classified as rational and non-rational. It 
will indeed be gratifying to observe that all the motives expressed 
for attending the training programmes were ’rational’. Of course, a 
few but very insignificant minority did include non-rational motives 
also like reflecting away from their job, a sophisticated way of 
perhaps saying, getting awa}’ from office routine and there was a 
loner , who perhaps may be having a lighter view, or may be in 
earnestness expressed that he wanted to have a change, rest and 
recuperation. He had company with another vho stated that he came for 
sightseeing. Yet another despaired that he had no choice. The 
Institute’s experience was that there were a few, quite a small 
number of participants, who came in obedience to the command. It 
cannot be denied that the motives for nominating trainees can vary 
from preparing them for future responsibilities to simply getting rid 
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of them albeit temporarily. But this cannot be true of the present 
nominations. 

With a view to ascertaining the effectiveness of the various 
pedagogic methods used in the training programmes, the participants 
were asked to offer their views on them.The views, varied from batch 
to batch as expected. The reasons could be that effectiveness of each 
pedagogic method would depend upon the topic/subject covered as well 
as the person handling that particular method. An attempt was, 
therefore, made tc find out if there is some sort of consensus, 
generally on the various methods used, based on the view expressed by 
all the participants of the 33 batches. It was found that lecture 
method was considered by most of the participants in all the batches, 
as a very effective method, though they felt that the guest faculty 
was, by and large, more effective than the internal faculty. The 
reasons for their very high rating of the guest faculty are not far 
to seek. The institute selected the guest faculty on the basis of 
their proven reputation^' and their recognition as authorities in their 
area. Moreover, they were outstanding, more experienced and held 
positions commensurate with their abilities. Intuitively also, the 
IAS officers were drawn to them whereas the internal faculty 
obviously did not have some of these advantages though they were 
competent enough. The variables determining the effectiveness of the 
faculty is the lecturers/speakers felicity and the guest faculty had 
this in an abundant measure. The considered views of the participants 
justify the logic behind 95 per cent of adult training being done in 
the classrooms. 

These programmes have well established the place of the 
conventional formal lectures as a training method though this alone 
is not sufficient when skills are to be developed and when practical 
ability is required. Since one of the objectives for training is the 
provision of knowledge, the lecture method will continue to play a 
critical role in any training programme. 

Next in order of popularity was the case studies. The cases 
presented enabled meaningful discussion on actual situations and 
contributed to the development of the habit of logical thlriking, 
searching for complete information and analysis and debating on 
crucial issues. The case studies, group discussion and conferences 
v/ere more or less rated at the same level. 

On the issue of administrative arrangements, the participants were 
satisfied excepting for the lack of hostel facilities. It has to be 
admitted that the IPE could not secure better accommodation in the 
hotel for participants in view of the cost con&^-aints. The Institute 
had to not only select the hotels from the point of view of accom’^ 
modation but also the areas in which they are situated. The recurring 
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nature of the complaints only highlights the urgency for institu- 
tions like IPE to provide its own hostel facilities for which the 
government both Central and statC^ may have to extend the required 
financial essistance for IPE could certainly not generate internal 
resources of the order required for providing this infrastructural 
facility. 

Asked to state their views on the strengths and weaknesses of the 
training programme, the consensus on the programme strength was that 
the programme was excellently structured, the study material was 
good, faculty was coopearative, maturity in handling the various 
topics and opportunities for inter-action with other participants, 
etc. Lack of residential facilities in the institutes, failure to 
provide synopsis of talk in advance, advance supply of reading 
material were mentioned as weaknesses. 

One of the complaints about these training programmes has rightly 
been that the results of the evaluation of the programme are not 
communicated to the interested parties, such as sponsors. But under 
the agreed arrangements, the Institute transmitted in original all 
the evaluation sheets filled in by the IAS officers along with the 
course directors’s analytical reports on the impression of the 
participants. This should enable the Government of India to assess 
the effectiveness of the various training institutes ccmsmissioned for 
the programme and pick those whose effectiveness has been 
acknowledged by the participants for "training ptogrammes can be no 
better than the person who plan and execute .them. The time has passed 
when the training of civil servants could safely be left in the hands 
of amateurs."^ ^ This way the Government of India, over a period of 
time could identify training institutes of excellent competence, 
grade them if necessary for future utilisation of their services and 
provide facilities to such of those institutes which deserve to 
become top class training outfits for the purpose for which training 
for civil servants is undertaken. 

As for the trainees performance, it has to be admitted that it 
has not been done as systematically as it ought to have been. The 
institute perhaps felt that recording and passing on information 
about the trainees performance after they have received training .is 
to shut the door after the horse has bolted. Further, if it has to be 
effective, the performance after the training of the individual has 
to be followed up. This is a grey area in almost all training 
programmes and eiiough attention is not being given to the need for 
follow-up after training. Such a follow-up would not only ensure 
better results for making the trainees perform better but also help 
the training Institutions and the trainers to organise the programmes 
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better. This view is reinforced by Mukul Sanwal when he says: 

Present evaliiations of training seldom go beyond a questionnaire 
survey of trainee at the conclusion of the trainingj which 
essentially measures reactions. Evaluation after a period of six 
months to one year, can determine Whether the training is achiev- 
ing its objectives and whether they were the right objectives 
measuring the. amount of change attributable to training and how 
these changes affect an organisation’s performance have to be 
translated as training goals.^^ 

VJhile the evaluation of the programmes by the trainers and the 
trainees have to some extent helped a broad assessment of the whole 
programme, the following recommendations would be worth 
consideration. There should be both internal evaluation of the 
training institutes programmes in terms of its objectives and 
procedures, anc external evaluation in collaboration with sponsoring 
agencies. The evaluation should be done on the following lines: 

1. Setting and defining, with sufficient clarity,, the precise 
objectives to be achieved by the programme*, 

2. Then evaluation by the trainee and the trainer during the 
training; 

3. Evaluated by the trainee, the trainer, the trainees peer group 
and other external agents immediately after the conclusion of 
the training; and 

4. A longer term post-programme evaluation at specified interval, 
(by the trainer, the trainee and his sponsoring or agency 
possibly through long individual studies). 

The training methodology, the techniques, etc., as adopted by the 
Institute discussed in this article are not an end in itself but only 
a means to an end, that is to bring about a change in the level of 
knowledge, skills and attitudes in the participants. Did the 
programme succeed ? Did it succeed in bringing about the desired 
change in the administrative culture that is alleged to be present 
among the participant? The institute has no answer for these and 
separate stixiies and follow-up work alone could state the extent to 
which the purpose has been achieved. But surely these training 
programmes have indeed secured to the institute’s faculty, directly 
or indirectly connected with the organisation and implementation of 
the programme, change for the better, in cue level of knov;ledge and 
skills in handling such training programmes and attitudes that are 
necessary for the successful conduct of these programmes. The 
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Institute did not undertake these programmes as self-servicing and 
self-perpetuating activity to provide increasing opportunities for 
enhancing the career prospects of its faculty or promote the growth 
of the Institute as usually alleged against the mushrooming of 
training institutions with perceptible commercial motives but wanted 
to contribute its mite to the efforts of the Government of India, 
from which its clientele is drawn, towards its social and economic 
goals . 
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Training of Agricultural Administrators : 
Second Generation Challenges 


.V.R. GAIKWAD 


CONCEPTUAL FRAMEM)RK for analysis of training of agricultural admini- 
strators requires an understanding of: 

1 . Scope of agriculture and its potential in the context of 
overall economic development; 

2. Strategy for agricultural development as a part of the overall 
strategy for economic development; and 

3. General ethos cf training in public administration in the 
country, since agricultural administration is a sectoral 
aspect of public administration, 

FACTORS INFLUENCING TRAINING 

While analysing the interrelate cnships of these three components, 
factors mentioned in the following paras need to be kept in mind. 

First, since independence in 1947, India has applied various 
strategies, for planned economic development. Agricultural develop- 
mejpit strategy, being one of these, cannot be considexed in isolation, 
but needs to be understood in the context of overall planned efforts 
for economic development. 

Second, during these 40 years, many subtle changes have come over 
the economic, political and administrative scene. Today, India is 
energetically pushing its way into age of computers, nuclear power 
and space travel. In its planning, it is progressively emphasising 
the managerial-technocratic approach. To suit new sets of realities, 
new priorities and riew strategies are required in relation to agri- 
cultural development as well. And along with new strategies are 
required new sets of programmes, apprqpriate administrative organisa- 
tions and new efforts in training of personnel. In the process, many 
ideological hang-ups would be pushed out of the way. 

Third, planning by very nature is selective. During the last 40 
years, under planned agricultural development, only a small portion 
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of the vast potential of agriculture could be tapped for economic 
developnent. Planning is a continuous exercise. As each phase of 
development covers only a small portion of the vast potential it 
follows that what is left untouched provides the challenge for the 
coming'' yearsv ■ 

Fourths training can be both * reactive' and 'proactive', it is 
'reactive' when it merely responds to the demands of immediate nature 
of a given strategy for development, and 'proactive' when it creates 
awareness of new opportunities and potentials and, consequently, 
helps in formulation of new policies and programmes. To be proactive 
it has to look into problems of development in the context of the 
past efforts and future challenges. The primary concern of 'reactive' 
type of training is generally improvement of day-to-day execution of 
programmes, and of 'proactive' type, development of f onward looking 
orientation. The first is most essential for field and middle level 
administrators, and the second for top administrators at policy 
making levels. 

Fifth, at each phase of development, the orientation of training 
institutions and trainers have to change in line with changing ethos 
of development. If in future there is going to be greater emphasis on 
science and technology and managerial and technocratic approach then 
training institutions would require appropriate changes in their 
personnel and other policies , 

Ihus, the training efforts have to he examined in terms of whether 
these could, (i) continuously generate among policy makers and top 
level administrator an/, awareness and understanding about the vast 
scope of agriculture an its potential for economic development, (ii) 
equip top administrators with skills in formulation of new strategies 
and programmes, and. (iii) develop capabilities at all levels of 
administrators for effective and efficient management of science and 
technology oriented programmes. 

For such an analysis, it is necessary to have a fairly good urder- 
standing of: (i) scope of agriculture and its potential in the con- 
text of economic development, (ii) salient features of agricultural 
development strategy followed so far, the coverage urder this stra- 
tegy In the context of scope of agriculture, and place ard role of 
this strategy in the context of overall planned economic development, 
and (iii) training efforts, and the reactive and pro-active functions 
performed by ti-iese efforts. The framework that emerged from the 
interaction on the lines mentiaied above has been followed in this 
article. 
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SCOPE OF APICULTURE 


Ttie,Sccspe ■ 

.Scope, of. .agTi.eultore .is. vast as. it.; is con.cemed with practical,ly 
entire bio-mass. This encompasses plants, ardmals, insects and micro- 
organisms, each covering millions of species arxi sub-species (see 
Fig. 1). This bio-mass, through various physical and chemical proces- 
ses, could be further converted into numerous products through tech- 
nological/industrial interventions. Ibus, besides providing foodg 
fibre, energy and other natural prociicts, it provides numerous oppor- 
tunities for commercial and industrial e>plcitat ion, which contribute 
to economic development. 
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FIG. 1 Scope of Agro- Industries from Living Organisms 


Indian sub-continent sipports a vast variety of biomass. In the 
early stages of economic development, thinking about agriculture is 
bound to be limited to a few plant and animal species which provide 
food, fibre, energy, timber and some directly usable primary pro- 
ducts. Needless to say, food production has to bae a continuous, 
high-priority aspect of agricultural development at all phases of 
country's development. Nonetheless, as the country advances on 
nomtc and i«3ustrial front,_Erocyre^^ lor 
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commercial and industrial purposes becomes increasingly important. It 
is this aspect of agricultural development that generally gets low 
priority in early stages of economic development 5 and as such needs 
further elaboration. 

Early Orientation 

The scope of Indian agriculture, as seen by the British admini- 
stration during the last century, is of relevance to India of today. 
Hundred years back, the British administration very systematically 
and meticulously collected detailed information about economic, com-* 
mercial and industrial potential of practically entire flora and 
fauna of the Indian sub-continent. Every single cultivated and wild 
plant was systematically studied to find out utilisation of each of 
them. 

The first systematic ccmpilation of such information was done by 
Dr. George Watt who, between 1882-1896, brought out A Dictionary of 
the Economic Products of India, in six volumes.^ According to Watt, 
his purpose was two-fold, viz., on the one hand to supply scientific 
information which may be useful to the administrative officers; and 
on the other, to meet the requirements of the reader in search of 
definite infornation regarding Indian economics. He hoped that his 
efforts would advance the material interests of India and bring the 
trade and capital of the West into more direct contact with the 
resources of the Empire.^ 

It is worth noting that in those days, Department of Revenue and 
Agriculture used to play very important role in such efforts. In his 
Preface to Watt’s first volume, E.C. Buck, the then Secretary to 
Government, Department of Revenue and Agriculture, wrote, as follows: 

The work upon which Dr. Watt has been thus engaged is one which it 
would have been in any case necessary for Agriculture Department 
to carry out independently of any call which was made upon it in 
connection with Exhibitions. Nov/ that the work has reached the 
stage of compilation of existing facts and statistics up to date, 
it will become the further duty of the Department to make with the 
assistance of the Agricultural Departments of the Provinces, such 
investigations as may be necessary for obtaining the fuller infor- 
mation.’’ 

Sir Watt’s dictionary was updated during 1940-1976, not by Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, but by Council for Scientific and Industrial 
Research (CSIR). As a direct descendent of Watt's classic dictionary, 
the CSIR brought out a series entitled The Wealth of India: A Dic- 
tionary of Indian Raw Materials and Industrial Products. Between 
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I94O-I9763 11 volumes were brcxight out to cover ’**Raw Materials” (of 
plant, animal and mineral origin) in addition to nine volumes ^ cover- 
ing ’’Industrial Products” and ’’Animal and Marine Products.” ’The Raw 
Materials’ and ’Animal and Marine Products’ series provide detailed 
account of the raw materials (plant and animal based) , their chemical 
compositions and various products that could manufactured. 

The ll“Volume series on raw materials alone covered over 5000 
plant species available in India.^ 

It could be seen from the above mentioned facts that over the 
years, and especially after independence, important role of agricul- 
tural department in relation to commercial and industrial use of 
agricultural commodities has been underplayed, and in fact partly 
taken over by other agencies like CSIR. 

Agricultural administrators today are not aware of the scientific 
information about the local natural resources (flora and fauna) and 
their economic, commercial and industrial potential for local and 
national development. Current training programmes provide little or 
no opportunities for development of industrial orientation, and 
awareness and appreciation of local resource based industrial oppor- 
tunities in rural areas. 

Agriculture — Industry Linkages 

Economic history of western countries show how application of 
science and technology for converting the biomass into numerous 
consumer ard industrial products had a snowball effect on the process 
of industrialisation and economic development. Without sacrificing 
agriculture development, these countries transformed themselves from 
agrarian society /economy to an industrial society /economy using farm- 
industry linkages. Scientific information about agricultural raw 
materials and their commercial and industrial potential had led to 
development of processing technologies, machinery and plant designs 
and establishment of agro-proeesslng enterprises. While on the one 
hand technologies, industrial plants and machinery were designed to 
suit the processing requirements of a particular raw material, on 
the other hand various changes were introduced to suit the require- 
ments of post harvest, handling and processing technologies. Thus, 
there was a two-way link which helped both agriculture and industry. 

India has now to take the fruits of science, technology and indus- 
trial development to the rural masses through policies, programmes 
and organisations for dynamic farm-industry linkages integrated with 
welfare activities.^ 

Potential for developing such linkages are vast. Every primary 
agricultural commodity and organic residue, animal by-products and 
waste, fishery and forest by-products has potential for developing a 
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series of indij&tries , if primary commodity, its products and waste 
matter are scientifically processed. 

The bio-product processing chain provides a variety of products 
even from conmion food crops. For example, paddy plant provides rice, 
bran, husk and straw. These four, when further processed, provide a 
variety of products, such as rice products, starch, wine from rice, 
rice-bran oil, de-oiled cake, cattle feed, wax and tar from rice 
bran, cement, coal briquettes, husk board, furfural oil, silica, 
etc., from husk; and straw board, straw paper, handicraft products 
from rice straw (see Fig. 2). Similarly, various products could be 
produced from other commodities, like sugarcane, groundnut, coconut, 
casava, maize, cotton, medical plants, horticulture crops, forest 
products, and animal and fish.^ Commercial enterprises could also be 
developed for cultivation/procurement of wild plants (especially 
medicinal plants), and rearing/procurement of wild animals (such as 
rabbit, snake, crocodile and butterfly). All this, in essence, falls 
within the scope of agriculture. 
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FIG. 2 Paddy By-Product System 


In India, while the scientific information about agricultural raw 
materials was available all these years, its application so far was 
limited. However, today, India has reached a stage of development 
where it can seriously think of application of science and technology 
for processing of biomass. It has achieved considerable progress in 
terms of: 


1. A sourxi agricultural base^ 

2. Sufficiently strong technological and industrial base, 

3. Human resources in science, technclogy, administration and 
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management, and 

4* Physical ard institutional infrastructure. 

On this foundation, and taking into account the vast scope pro- 
vided by agriculture, the second generation economic activities could 
be devel.oped with application of modern science and technology. 

The process of agro-based industrialisation is already on in the 
country. It should be noted that there is already a shift from the 
earlier mechanical engineering based agro-industries to chemical 
engineering lased industries.^ 

For example, in addition to traditional agro- industries (like rice 
mills, sugar mills, cotton ginning, spiming and weaving factories, 
jute factories, oil niills, etc.)j in recent years, many new agro- 
industries have been established, such as solvent extracti.on plants 
(for groundnut, soyabean, rice bran, sal seeds and other oil seeds); 
modern dairy complexes producing bottled milk, butter, cheese^ choco- 
lates, etc.; furfural from rice husk; ard factories producing varie- 
ties of paper from paddy straw, baggasse, banana stems; alcohol, 
acetone, acetic acid, ard other chemicals from molasses and casava; 
starch, glucose and a variety of products from maize; medicines from 
medicinal plants, roots and tubers; fruit and vegetable products; 
fish and meat products; wines for export (such as Champagne in colla- 
boration with a French company, and others with Italian collabora- 
tion); man-made fibre from forest plantations integrated with 
factory; and so on. Commercial and experimental farms for rearing of 
wild animals, such as rabbits, snakes, crocodiles and even butter- 
flies are being established. Fresh water, coastal and deep sea fish- 
ing industry^ is getting increasing attention of state enterprises 
and private entrepreneurs. 

It is clear that in near future agricultural administrators would 
be called up to pay increasing attention to the demands of this agro- 
based industrial revolution that is taking place.. 

Importance of agriculture-industry linkages has been realised by 
the government, and its policies supported strengthening and/or 
establishment of state and cooperative institutions, such as state 
agro- industries corporation, in every state, commodity-based agro- 
industrial cooperatives and Boards (for example, for sugar, milk, 
oilseeds, etc.), cooperative marketing federations in every state, 
farmers service societies all over the country, and so on. In the 
management of state and cooperative organisations, agricultural ad- 
ministrators play an important role. The policies also encouraged 
establishment of small, medium and large size modern agro-industrial 
and commercial enterprises in private sector, and in the formulation 
and implementation of these policies agriculturs.l administrators play 
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crucial role. Recently, government has set up the Ministry of Food 
Processing to act as catalyst in transforming t^c structure of food 
processing industries. It is expected that the ”Brown Revolution’', as 
it is described, would render numerous benefits to the economy. It 
would be intrumental in ger^eration of higher employment, injection of 
more income in the rural areas, and earning more foreign exchange 
through creation of surpluses for export. These objectives can be 
achieved only when we have appropriate policies, trained agricultural 
administrators and farmer oriented organisations. 

AGRO- INDUSTRY AS ANCHOR FOR IIHEGRATED RURAL DEVEIOPMENT 

In India agro- industry can be a two-edged sword, i.e., it can he a 
boon to primary producers (as in case of cooperative sugar factories 
and Amul type cooperative milk factories) or it can be an instrument 
£o]' exploiting unorganised, small, primary producers by the private 
sector and multi-nationals. 

Cooperative sugar factories and milk processing cooperatives have 
been highly successful and provided a variety of benefits to rural 
population, particularly producer farmers. Many sugar cooperatives 
have established by-product /waste processing plants, such as alcohol 
and other derivatives from molasses, liquor from alcohol and paper 
from bagasse. Such processing adds further value to the agi'icultural 
produce of the farmers and consequently: (a) adds to their net 
income, (b) supports further expansion of their activities, (c) 
generates further employment, (d) contributes to more sophisticated 
welfare activity, and (e) exposes rural ites to modern science and 
technologies, management systems and industrial culture, and teaches 
them new skills. 

This experience indicated the importance of a dynamic anchor 
activity around which organisations for integrated agriculture/rural 
development can be evoloved. Around this anchor activity can be 
developed backward linkages (credit, irputs, extension, support ser- 
vices, and procurement, etc.), forward lidkages (marketing of produce 
and finished products), infrastructure (roads, electricity, irriga- 
tion, etc.), social welfare facilities (housing, medical, education, 
recreation), and supplementary economic activities. The command area 
of each such organisation would depend Ufjon the magnitude and nature 
of the central anchor activity. The model that emerges from the 
discussions mentioned above has been presented in Fig. 3 and Fig. 4. 

It is obvious that the country would need suitably trained agri- 
culture/rural development admirdstrators for identification, formula- 
tion and management cf such integrated agriculture/rural development 
\,proj€Cts., 
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Integrated Cooperative Agro-Processing Organisation Model 
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SOIECE: V.K. Gupta and V.R. Gaikwad, Guide to Management of Small 
Farmers^ Cooperatives, New Delhi, Concept, 1986. 
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'TRATNIM^ EFFORTS 
Training Efforts in the Past 

Till now, the scope of training in agricultural admi rust rat ion wes 
limited to: (a) traditional training in public administration; (b) 
general orientation and extension training to the field, staff; (c) 
technical subject matter training to field and lower -middle function- 
aries; (d) a few ad hoc, short-term general management courses to 
make middle and senior officers aware of management techniques and 
tools; and (e) Project Identification, Formulation and Appraisal 
(FIFA), Project Identification, Monitoring and Evaluation (PIME), 
Designing Projects for Agricultural Development (DPAD) types of 
courses for selected middle level personnel. 

There was no properly thOught-out training programme for the 
middle and senior administrators. Over the years, due to continuous 
concentration on only one aspect of agricultural development, namely, 
limited agricultural production (which was no doubt very necessary), 
the training institutions and trainers have developed a rigid, limit- 
ed orientation towards agricultural development. The farm industry 
linkage aspect of agricultural development, was, and still is, con- 
sideied beyond their scope. Due to limited vision there was no 
proactive training programme to expose, the middle and senior adminis- 
trators to this aspect of agriculture.. Thus, as far as the training 
institutions, trainers and agricultural admlnistratcrs were concern- 
ed, there was more or less complete bifurcation of agricultural 
production and commercial and industrial activities. This, in spite 
of the fact that, since early seventies, agricultural administrators 
were increasingly called upon to manage commercial and industrial 
enterprises with the establishment/strengthening of autonomous or- 
ganisations, such as national and state level agro- industries corpo- 
rations, cooperative marketing federations, rural development corpo- 
rations, etc. 

Present needs 

To consolidate the past achievements and strengthen the process of 
farm-industry linkages, the middle and senior agricultural adminis- 
trators vTould require new kind of orientation and administrstive and 
managerial skills. Towards this, training institutions and trainers 
also have to develop new orientation and develop appropriate training 
programmes. 

Future Training Requirements 

From the analysis, presented in preceding paras, emerges the 
following objectives for new training programmes for agricultural 
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administrators: 

1* To provide scientific information above the agricultural re- 
sources (entire flora and fauna, i.e*, various plant and 
animal species in a region) and create awareness about the 
commercial and industrial potential of these; 

2. To develop skills in indentificat ion and formulation of 
viable, integrated projects for commercial and industrial 
exploitation of local agricultural resources, as well as 
appraisal of such projects; 

3. To develop appreciation of integrated approach under which 
agro-processing organisation works as an achor around which 
backward linkages (credit, input supply, extension, etc.), 
forward linkages (storage., handling, transport, processing, 
marketing, etc.), and horiz:ontal linkages (farmers groups, and 
other organisations) can be effectively and efficiently 
developed ; 

4. To develop skills in building primary producers/raw material 
gatherers Integrated cooperative organisations for exploita- 
tion of local agricultural resources. 

5. To develop managerial skills for effective and efficient exe- 
cution of integrated projects; 

6. To develop skills in identification of organisational require- 
ments of agtc-processing enterprises (since organisational 
requirements of different commodities are different).^ 

Such training programmes are necessary for agricultural adminis- 
trators operating at middle and higher levels of administration. In 
addition, training programmes on policy formulation and ari£< lysis for 
administrators operating at higher policy levels are required. Th;e 
focus of these programmes should be on: 

1. Market Analysis: Demand and supply analysis for local and 
e>q)ort markets. (This will help them in deciding about pro- 
duction support to specific commodities, quota for export, 
dev’elopment of marketing infrastructure, etc.) 

2. Organisational Analysis, e.g., whether a particular commo- 
dity/agro-product should be primarily processed by (or reserv- 
ed for) private, cooperative or public sector or a combination 
of th»ese? (This will help them in deciding about exclusivity 
of operations and financial and other si:|>ports neeefed by each 

sector) , 

3. Impact Analysis: What would be the likely impact on the eco- 
nomy of primary producers and the region, and on local markets 
(availability and price)? (This will help them in deciding 
about loeat ion and size of 0 |;>erations, price of raw materials, 
ccntrol on finished product price, quota for local market and 
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4. Constraint Analysis: What would be the likely constraints in 
implementation of policy, and methods to remove these (This 
will help them in deciding about the necessary promotional as 
well as relief measures). 
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(six volumes). Periodical Experts, Delhi, India’ First published 
1889; Second Reprint 1972. 
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India: A Dictionary of Indian Raw Materials and Industrial 
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ing, twisting, blending, weaving, etc.). Real scientific and 
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increasingly supplemented by chemical, engineering. (e.g., 
Solvent extraction plants , chemical plants for processing of 
molasses.) 
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resources within EEC have yet to be exploited in an organised 
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advanced countries. India has yet to enter the field of ’’float- 
ing factories" for processing of marine products on high seas. 

9. It is the nature of commodity (degree of perishability, season- 
ality, crop cycle, complexity, in processing, complexity in qua- 
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TUSHAAR SHAH 

EARLY , YEARS of 1960s witnessed the hastening of the transition in 
Indian industry from closely held family concerns to modern corporate 
enterprises and of gradual delirking of ownership from management. 
This shift resulted in domestic initiatives to create internal capa- 
cities to train professional managers for the growing corporate firms 
in private and public sectors. The new management i.nstitutes wtdch 
came to be established for this purpose sought active collaboration 
with well known business schools in North America. Despite severe 
problems of acceptance in a business world in transition, it is now 
acknowledged that these institutes played a vital and active role in 
supplying high calibre officer material to Indian industry , largely 
in the private sector. 

Throughout the 1960s and 1970s , however , the term management 
continued to be viev^ed as synon3m{Ous with business; and the manage- 
ment institutes functioned much like ^siness schools, as reflective 
individuals, like Ravi ^^athai, Kamla Chowdhury, etc., attempted to 
stress the dire need for the management institutes to address them- 
selves to key undermanaged sectors of the economy. Some efforts were 
indeed made at the IIMA where the Centre for Management in Agricul- 
ture has been engaged in research and training in the management of 
agricultural sector, particularly focusing on the industries supply- 
ing inputs to the agriculture sector. The establishment of the 
Public Systems Group at IIMA too was an effort in this direction. 
Likewise, the IIM Bangalore attemted to serve the manpower and train- 
ing needs of India's growing public secfot' and attempted to build 
capability in various key sectors of the economy, such as energy, 
■agriculture, etC;..' 

Many important areas of the economy— such as, for example, the 
oppcvrtunities and problems of our rural sector— and, indeed, the 
entire issue of development remained for long untouched by the growth 
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C'f professional management education in the country. Indeed an 
eminent management educationist in the country recently lamented: 

Management education in India, along with other higher education, 
has built an edifice cf learning but has deprived it of its foun- 
dation”*“foundatlons \diich are rooted in the sccial, economic ^ 
political and cultural life of the people.^ 

In the rural sector, for instance, as the capacity to absorb high 
quality manpower improved through the emergence of different forms of 
institutional structures, this shortcoming came to be more widely 
felt. None of the existing management institutes either cared — or 
was appropriately oriented- -to cater to the specialised needs of 
these emerging structures, especially those, such as the dairy co- 
operatives of Gujarat and other states, and sugar cooperatives of 
Maliarashtra, vliich were indeperndent business organisations owned and 
controlled by farmers, unlike the traditional officially sponsored, 
supported and directed cooperative movement in other sectors of the 
rural economy. 

The Institute of Rural Management (IRMA) was established primarily 
to fill this gap. The main stimulus and support were provided by the 
National Dairy Development Board whose primary interest was in pro- 
ducing a cadre of rural managers — and creating a base of practical 
management consultancy and research support — for rural producers’ 
cooperative organisations established and supported by them in dairy 
and oilseeds sectors. While the demands from these sectors them- 
selves were enormous, IRMA’s mission was seen in broader terms as one 
of providing support to rural producers’ organisations largely — but 
by no means exclusively — in the coopcirative sector. Indeed, IRMA’s 
founders envisaged it as a custodian of the true spirit of the Anand 
pattein, the hallmark of the Dairy Board’s ethos and philos^ophy 
stressing the partnership between the rural people and professional 
managers working through democratic organisations owned and effecti- 
vely controlled by the former. 

IRMA envisaged four different vehicles to make it:s cootributicns 
to its chosen constituency: (1) A two-year residential post-graduate 
programme in rural management, first offered in 1979; (2) Short-term 
training programmes for managers, already employed in rural producers’ 
organisations at various levels; (3) Practical consultancy services 
as a means of specialist support to cooperatives and of generating 
teaching material for the institute’s training activities; and (4) 
Conceptual and field based empirical reseaic^» In the processes of 
rural management. VIhile all these have developed to varying extent, 
the PRM (Programme in Rural Management) has received maximum concen- 
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tratton of faculty effort, ideas and innovations from early days. 
Several constructs were offered as basis for the stnjcture and con- 
tent of the PRM during its early phases. An important early paper^, 
for instance, argued for the commodity systems, approach— with the 
production, procurement, processing and marketing— as one dimension 
to the programme structure and content. On the other hand, some of 
the debates uMch, in retrospect, appear sterile, discussed in what 
ways the PRM might or might not differ from a standard management 
programme. 

Programme in Rural Management 

The design of the PRM, t;hat was ultimately used, recognised the 
need to blend four c'ifferent strands of knowledge, namely, enterprise 
management skills; relevant components of social science disciplines; 
understanding of the social and political environment within wtdch 
rural managers operate and the internal task environmert of rural 
organisations. The design of the PRM (Fig. 1) that has been offered 
by IRMA to-date, despite many changes and modifications that it has 
undergone, sought to achieve this difficult blend using three diffe- 
rent modes cf learning as shown in Fig. 2.. 

The total programme duration of 85 weeks is distributed across 
three distinct modes of learning: class-study segment (50 weeks), 
field study segment (10 weeks) and the organisational training seg- 
ment (25 weeks). As Fig. 2 suggests, there are major and significant 
overlaps between the three modes; indeed, field and organisational 
training segments, spread over three spells each of 10 weeks’ dura- 
tion are so interspersed with class-study terms as to forge strong 
feedback loops from class room to the field and back. Each field work 
and organisational study term is supported by preparatory courses or 
seminar series in the preceding class study term and is integrated in 
the class study through seminars/presentations by students to inte- 
rested members of the entire community during the following term. 

Courses 

Substantial proportion of the course work in the PRM alms at 
building enterprise management skills, such as in the functional 
areas of accounting, costing and financial management, marke'ting and 
distribution; planning, control and management information systems; 
human resources management; organisation theory; operations research; 
etc. In all these areas, case method has been the dominant mode of 
teaching. The instruct ion through case method is general ly more 
effective if cases used are based on or related to the type of 
situations that the graduates are likely to face as managers. (3ase 
writing and discussion result in professional growth of teachers as 
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FIG. 2 The Logic Underlying the Design of PRM Structure 

well as students. These are generally recognised; however, the 
development of suitable teaching material has, by nc means, been 
uniform in all the areas. There are indeed courses wliich are taught 
in IRMA in much the same way and using teaching material from the 
urban corporate contexts similar to what would bc^ used in a standard 
MBA programme. Tliis is one area where substantial improvement can be 
mads. 

In the courses drawing heavily upon social science disciplines, 
there is greater diversity of pedagogical styles with some courses 
using plain lecture method effectively and others using varying 
combinations of cases, gaming simulations, small field based exer- 
cises and lectures. Courses, such as rural rural produc- 

tion systems, etc., make extensive use of films, guest speakers, etc. 

■ Field VIork . , 

The main purpose of the field work segment is to provide to stu- 
dents opportunity for intense exposure to the econcmic, social and 
pjolitical environment within rural communities. It is scheduled 
after the completion of the first two class study terms during which 
certain basic skills of observation and analysis are already develop- 
ed. Towards the end of the second term, special seminar modules are 
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used to introduce various field research skills and methodologies ^ 
including Rapid Rural Appraisal (RRA) techniques. The aim is to 
enable students to probe in some depth those aspects of rural 
life/society which are of particular Interest to them. The fieldwork 
design allows considerable flexibility but expects rigorous, in“depth 
enquiry and understanding, all of which are facilitated by substan- 
tial commitment of time by a section of the faculty members to be 
spent with various student teams during fieldwork.^ 

Constant interaction of students with rural people in their own 
settings is the key consideration in fieldwork management; as a 
result, small teams (of 2-3 students) are usually placed for the 
first four weeks in villages where they are familiar with the local 
language. Thus, 20-30 villages across 6-7 states are involved in a 
typical fieldwork. Each team stays put in the village assigned to it 
for the first leg of four weeks during which their observation and 
interaction are aided by a series of exercises/assignments designed 
to facilitate probing at different levels. These assignments en- 
courage them to understand various dimensions of the lives of the 
people; about village institutions; abcut the resources and their 
control; about the political and social differentiate in a village 
community, etc. 

The second leg of the fieldwork takes the students to study and 
observe the working of the agencies— private, government, co-opera- 
tive or voluntary — attempting to bring about change in the ccrditlons 
of rural communities. Du'dng these six weeks, most teams invariably 
spend some period learning about the interface between these agencies 
and the rural communities. 

Students are expected to produce and present a variety of reports 
based on their fieldwork expcrtiences. Msny of these bring important 
insights when they are presented to and discussed by the entire class 
upon the conclusion of the fieldwork. In addition, there aie strong 
backward and forward linkages between field work and some of the 
courses, such as Rural Environment, Farmers' Organisation, Economic 
Analyses for Rural Organisations, Rut a 1 Development Management, Wel- 
fare Foundations of Development Policy, and Rural Production Systems. 

, Organisational Trainir^ 

Organisational Training during the ?Wi consists of two segments, 
each of 12 weeks that students spend learning by working in rural 
organisations. Tne first segment requires each student to work on a 
specific, time tcund managerial problem suggested (in advance) by an 
organisation under the supervision of a senior officer. Often, 
projects involve" considerable information collection and analysis and 
long spells of field vx)rk. A comprehensive report is expected by the 
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organisation as .well as the Institute,. Presentation of the report 
first to the inanageiBent of the organisatron. and later at the .Insti— 
tute to a combined audience of the faculty and students permits 
prcxJuctive exchange of ideas and experiences, sharpens the skills of 
presentation, provides faculty members with case leads to be pursued 
when their schedules allow them time for case writing. 

In terms of adninistrationj the second segment which follows the 
fourth term of the class study is identical to the first; its logic 
hc^civer was quite different ^en it was originally conceived. Like 
Dost management programmes, PRM stresses techniques, functions, 
analysis, etc., in its early parts and its focus becomes more inte- 
grative toward the later parts as emphasised in Fig. 3. In Ifhe 
fourth term, thus, the emphases of many courses — such as strategic 
management; managemert, planning and control; management of develop- 
ment institutions, .etc.--is on the concerns and tasks of the chief 
executive. In the second segment of the Organisational Training, 
thus the key goal in the original scheme was to enable students to 
study the organisation in its totality and how different components 
coordinate with each other in the pursuit of the organisational 
goals. ^ In early years, teams of 5-8 students were placed in an 
organisation, each student spending some time in each department/ 
division. Over the years, however, this focus has got diluted and, 
as a result, the second segment organisational training is no diffe- 
rent from the first. It has often been argued quite ccnvincingly 
that both the segments might be fruitfully merged; the only reason 
they have t)een retained is that two segments expose students to two 
different organisations --of ten to two different commcdity systems, 
functions, regions, and so on--and students place a high value on 
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Over years, the quality of effort put in and results produced by 
IRMA students in Organisational Training have improved dramatically; 
indeed, report submitted by students as part of this segment form a 
priceless and much guarded col lection in IRMA’s library. And yet, 
the faculty is generally in agreement that field work and organisa- 
tional training are the areas where greater investment of faculty 
effort in planning and management would yield rich dividends in terms 
of programme effectiveness and student learning. 

Programme Management 

In conduct* ng the PRM, IRMA’s main objective is to encou'-age 
bright young men and women to choose careers in ruial organisations 
anc over time create a base of professional managers who wl.ll 
provide in the rural sector stable and forward-looking management, 
responsive to the needs and aspirations of the people. The quality 
and the suitability of PRM for this purpose is only one of the 
several requirements to be fulfilled to achieve this goal. Some of 
the other requirements include induction of the ’right’ officer 
material into the PRM; suitable placement of the graduates in rural 
organisations; willingness and capability in recruitirg organisaticns 
to effectively absorb this new talent by creating and providing them 
adequate ’space’ to operate and to play meaningful roles in organisa- 
tional settings; management of their professional and personal 
aspirations; creation of systems to provide support to those who opt 
for high risk but pioneering roles in which no we 1 1 defined career 
path exists. IRMA can do little about fulfi I ling many of these 
conditions.^ What it does attempt tc do is: (a) manage its admission 
process for PRM such that those who are admitted to it are, in 
addition to having the analytical capability and articulation requir- 
ed for coping with the rigours of the PRM, appear most suited tem- 
peramentally to working in rural organisations, and (b) manage the 
placement of the graduates with a view to striking the best fit 
between what the students want and what the recruiting organisations 
need., 

IRMA has already graduated seven batches of PRM graduates; over 
350 trained rural managers who passed out of IRMA have been placed in 
over 70 rura! organisations in the cooperative and voluntary sectors. 
As should be expected in all such experiments, the experience has 
been mixed; there have been several cases of IRMA graduates who opted 
out of the co-ops. and joined banks or other publ ic sector organisa- 
tions interested in rural development; some have even joined the 
corporate sector. However, over 250 continue to work in designated 
rural producers’ organisations. VJbere allowed to utilise their skills 
and given some leeway, IRMA graduates have made substantial contribu- 
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tion to their organisations and identified closely with their goals. 
Adapting to the Constraints 

The most important problem facing young professional managers 
seeking to ccntribute to rural organisations is their internal task 
environment. Professionals tend to excel in work situations in which 
they are provided ’space' to exercise their skills and show results. 
Informal feedback from IRMA graduates suggests absence of such en- 
viionment as a major cause of f lustration and lack of professional 
fulfilment. Many cooperative organisations operate in bureaucratic 
mode; in contrast, several voluntary organisations operate as exten- 
sion of the authoritarian leadership styles of the pioneers who 
established them. Neither of these provides the right environment 
for professionals to perform; and yet, until both these sets of 
organisations acquire the culture of professionalism, these organisa- 
tions cannot achieve what they are capable of. 

IRMA views the PRM as one cf the instruments availabl e which it 
can use to play the role of strenthening management cap-acities in 
farmers’ organisations. The board and the faculty of IRMA thus 
assess, from time to time, ways of imiproving and modifying the PRM 
management so that it is better aligned with this overall objective. 
A change in this direction introduced recently on an experimental 
basis will, for instance, see IRMA encouraging more of the young 
'officers already working in rural organisations to compete for PRM 
admissions. The expectation is that these officers, after their 
graduation from IRMA, will have less difficulty in carving out mean- 
ingful roles for themselves when they return to their organisations. 
Further, it is also expected that IRMA graduates will face less 
resistance amongst peers who have access to IRM/^ education themselves 
and, therefore, feel less threatened. Special support shall be 
organised to help them through the more arduous modules of PRM. If 
these expectations turn out to be, vindicated, next few years may 
witness major shifts in IRMA’s training strategies. 

What IRMA has been able to do, its successes and its failings, are 
obviously of interest to many new institutions with aims simila^' to 
IliMA. They will no doubt be able to learn a great deal from the 
processes that IRMA has evolved to adapt its programmes to the needs 
of its corsstituency. Thus, the Institute of Forest Management at 
Bhopal, with a similar mission has adopted a structure for their 
Post-Graduate Programme similar to IRMA's PRM.^ The Bankers Insti- 
tute of Rural Developmet too may follow a similar structure and 
management process.^ It is important, however, that they keep modi- 
fying and adapting their structure as they learn more about the 
context within which their graduates will operate. 
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THE \(®ALTH> security aixi well being of a ccuntry are its people. The 
achievement of people whatever their purposes or tasks, depends not 
only on their innate abilities but also on their education and train- 
ing, Training is a key to rural development. An important element in 
organisational effectiveness is the development of people capable of 
carrying on the varied activities involved in administration at all 
organisational levels. 

The contemporary strategy of rural development finds expression 
in target group and area development oriented poverty alleviation 
programmes. Schemes, such as IRE^, NREP, RUX5P, TRYSEM and DWCRA 
constitute a major part of the massive budget ry outlay of Rs. 9,072 
crore envisaged under the Seventh Plan for rural development sector. 
The thrust is expected to continue during the Eighth Plan period too 
mth greater vigour and resources. 

A gigantic endeavour targetted at reducing poverty and unemploy- 
ment calls for adequate ^preparation and motivation of the function- 
aries and beneficiaries in the delivery system. All these involved 
officials, non-officials and people need to be appraised of the 
concepts, strategy and expected outcomes from the programmes. Fur- 
ther, it is imperative to equip them for the tasks through skill 
transfer and inculcation of desired attitudes. This is expected to 
facilitate efficient and effective discharge of assigned role respon- 
sibilities. Similarly, training of people, who constitute the 
response system, would enhance their understanding and utilisation of 
services."' ' 

EVOLUTION OF TRAINING 

Sponsors of community development saw training as a sine qua non 
for the success of the movement. Pandit Nehru too felt that if the 
commTOit> development movements ever failed in achieving its objec- 
tive, it wilx not be for lack of money, but for lack of trained 
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personnel- In view of this, 27 village level workers training centres 
and five training centres for social education organisers were start- 
ed during 1952-53 • The institutional training of Gram Sevikas started 
with the setting up of 25 Home Science Wings as part of Extension 
Training Centres during 1955. 

The vital role of training in rural development was highlighted by 
various studies and reports of expert committees. The Ascks. Mehta 
Committee^ expressed its displeasure at the unsatisfactory staffing 
pattern, lack of proper plnysical facilities, defects in syllabi and 
training methodology with regard to existing training institutions in 
rural development. Detailed ESCAP studies in several Asian countries 
show that rural development personnel were not being trained effecti- 
vely. At the field level, the main hindrance, they found, was lack of 
a clear urderstanding of the job they were meant to do by function- 
aries . 

o 

The G.V.K. Rao Committee^ recommended creation of additional 
training facilities to offer orientation and refresher training to 
all functionaries in rural development. Stressing the vital role of 
training, the Seventh Plan^ noted that renewed attention will have to 
be paid to questions of motivation, morale and orientation of exten- 
sion machinery. 

Clientele and Centres 

The clientele for rural development training is very wide and 
large necessitating a massive infrastructure to train people at 
central and state levels, district level, sub-divisional level and 
village level.The client groups include officials and non-officials 
of directly as well as indirectly related agencies to rural develop- 
ment, beneficiaries of programmes and members of voluntary bodies. 
There are administrators, legislators, chairmen and members of 
panchayati raj institutions. Project Directors and Assistant Project 
Officers of District Rural Development Agencies, Block Development 
Officers (EDO), banking and cooperative personnel, village level 
workers, officials and non-officials of voluntary organisations, 
youth, farmers, beneficiaries of anti-poverty programmes, and other 
interest groups of villagers. 

As per available information, there are 7,613 BDOs, additional 
BDOs and Deputy BDOs, 30,684 Extension Officers, 51,140 village leval 
workers, and 40,000 bank personnel and Assistant Project Officers 
dealing with rural development. Though no accurate information is 
available, it is estimated that 16 per cent of the middle level 
functionaries and 25 per cent of the junior level functionaries are 
trained. 

Training centres exist at various levels in rural development. At 
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the apex level, there are national institutions. At the state level , 
there are 14 state Institutions of rural development, 11 state Insti- 
tutes of Administration, 77 Gram Sevak/Extension Training Centres, 21 
Home Science wings/Gram Sevika Training Centres , 50 Bank staff Train- 
ing Colleges, 114 Farmers Training Centres, 89 Krishi Vigyan Kendras, 
IS Khadi Gramodyog centres and a large number of other training 
institutions. Despite the wide netwoik, the nationfs institutional 
infrastructure for training in rural development is not ful ly equip- 
ped to take care of all those to be trained- The gap is more pro- 
nounced with regard to training of the target gioups, such as 
farmers, wcwiien, youth and weaker sections. 

Cooperative Sector 

Cooperatives play a major role in rural development specially in 
the area of rural credit. During 1984-85 there were 0.92 lakh primary 
agricultural cooperatives, 350 central cooperative banks, 50,919 milk 
cooperatives, 7,542 fishermen* s cooperative and 1581 forest labour 
cooperatives. The training of officials, non-officials and members in 
cooperative sector is undertaken by 17 cooperative training colleges 
and 83 Junior Cooperative Training Centres besides an apex institu- 
tion. 

Panchayati Raj Institutions 

People’s participation in rural development is institutionalised 
through panchayati raj bodies. Iheir pattern, however, exhibits 
variation from state to state in terms of bodies at district level, 
block level and village level. There are 2,00,533 Gram Panchayats, 
3,858 P|nchayat Samithis and 345 Zilla Parishads.^ The number of 
elected, coopted and nominated members of Gram Panchayats is 
1,94,081. The total number of panchayat secretaries at village level 
is 78,313. Of them 69,173 are trained while the remaining 9,140 are 
not trained. The duration of training for panchayat secretaries 
ranges from 3-6 months. 

Out of the 13 states for which data was available, only nine have 
facilities for training of non-officials of panchayat bodies at block 
level and only four states have arrangements to train non-officials 
of panchayati raj institutions at district level. The infrastructure 
for training panchyati raj representatives needs considerable expan- 
sion from the existing 128 training centres. 

Training of VlJWs 

The Grow More Food Enquiry Committee^ recommended the appointment 
of Village Level Workers (VIW) , each of whom will have the jurisdic- 
tion of 5-10 villages where he would be the joint agent for develop- 
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ment programmes. The introduction of Training and Visit System in a 
majority of the states brought about shift of a number of VLWs from 
block office to Departments of Agriculture. Thus, there are two 
categories of VLWs: one category knavti as VLWs under T and V system 
and the other as general VLWs. While the former deal with agricul- 
ture, the latter are re sppnsiW poverty alleviation and other 

rural development progtammes. The ch^ in job content is not ade- 
quately reflected in the training content of VLWs. Beside male VLWs, 
there are Gram Sevikas who are trained in H<5ine Science Wings of VLW 
Training Centres. 

VLWs are trained at the time of joining the post and at periodic 
intervals. The Bal want ray Mehta Committee^ recommended a two year 
training for VLWs. However, the period of induction training varies 
from one to two years in different states. Many VLWs have not under- 
gone refresher training due to the reluctance of their superiors at 
district and block levels to release them for training. With a view 
to overcoming such difficulty, in states like Bihar, VLWs were 
trained with the aid of mobile teams. A major challenge of training 
of VLWs relates to enthusing them to learn. It arises partly due to 
organisational factors, like lack of motivation borne out of stagna- 
tion up to 25 years at the same level. 

Training of BDOs 

The training of Block Development Officers has passed through 
three phases^. During the first phase, from 1954 to 1967, their 
training received considerable attention. During this period, Orien- 
tation and Study Centres (OSC) were set up by the central government 
to train BDOs. The second phase frcm 1968 to 1979 was characterised 
by decline and fall of the OSCs. The training centres were neglected 
and many were in moribund state. The third phase from 1980 saw a 
revival of interest in these centres with financial support from the 
Central Government. 

A central sector scheme to strengthen the institutions for train- 
ing and research in rural development was introduced during the Sixth 
Plan Period. The scheme provided for recurring and non-recurring 
assistance to the tune of Rs. ten Lakh to a state level Institutions 
declared as apex institute for rural development by the state con- 
cerned on an equal sharing basis of expenditure amcng the Central 
and state governments. Hence, once again, BDOs training is viewed 
as significcnt for poverty alleviation and model courses devised. 
Many OSCs were rechristened as state Institutes Rural Development. 

Training Infrastructure 

State Institutes of Rural Development exist in 14 states of the 
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country. Wherever they do not exist, the training of middle level 
personnel is handled either by Extension Training Centres (ETC) or 
State Institutes of Administration. Asides these institutions, an 
experimental programme on rural development for BDOs is offered by 
the Irdira Gatxihi National Open University for BDOs in Rajasthan and. 
north eastern states. A natinal Seminar on Training^ recommended 
creation of one ETC/VLW Training Centre to train village level 
functionaries for every 40 blocks. This would require 48 ETCs in 
order to satisfy the norm in addition to the existing 77 VLW Training 
centres. Further, new facilities have to be established wherever the 
existing centres have been converted for training of VLWs and other 
field staff working under Training and Visit system exclusively. The 
categories of those trained by ETCs requires diversification. The 
ETCs could offer training to: (a) village level workers; tb) Gram 
Sevika; (c) Secretaries and executive officers of panchayats and 
cooperatives; (d) leaders and members of panchayats; (e) non-offi- 
cials of cooperatives; and (f) beneficiaries of anti-poverty 
programmes. 

Most of the lower-level and middle-level training centres were 
constructed during early 50s and 60s and are in need of comprehen- 
sive repairs.^ Tb.ey were neglected for over a decade. The physical 
infrastructure needs improvement in terms of class rooms, staff 
rooms, furniture, conference halls, hostel rooms and staff quarters. 
Many centres do not have audio-visual aids to support class room 
teaching. They are in need of overhead projectors, slide projector, 
epidiascope, filx projector, etc., to strengthen training. The situa- 
tion with refrence to vehicles too projects a picture of neglect and 
denial of amenities to function successfully. 

It is generally noted that there is an under utilisation of the 
training capacity of training centres causing wastage. Several 
reasons account for less capacity utilisation: (a) agency holding 
administrative control of training agency and agency controlling the 
trainees are different; (b) scarcity of staff at operational 
levels; (c) lack of advance planning on the part of state governments 
with regard to personnel training; (d) lack of interest in and 
appreciating of training programmes; (e) improper tivdng of the 
courses; and (f) lack of coordination among officials responsible for 
deputing personnel for training. 

Training of Bar^ Personnel 

The banking organisations are charged with the additional respon- 
sibility of ru^'a! development. They are required to reach out to the 
sectors of agriculture, village and cottage industry and weaker 
sections. Hence, banking personnel need sufficient knowledge and 
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skills to deal with these tasks and to cultivate relevant attitudes. 
Bank personnel include those from cooperatives, comniercial banks ard 
regional rural Batiks. A working group to review the Training Arrange- 
ments (1980) and the NABARD felt that there are 38,000 office is in 28 
public sector banks who need training. Besides general training 
centres, four banks have separate njral banking institutes. Training 
content of banks shows that there are two streams in rural develop" 
ment: one in specific rural banking training and other with a slant 
rewards rural develcpnent.^® These are meant for rural development 
officers, field level technical staff and managers of rural branches. 
The regional rural banl*:s which were introduced during 1975 have 
about 26,000 functionaries to be trained in rural development. The 
Induction courses for RRB personnel is organised usually by sponsor- 
ing banks. RRB need separate facilities for refresher as well as 
induction training of their personnel. The Kamath Committee^^ high- 
lighted the need for proper evaluation of bank personnel’s training. 

Faculty l5|>roveDient 

Initially, recruitment of faculty from open market was discourag- 
ed. Hence the OSCs, SEOTICs and ETCs were largely manned by function- 
aries taken on deputation from governmental agencies. 

Due to lack of promotional avenues in ETCs/SIRDs, the staff get 
demoralised and frustrated. Tlie situaticit with reference to directly 
recruited staff of ETCs is no better on account of stagnation. The 
faculty need to be exposed to new methods ard techniques of training 
to enthuse their trainees to learn. The vacancies are not usually 
filled and the. e are delays in filling these up. According to a 
study^^ 30 per cent of the posts in SIRDs are vacant. This adversely 
affects the conduct of job and refresher courses both in terms of 
the number of programmes and subject themes. Consequently, the 
centres rely heavily on guest speakers from DRDAs, banks and other 
institutions. 

The Union Government recognised training as an integral part cf 
administration at all levels. It has announced special monetary 
incentives for trainers. The benefit of these incentives has not 
percolated to a large majority of those engaged in training for rural 
development. Selective extensions of incentives to those on depitta- 
tion may create a class of elites among the trainers undermining 
team spirit. Incentives serve as double edged tools, ^lile attracting 
or retaining talent they can also bring lot of pressures from those 
who want to join just because of monetary incentives. The faculty 
taken on deputation should have an aptitude for teaching besides 
competence. State Governments should extend incentives to draw 
talented personnel as trainers to upgrade the quality of training 
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imparted, Concurrently> the status of principals, vice-principals and 
faculty of SIRDs needs to be enhanced alcng with devolution of more 
functional autonomy- 

Training Content and .Fol low-up 

The nature of training courses in rural development encompass: (a) 
foundation courses for directly recruited personnel like VIMs, EOs, 
and BDOs; (b) induction programmes for the promotees soon after 
promotion; (c) refresher courses to officials and non-officials for 
skill upgradation; and (d) functional courses. Bolar^^ suggests four 
specific areas of training in the rural context. These are: (a) 
values ard motivations; (b) skills for dealing with people, communi- 
cation, leadership, etc.; (c) information and intellectual capacity 
to understand a situation to apply knowledge to be self reliant and 
inventive; and (d) development of a sense of group identity an- 
mutual problem solving capacity. 

Despite the bifurcation of VLWs, the training of VLWs in rur*i l 
development lays more emphasis on agriculture. This anomal}* needs 
correction with a shift in favour of poverty alleviation programmes. 
The training content has to deal with asset transfer and income 
generations schemes, supplementary wage employment programmes and the 
special area development programmes. The VLW is the link between 
these programmes and the village population. In this context, Mathur 
and Tiwari^^ prepared model syllabus to train village level 
workers. Similarly, a study on training needs of BDOs suggested 
possible areas of trciining.^^ Rural development is also viewed as an 
emerging profession with a definite body of knowledge.^^ Accordingly, 
it requires professional training to various types of personnel. 

There are several limitations of training offered to rural 
development personnel at higher level and middle level. Foremost 
amongst them is the inadequate need assessment and planning. Higher 
level agencies offer short courses on diverse aspects for short 
duration* The selection of trainees is usually ad hoac in the 
absence of systematic manpower planning policies. By virtue of 
heterogenous mix of participants, the short courses widen the horizon 
of participants but fall short of effective learning transfers for 
improved role performance as in these focus often gets diluted. 

A crucial aspect of training in rural development is to relate 
class room work to the problems in the field. The ideas in their 
contents relate to pre-service field experience for the trainees, 
adoption of a development block, drawing faculty from field practi- 
tioners, etc. Training courses should adopt adjoining blocks for 
field work and concerned official au* non-officials be coopted on the 
advisory committee of the training centre. It was envisioned that the 
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block would serve as a laboratory. Field orientation of training may 
improve through: (a) wider use of cases in training; (b) periodic 
revision of syllabi to make it field related; (c) organising study 
tours; (d) organising more vertically integrated programmes; and (e) 
tetter follow-up. 

The follow-up of programme of the training courses has generally 
been the subject of dissatisfaction and criticism. Often adduced to 
lack of staff 5 frequent transfer of trainees, and heavy workload, 
follow-up needs considerable improvement to realise transfer of 
classroom ideas into back house situation of trainees. Better liaison 
among the state training coordinator, head of training centres and 
the trainee facilitate easy follow-up. Many trainers do not possess 
the experience of realities at the operational level and its con- 
straints with reference to the trainee’s job situation. Due to the 
theoretical orientation of faculty, trainee' may experience difficul- 
ties in relating class ^oom learning to their job situation. 

CONCLUSION 

Value orientation and attitudinal change are two crucial facets 
which have not found a proper place in rural development training. As 
the Seventh Plan rightly pointed out, It is essential to transmit 
values, such as honesty and integrity, through training to minimise 
rampant corruption eroding the flow of benefits to the rural poor. In 
tune with the movement for responsive administration, attitudes may 
change towards the public. Vertical nriix of trainees can bridge the 
gap between the policy makers and the implementing agencies by bring- 
ing them together in training programmes. At the moment, such courses 
are confined to civil se‘"vants from district level and above. 

Current status of training suggests that a vide gap still exists 
between various measures recommended for strengthening the training 
machinery for rural development and the extent to which they are 
practiced. More than the training centres, the state governments hold 
the key to refurbishing training function. The gap appears to be the 
weakest link on account of administrative and organisational issues. 
If it is narrowed by affirmative action by respective Governments, 
training/for rural development will receive a; magnetic boost,: improv- 
ing: productivity '-of human-, resources towards "" po ver ty a 1^1 eviat ion. A 
perspective training plan should be prepared in every state for all 
development personnel at various levels of rural development admini- 
stration. Training should be viewed as an integral part of personnel 
policies by including recruitment^ training, promotion and career 
opportunities for middle and lower level rural development personnel. 
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Training Customs and Central Excise Personnel 
for 2000 A.D. and Beyond 


M.V.N.RAO 


THE CCMON man’s image of a custom officer is one who is either 
victoriously smiling over a pile of seized gold, watches, textiles, 
etc., or one who is ’rummaging’ through the baggage of passengers 
arriving from abroad. But very few know that this is only one 
component and a relatively minor component of a customs officer’s 
work — though, of course, this is the more glamorous part of it and 
gets much greater publicity than the more important role that he 
plays as a revenue collector. Actualy, in terms of revenues, whereas 
the duty collected from baggage comes to about Rs.400 crore per annum 
and the value of seizures amount to be about Rs.250 to Rs.300 crore 
per annum, the total annual Central Govemmient revenues from Customs 
and Central Excise are as high as about Rs. 15,500 crore and Rs. 18, 000 
crore, respectively. In fact, the studies made by a foreign 
university indicate ■ that the world over the additional revenue 
generated by ’’enforcement effort” comes to only about five per cent 
of the total revenue. . 

Rmctions and Responsibilities of the Department 

Broadly speaking, the functiors of the Customs and Central Excise 
officers can be categorised into: ’technical*, ’operational’ and 
’administrative’. The ’technical’ area which, in fact, is the most 
important from the point of view of the department, relates to 
classification, valuation and assessment of goods imported into or 
exported out of the country as also the goods manufactured in the 
country. This calls for a great deal of knowledge about the quantum, 
composition, pricing, etc., of goods entering the international trade 
as also the pattern and working of various industries in the country. 
This is a continuous process and, from the day an officer joins the 
department, he has to constantly keep himself updated in matters 
relating to the technological developments in respect of various 
commodities, changes in trade practices, developments, in the 
international field, etc. The * operational ’ part of the work 
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essentially relates to anti“Smuggling and anti-evasion activities. 
These call for qualities of leadership, teamwork, tenacity in the 
collection and pursuit of information received, investigation 
techniques, etc. The * administrative^ functions relate to man- 
management, both in regard to the technical and operational areas, 
organisation and deployment of officers in anti-smuggling and anti- 
evasion activities on the sea-cost, land-borders and various other 
formations spread throughout the cocTitry. Most of the officers have 
also to function as quasi- judicial authorities while entrusted with 
the responsibility of adjudication of cases, deciding appeals filed 
against the original orders relating to classification, valuation, 
confiscation, penalties, etc. In their role as quasi- judicial 
authorities, the officers have necessarily to be very familiar with 
the intricacies of customs, central excise, gold control, narcotics 
and allied laws, various judgements of the Supreme Court, High 
Courts, Tribunals, etc., on the subject handled. Yet another 
responsibility entrusted to the Customs and Central Excise officers 
is the enforcement of prohibitions/restrictions envisaged in various 
enactments in the interests of maintenance of security of India, 

conservation of foreign exchange, prevention of injury to the economy 

of the country by uncontrolled import /expert , maintenance of 
standards for classification, grading or marketing of goods in 

international market, protection of life or health of human, animal, 
and plant, protection of national treasures of artistic, historical 
or archaeological value etc. 

Challenges of Change 

Every day is adding new dimensions to their role and ccinmitments. 
In the days to come, there will be severe test of their 

professionalism, technical excellence and administrative skill. 
Training of the Customs and Central Excise officers for 2000 AD and 
beyond will have to keep these challenges in view. Modern trends in 
trade har’e manifested themselves in the flow of merchandise through 
pipelines, container ships and international cargo jets. There is r.o 
doubt that as transportation carriers improve in comfort, capacity 
and speed, they will be transporting an increasing number of 
passengers and delivering vastly greater quantities of merchandise 
from all corners of the earth, more of it from more places, and more 
often. If we are to keep pace with these changes, we have to, as 
described in Alice in Wonderland, ** run as fast as we can even to stay 
where we are!” 

iH^rtance of Resource Mobilisation 

The Customs and Central Excise Department is at present 
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responsible fpr collecting about Rs. 33,000 crore of revenue in a 
year, constituting about 80 per cent of the total tax revenues of the- 
Central Governinent. While this is a great privilege, this is also a 
great responsibility. In the years to come, this responsibility, if 
anything, will only increase in view of the mounting need for 
resources and continued higher reliance on indirect taxes and the 
Customs and Central Excise officers will, therefore, be called upon 
to work at their optimum efficiency, to build adequate defences 
against tax evasion and smuggling, ensure full and free inflow of all 
taxes due to the national exchequer, arxi facilitate both domestic arxi 
intematicnal trade and Irdustry. 

Another important dimension is that 'taxation* in our country is 
not merely for raising resources . It also serves various socio- 
^onomic objectives. The * tax system* is intimately related to the 
policies of the State. Various provisions, exemptions and regulatory 
measures have been drafted to take the economy in the desired 
direction. This is dene through duty exemptions, rules, procedural 
modifications, . implementation of import and export controls, foreign 
exchange regulations, grant of duty drawback, etc. 

Tax Adtoinistration 

The tax system consists of three vital elements for its success — 
taxpayers’ assistance, goals of the State, and staff satisfaction. 
For the taxpayers, it is not as much the payment of taxes but the 
processes and procedures that are inp^rtant. From the taxpayers*- 
point of view, the irksomeness of tax procedures is as much of evil 
as uncertainity of tax liability. Both are, in a literal sense, 
counterproductive. What an assessee most, desires in the system is the 
prompt assessment of his liability and effective redressal of his 
grievances. The government too is as much interested in a just tax 
system, with a simple tax structure and timely collection of taxes 
due. For the government, what is needed is an efficient machinery 
which maximises collection and minimises cost and streamlined proce- 
dures which reduce the burden on the Department and the assesee 
alike. Insofar as the tax-collectors are concern^, their develop- 
ment, motivation and management are the key to both the aforesaid 
objectives. Ihe tax personnel can best perform their duty if their 
^responsibilities are clearly defined and both service and working 
conditions are such as to promote job satisfaction as well as indi- 
vidual contentment and. welfare. 

There will be need for keeping the cost of collection as low as 
possible. It will call for maximum development of human resources and 
optimum utilisation of available resources. In view of the vast 
powers exercised by the officers at different J.evels , the need for 
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respect of law, discipline, character-building and utmost vigilance, 
cannot be over-emphasised. In the ultimate analysis, the future will 
rest on the efficiency, capability and the correct approach of the 
personnel manning different posts in the Department. Training for the 
future will have to keep these considerations in view. Considerable 
stress is, therefore, laid in the training programmes for officers at 
various levels, on attitudinal changes in the matter of clearance of 
cargo, passengers, etc. 

New technological innovations, growing industrialisation in the 
country and expanding international trade will put the technical 
capability of Customs and Central Excise officers to a severe test. 
As a consequence of continuous research, changes in consumer 
preference and development in industrial techniques, classification 
of goods for assessment will continue to be an important aspect of 
the working of the Eepartment. Similarly, intricacies of financial 
arrangements, price fixation and movement of funds between different 
manufacturing, trading, financial and commercial units will keep the 
revenue machine: ry ever on the alert. 

Recently, the Customs and Central Excise tariff schedules have 
been re-designed on the basis of a scientifically prepared and widely 
accepted international nomenclature (Harmonised System of 
Nomenclature). In fact, India holds the distinction of being the 
If irstl country to adopt the Harmonised System, which is popularly 
known as the universal economic language and code for classification 
of goods for Customs purposes and can be adapted as such in other 
areas like banking, insurance, t ran S|K}rt, warehousing, freight 
tariffs, excise tariff, impcrt trade control, etc. A modified form of 
'Value Added Tax’ (MODVAT) has been introduced to curtail the cost 
cascades created by taxes on inputs vhich hamper industrial growth. 
Such innovations would have to be constantly thought of in all 
related fields. Howsoever detailed and comprehensive the Tariffs may 
be today, they need to be continually updated to meet the changing 
requirements. 

Revenue officers have necessarily to function strictly within the 
framework of law. A1 1 their decisions are sub ject to scrutiny, 
judicial interpretation and public approval. Their knowledge of laws, 
procedures, rules, regulations, formalities, etc., have to be of a 
high order. Customs and Central Excise duties being in the nature of 
indirect levies, their burden ultimately falls on the consumer. The 
manufacturers tend to pass on the duty burden to their customers. 
Uniformity in assessment and interpretation is, therefore, of 
paramour t importance. 

In a democratic set-up with a responsive government, vigilant 
opposition, free Press, and above all, high parliamentary traditions. 
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it is but inevitable that harmony is maintained between the need for 
resources, capacity to pay taxes by the assessees, and the machinery 
for tax collectiorv and redressal of grievances. Customs and Cent r 
Excise Officers have, thus, to develop a high degree of sensitivity 
in their working to meet these requirements. 

The officers of the Customs and Central Excise Department come in 
direct and intimate contact not only with the trade and industry but 
also with the general public. Tliey are responsiible for administering 
a number of laws (in fact as many as about 50) which are of critical 
importance to the economy, health and well-being of the society. In 
the days to come, this relationship between tax-man and the general 
public will become more sensitive. 

Sensitivity to dealings with the members of the public has, 
therefore, to be instilled in all grades of Customs and Central 
Excise Officers. Proper value-based training will be an important 
factor in bridging the gap between expectations and performance and 
in projecting the right image of the public servants in the eyes of 
the public. 

Inter- Departmental and Inter-Agency Cooperation 

Coordination between different departments and agencies of the 
government is an important factor for achieving the goals of the 
state. In the ultimate analysis, the welfare of the people and 
national development is the aim of the government. A number of 
imipediments could be avoided if different agencies of the government 
realise their particular role in the cverall context. It is 
particularly so for Customs and Central Excise, whose working 
impinges on vital aspects of life of the people. The Customs and 
Central Excise officers need, to appreciate the role of other organs 
of the State and cultivate healthy relationship with all sister 
gdvernnient organisations, public undertakings, associations of 
irdustry and trade, etc. 

Anti-Snaiggling and Anti-Evasion Measures 

Simultareously with the sophistication and development of trade 
and industry, the menace of smuggling and tax evasion will pose a 
potential danger to revenue collection. Economic crimes are assuming 
serious proportions. Vested interests may eat into the vitals of our 
economy, unless we take timely and effective steps to safeguard its 
health and vitality. The tax-collectors have to remain ever-alert. 
The growth in technology is a double-edged weapon. On the one hand, 
it provides new aids, I like computers and other modern office 
gadgets for collecticn and analysis of data and for preparation of 
management information reports, anti -smuggling equipments, etc.; on 
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the other, it also provides powerful means to the tax evaders and 
smugglers indulging in nefarious activities. Training has an 
important role to play in meeting this dual challenge. 

A multi-pronged strategy has to be adopted for fighting the mmace 
of tax evasion and snnjggling and proper enforcement measutos have to 
be thought of. At the same time, enforcement has to be balanced with 
facilitation. It is very important that legitimate trade interests 
do not suffer by misplaced and over enforcement measures. Whatever 
measures are taken havei to be carefully thought of toensure that no 
tax evader or smuggler is able to go undetected and at the same time 
nothing is done to undermine the confidence of tne honest taxpayer in 
the system and its efficiency. A proper balance has to be struck 
between revenue interests and taxpayers' assistance. 

The Scourge of Drugs 

Among the various ills of the modern society, perhaps none is more 
damaging than drug-trafficking and drug abuse. In spite of growing 
international cooperation and stricter laws, drug situation is 
becoming increasingly difficult. In terms of the Report of the 
International Narcotics Control Board for 1987, the abuse of drugs, 
both natural and synthetic, has increased so rapidly and 
progressively over the past two decades that it new imperils all 
countries and menaces all segments of society. Drug abuse is not 
limited to urban areas, to the educated or the uneducated, or to the 
rich or the poor; drug abuse is now prevalent everywhere— in schools, 
at work, in the entertainment field, and in sports arenas. The 
pattern and extent of dixig abuse very from region to region and fix-m 
country to count ly. Illicit production and manufacture of drugs are 
taking place in a growing number of countries in many regions of the 
world. These illicit activities, vdiich have reached alarming propor- 
tions, are financed and master-minded by criminal organisations with 
international links and with accomplices in financial circles. With 
almost unlimited funds at their disposal, traffickers and corrupt 
officials spread violence and terrorism, influence compliance with 
international drug control treaties, and even exercise political and 
economic power in some regions of the world. This whole process 
continues not only to undermine the economic and social order, but 
also to imperil the. social fabric, and even ,10 some cases, the poli- 
tical stability and security of countries. In view of all this,. we 
owe it to the innocent victims involved never to despair of bringing 
the scourge under control. Central' to the success of any effort to 
combat this crime is the recognition that is a classic example of the 
type of problem ^Mch no nation can solve alone and which can only be 
dealt with through international coop^eration. 
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Realising the in-portance of training in combating drug trafficking 
and drug abuse, the Government of Incia has organised a number of 
international training seminars on narcotics control and enforcement* 
A number of courses have been organised by the Central Board of 
Excise and Customs for enforcement officers in different departments, 
in the future, this aspect of training will demand greater attention 
and . 1 arger investircTit, 

03mputer isat ion 

The stresses and strains over human efforts to meet the challenges 
of change will outpace normal human capabilities. To meet the situa- 
tion, a number of aids have been developed, of wtiich perhaps computer 
will play the most significant role. Framing of tax proposals, 
studies regarding impact of taxes on production and prices, accountal 
of revenue, need for uniformity in assessment, taxpayers’ assistance 
and personnel administration will be facilitated by computerisation. 
The Customs and Central Excise Department has already embarked on an 
elaborate programme of computerisation. Proper training in the hand- 
ling and use of computers will be necessary for deriving optimum 
benefits for the investments made. 

The Customs and Central Excise Department has adopted the latest 
technology in the field of computerisation and extensive facilities 
are being built up to serve the various purposes of the department. 
By way of training effort, coir.p\iter terminals have been provided, as 
a part of the all-India network, even in the Directorate of Training. 
While the primary function of various computerised operations will be 
in the field of assessment, revenue collection, anti-smuggling and 
anti-evasion measures, building up data-base and better public 
service, action is already under way for developing compjuterised 
Management Information Systems for the Department. 

the macro level, Customs and Central Excise, taken together, 
reflect the health of the industry and trade of the nation; their 
growth is intimately related to the economic goals of the govern- 
ment. All factors vhich have a bearing on the purchasing power of the 
people, producing capacity of the farms and factories, and various 
forces affecting the market mechanisms, are considered relevant for 
organising a Management Information System for the Customs and 
Central Excise Department. 

By 2000 AD and beyond, human efforts will be supplemented more and 
more by computerisation. The officers of the Department have to be 
emotionally and operationally attuned to installation and wc-rking of 
computers. More training efforts to develop compatability between man 
and machine will be necessary. 

It, however, needs to be remembered that machines can never en- 
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tirely replace man^ even as we go well into the next Century. In 
Customs and Excise, concentration, even from now, is on developing 
human resources and putting them to the best use. In every cadre, 
from recruitment onwards, the endeavour is to get the best available 
talent, groom them systematically, and more importantly, motivate 
them to give out their best at every juncture. 

RESTRUCTURING OF THE CUSTOMS AND CENTRAL EXCISE DEPARTMENT 

Tile challenges before the department are outpacing the organisa- 
tional arrangements. To meet the government’s commitment for a re- 
sult-oriented, clean, vigilant and responsive administration, re- 
structuring of the Customs and Central Excise Department has been 
taken up particularly in the context of computerisation. 

The Customs administration has an important role to play in 
ensuring economic stability and in contributing to development of 
international trade, through application of uniform Customs procedures 
and simplification of formalities. 

Keeping in view the long-term objectives kof national development, 
the Indian Customs administration has been playing an important role 
in the international Customs organisations. India is an active member 
of the Customs Cooperation Council and its Policy Commission and a 
Contracting Party to a number of Conventions, Declarations and Agree- 
ments. In a world characterised by vast technological changes, 
shrinking distances and growing inter-dependence of nations for 
various economic needs, it is but natural that Indian officers will 
be called upon to play a larger role in international economic acti- 
vities. In the days to come, the role of Customs will assume still 
greater significance and India will have tc play a leading role in 
international Customs affairs in general and in matters relating to 
cooperation with the Customs administrations of the neighbouring 
countries in particular. 

In various fields, the Indian Customs administration has developed 
expertise which could be shared with various countries for mutual 
benefit. Hopefully, in the years to come, a number of countries would 
like to avail of India’s training facilities and study the systems 
India has evolved with a great deal of effort and care. 

DIRECTORATE OF TRAINING, CUSTOMS AND CENTlJ^vL EXCISE: 

PRESENT AND THE FtritiRE 

The Directorate of Training, under the Central Board of Excise and 
Customs, is responsible for imparting training to al 1 grades of 
officers in the Customs and Central Excise Department. Training is 
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also imparted by the directorate to officers of other sister 
organisations. As a part of Taxpayers’ Assistance Programme, courses 
are also organised for chambers of commerce, manufacturers’ 
organisations, public sector undertakings, financial institutions and 
custom house agents. On request, faculty support is provided by the 
directorate to other training institutes, ^^iiether in the government 
sector or otherwise. 

The Directorate of Training is organising, on a regular basis, 
international seminars on narcotics control and other subjects of 
international interest. Its facilities are also being availed of by a 
number of foreign Customs administrations. 

The technical subject covered by the training programmes, include 
Customs, Central Excise, gold control,' narcotics laws and procedures; 
ii'itelligence, investigations, enforcement of anti-smuggling, anti- 
evasion, drug abuse, export promotion schemes; procedures and 
regulations relating to Free Trade Zones and Inland Container Depots, 
international conventions; imports/exports by land, sea and air; 
passenger clearance, baggage restrictions, quasi- judicial proceedings 
in the courts of law, including High Courts and the Supreme Court; 
budget making; and computerisation. 

There are special courses and training arrangements for such 
subjects as cost accountancy and financial managerrent, parliamentary 
procedures and processes, computerisation and management information 
systems, use of fire-arms and the art of self-defence, motor driving, 
swimming, use of modern office aids and data processing equipment, 
wireless communication network, preservation of wild life and 
anticfues, to mention only a few. 

In pursuance of the government's decisic?n to create a "new work 
culture" among civil servants, a comprehensive cadre training plan 
for various levels of officers of the Department has been drawn up. 
The objectives cf the cadre training include, among others, 
refreshing the minds of the participants, to update their knowledge 
and skills and to enable them to share the experience of others in 
similar fields. The participants are enabled to reflect their own 
performance and shortcomings and to know how others are making 
progress. The officers are also introduced to the concept of 
management and modern aids and techniques of management so that their 
managerial capacity is enhanced for effective implementation of 
programmes and the goals and objectives of the organisation are duly 
achieved. As a part of the cadre training course, training is 
imparted in such subjects as motivation, ethics, character building, 
styles of leadership, personnel management, individual and group 
behaviour, inter-personal relations, etc. 

In recent months, the Directorate of Training has further diversi- 
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fied its activities. It is assisting the field formations in organis- 
ing training units in the field. It has also introduced distance 
learning for the field officers. A special drive has been launched to 
prepare need-based, handy and effective training material which could 
be used not only in the institutions under the Directorate but also 
by the training units in the field. 

Perspective for^ the Future 

Progress in all phases of international trade, indigenous indus- 
tries and domestic trade, continues to mount at an accelerated pace. 
The Customs and Central Excise operations, as a consequence, climb 
in volume and complexity. The Customs and Central Excise authorities 
all over the world recognise the vital importance of increasing 
efficiency in the face of this rapid growth. 

As the work of Customs and Central Excise Officers become more 
demanding, the skills of the officers must be developed to meet the 
challenges of change and progress. They must have not only the 
expertise and originality to solve Customs problems; they must have 
the capabi lity of absorbing new information regarding ever-changing 
tariff lav;s and the ability to meet the constantly growing demands of 
the 20th and indeed the 21st Century. Perhaps, more than any other 
government agency and indeed even more than any commercial 
enterprise, the individual Customs , and Central Excise officer must 
have the ability to operate independently and think creatively, know 
how to handle matters as a matter of routine as well as under adverse 
circumstances, always remembering that the custom officer is the 
symbol of the government and its people. As Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
used to say, even more important than modernisation of the machine is 
the mexfernisation of the human mind. We have, therefore, to strive 
constantly to infuse a culture of courtesy and helpfulness in 
government officers. 

To solve the problems of today and to meet the challenges of 2000 
AD and beyond, we will require qualified, educated, trained and 
thoughtful Customs ard Central Excise officers, working together as a 
team, to accomplish pre-determined objectives. Therefore, training 
and all efforts will, therefore, necessarily have to be in this 
direction. It is that the Indian Customs and Central Excise 
Administration will be second to none in equipping itself and its 
personnel to reach laudable goals. 
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National Integration Input in Civil Services 
Training Programmes 

S.K. PACHAURI 

THE PREAMBLE of the constitution states that people of India resolve 
to constitute an Independent, Sovereign, Socialist, Secular Democra- 
tic Republic. This emphasis on secular state is in keeping with 
tr< 3 ditions handed down by the rulers throughout our history. Since 
time immemorial, the respect for mankind and universal brotherhood 
has been a central theme of our great culture since the hoary past. 
The most eloquent expression given to secular thinking was by Ashok. 
He issued edicts with a definite message for the betterment of the 
human condition. The hallmark of these edicts is the spirit of 
toleration, his' ideas on morality have been styled as Dharma in his 
edicts and Dharma is nothing but secular approach In solving all the 
problems (See Appendix). Later, it was Akbar who continued this 
tradition of religious toleration and meting equal justice to every 
citizen. Akbar founded a religion and called it ’Din-i-Llahi* (Devine 
Faith) wMch was made up of universal ethics and the values of all 
religions. This was achieved without visiting Temple, Mosque or a 
Church. During the national struggle, Gandhi ji again employed tte 
technique of Ahimsa and Satyagraha which had a universal appeal and 
transcended all religious sectarianism. 

Frpinoting the Value of Secularism 

In 1947, when India achieved freedom, we were also on the 
threshold of a new chapter of our history. Fcr the first time in 
history, India became politically one 7 ^om Kashmir to Kanyakumari. 
The tasks and challenges before the Government of the day were irdeed 
formidable. The country had been partitioned and the princely states 
had to be still united with the rest of the countiy’. In this hour of 
crises, the bureaucracy had to play a major role in India’s 
development programmes. For effectively countering the challenge of 
narrow parochial thinking and rabid communa** Ism, secularism, was the 
only answer. It may be recalled that all countries neighbouring 
Inciia have opted for a state religion namely Pakistan and Bangladesh 
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have Islam, Sri Lanka and Burma have Budhism and Nepal has Hinduism 
as the state religion. India made an exception and embraced the 
philosophy of secularism. 

The development of secularist attitudes has to be stressed in the 
training of Civil Servants. As young administrators, they have to 
take charge of District Administration which Is the cutting edge of 
our socio-economic and political system. It is, therefore, imperative 
that changes should first occur at this nodal level. It is absolutely 
necessary that district level administrators are familiarised with 
the problems of national integration facing the country. Tlie civil 
servant is an agent of charge in the society and this change can only 
be brought about if they carry people with them, and transcend all 
caste, race and regional biases which will otherwise act as an 
impediment in their day-to-day functioning. 

It is now increasingly realised and abundantly clear that develop- 
ment programmes receive a setback if public order remains disturbed. 
Pbreover there are fissiparous forces in our society which have to be 
dealt with firmly. For this purpose, it is essential to understand 
the socio-economic conditions in different parts of the country. An 
effort should be made to study the problems facing the Scheduled 
Castes/Scheduled Tribes and minority communities throughout the 
country, particularly with alleviation of poverty in mind. India, as 
we know today, is a multi- religious, multi-racial and multi-lingual 
society and hence it becomes all the more essential to st:udy the 
different patterns of development emerging around us. Even though 
memories of partition days have faded, the world as of late has been 
swept by a wave of religious fundamentalism and this wave has also 
raised, its ugly head in some parts of India. Time and again, there 
have been communal riots and this has taken a severe toll in terms of 
life and prcperty.lt is, therefore, very essential that recruits to 
the civil services are made aware of these developments around us. 

Exposure to Different CXiltures 

It is now all the more necessary to expose the civil servants to 
the different cultures, customs, etiquettes prevailing in all parts 
of the country. The Civil Servants of the future should make a eon- 
sei.ous effort to identify people on the basis of merit and qualifica- 
tions rather than on the basis of name and caste. These attitudes of 
past years will have to be put in the cold-storage and these should 
not buoy up in any form of social behaviour. Another attitudinal 
change which has to be inculcated is that regional biases/prejudices 
should be diluted and brought down to the minimum. No person should 
suffer any kind of inferiority complex in the conduct of his work and 
profession. Some of the positive attitudes that shculd be developed 
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among’st our civil servants are that they should make determined bid 
to exterminate communal and divisive forces. As a part of the curri- 
culum in order to develop a secular outlook > there should be an item 
on the study of comparative religions. It should be made clear that 
civil servants during the discharge of their functions should not 
encourage the performance of religicus ceremonies at public func- 
tions. They should also be taught the importance of inter-communal 
mixing. As young administrators, incharge of districts they must also 
ensure that schools impart proper and secular education. They should 
also be inade to understand the value of encouraging voluntary orani- 
sations engaged in the task of taking up National Integration pro- 
grammes. Lastly, another, item which cculd be made mendatory would be 
the study of fundamental duties of Indian citizens as laid down in 
Article 51 -A of Indian Constitution. 

Delinking Religion and Politics and Promoting National Integration 
Very recently, a bill has been passed in Parliament known as 
Religious Institutions (Prevention of Misuse) Bill, 1988. This Bill 
aims to delink religion from politics. As a matter of fact, the heart 
of secularism envisages separation of religion from politics. The 
study of such legislations should be encouraged amongst probationers 
of all services as it will foster growth of secular outlook among 
them. 

It is a recognised fact that Indian society is plural in character 
and to bird the country together is a very complex task. P.N. 
Haksar's Committee on National Integration has recently attempted a 
defination of National Integration which is as follows: 

The concept underlying national integration, shorn of all 
verbiage, is to attain a particular kind of consciousness in every 
Citizen of the Republic of India which will enable him or her to 
feel that he or she, transcending the primordial divides of our 
ancient society thinks and acts as a cit5,zen of India first. This 
in turn means territorial identification with the whole of India. 
It also means primary loyality to Indian nationhood and a refusal 
to agree to that primary loyality being v. uroded or eroded by 
consideration of caste, religion, region, and language. 

In brief, it means that the citizens of India should be the pro- 
moters of the idea of nationalism based on civic consciousness rather 
than narrower consciousness implict in our history and geography. In 
effect, we have to consciously promote the idea of enlightened citi- 
zenship, amongst the people of India. This s ■.:-uld really be cur 
philosophy and a way of life. The great Tamil sage Thiruvalluvar in 
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his celebrated wrk Thirukural says: "All those who cannot move in 
harmony with the world are learned fools". According to Swami 
VivekanandHj "religion in India must be made as free and as easy in 
access as is God*s air. And this is the kind of work we have to bring 
about in India^ but not by setting up little sects and fighting on 
points of difference". 

India has always prospered since time immemorial whenever there 
was cultural renaissance and religious flux, be it in the times of 
A^shoka, Akbar and more recently during the National Movement. With 
its great cultural heritage, human values and universal idealism, we 
have been saved from bigotry and parochialism. Our Constitution 
embodies in itself the noblest of virtues and excellence cf thought 
which the human mind can envision with an emphasis on human love, 
sympathy, cooperation and non-violence. With these positive attri- 
butes it should be possible to march into the 21st Century with 
confidence. 
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Appendix 

TEXT OF ASroKA^S ROCK EDICT' 

[GIRNAR] 

His Sacred and Gracious Majesty .the King is honouring all sectSj 
both ascetics and house -holders; by gifts and offerings of various 
kinds is he honouring them. But his Sacred Majesty does not value 
such gifts or honours as that how should there be the growth of the 
essential elements of all religious sects. The growth of this genuine 
matter is, however, of many kinds. But the root of it is restraint of 
speech, that is, that there should not be honour of one's ovjn sect and 
condemnation of others' sects without any ground. Such slighting 
should be for specified grounds only. On the other hand, the sects of 
others, should be honoured for this ground and that. Thus doing,pne 
helps his own sects to grow, and benfits the sects of others too. 
Doing otherwise, one hurts his own sect and injures the sects of 
others. For whosoever honours his own sect and condemns the sects of 
others wholly from devotion to his own sect, i.e., the thought, **How 
I niay glorify my own sects"“*“one acting thus injures more gravely his 
own sect on the contrary. Hence concord alone is commendable in the 
sense that all should listen and be willing to listen to the 
doctrines professed by others.This is, in fact, the desire of his 
Sacred Majesty, viz., that all sects should be possessed of wide 
learning and good doctrines. And those who are content in their 
respective faith, should all be told tliat His Sacred Majesty does net 
value so much gift or external honour as that there should be the 
growth of the essential elements, and breadth, of all sects. 

For this purpose are, indeed, employed the Dharmaroahamatras, Stri- 
adhyaksa-mahamatras (Mahamatras in charge of, or who were, the 
superintendents of women), the officers in charge of pastures and 
other bodies. And the fruit of this is that the promotion of one's 
own sect takes place as well as the glorification of the Dharma. 
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THE ROLE of the government has changed drastically with the attain- 
ment of independence: From a tax collecting and law and order main- 
taining agency, it has now becpme an agency capable of regulating the 
entire economic and social process in the country. J The philosophy of 
the amateur administrator learning by sitting by the side of an 
experienced administrator alone no longer holds good. Now there is a 
greater need of professicnalisation of services, oriented to a 
managerial culture with acc|^nt on commitment to tasks to be performed 
and results to be achieved.^ The broader commitment is, of course, to 
demccracy, socialism and eradication of poverty. There is, thus, a 
greater need for institutional training now than ever before in our 
administrative history. 

The task of institution-building for training is, however, diffi- 
cult, delicate and intricate. It has many dimensions and aspects 
which have to be taken into consideration before setting up training 
institutions. Some of the important aspects which deserve considera- 
tion for a State Training Institution are discussed in following para'. 

SETTING OF AIMS AND OBJECTIVES 

Determination of clear aims and objectives is the first and f ore- 
most task in institution-building. Lack of clarity in the aims and 
objectives will lead to dissipation of efforts by picking tip some 
activities and then leaving them after a fruitless attempt . impor- 
tant points to be considered in this regard are: 

1. Whether role of State Training Institutes (STIs) be limited to 
pre-entry training or post-entry training or should include 

; .■.'both;'. 

2. Should the STIs involve themselves in administrative reforms 

3. Should the STIs conduct examination for judging competence of 
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various civil servants or not^ and 
4. Should the STIs engage themselves in the conduct of various 
competitive examinations or not. 

Training in public administration has to be a continuous activity. 
The STIs should, therefore, cater to both pre-entry ard post-entry 
training. Training at the time of entry into a service is essential 
for inculcating desired skills ard attitudes in the entrants. Simi- 
larly, in-service training in the form of training at fixed intervals 
is a necessity for helping the administrative machinery to retain its 
freshness and competence, STIs should also involve themselves in 
administrative reforms work so that they keep themselves in touch 
with the actual administration and make training worthwhile and 
useful ard can also function as a "think tank". As for conducting 
examination for judging competence of various civil servants, this 
work should preferably be dene by the state Public Ser\dce Commis- 
sions otherwise the STIs will unnecessarily waste lot cf their time 
and expertisfe in non-training functions. As for preparing the candi- 
dates for various competitive examinations, this role should be 
performed by universities or by some other specialised agencies. 
Otherwise the STIs will be drifting from their main function. 

ORGAT^ISATIONAL STRUCTURE 

At present, there are differing viewpoints on the organisational 
structure of training institutes and their control mechanisms. Some 
advocate that the administrative control of the training institutes 
should vest in government, while others want them to be autonomous 
bodies. Both the viewpoints have their advantages and disadvantages. 
VIhatever may be the character of the institutes, it will be essential 
to provide them adequate operational flexibility in financial and 
administrative matters in consonance with their special needs. 

STIs should, hoi/i^ver, have small advisory bodies, for taking, 
policy-decisions on important matters. These advisory-bodies may be 
named as governing body or managing councils and should consist of 
secretaries to the state governments, some selected professors of 
universities and other official and non-official members who have 
experience and interest in training in public administration. The 
committee should decide long-term policy measures for training. A 
smaller committee can be made to review the implementation annually. 

STI should be an apex body for imparting training in a state. 
Efforts should be made to decentralise training, to make it effective 
and broad-based, by taking steps to establish regional and preferably 
district training centres. In this way the training can be imparted 
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to a larger grcu|) of people and also near their work place, STIs 
should be headed preferably by an IAS officer. Proper selection for 
this purpose is of great importance -as he has to lead the entire team 
of officials and academics with him. Besides status, seniority ard 
other qualities, academically also he should preferably be first 
among equals. The director could be supported by two additional or 
joint directors — one looking after training aspects and the other 
after routine administration. Efforts should be made to make the 
posting of the director attractive. Tenure of a director should be 
at least three years to enable him to make some effective and useful 
contribution to training needs. 

Regiorial or district training centres should be headed by an 
officer of state administrative service and assisted by at least two 
faculty members. 

The functioning of the STIs would largely depend on proper selec- 
tion of director and deputy directors. 

FACULTY 

Role of faculty in institution building can hardly by over-empha- 
sised. Steps should be taken to develop core-faculty on important 
subjects, like public administration, economics, behavioural scien- 
ces, financial administration, revenue administration, etc. The 
faculty should be recruited on regular basis as well as on deputation 
to cater to the various needs of the training. The faculty should be 
a combination of both academics and practitioners. Too much reliance 
on practitioners reduces the academic input of training, while too 
much reliance on academics make it too theoretical. Though the ratio 
of practitioners to academics on the faculty would depend on specific 
requirement of courses, it would be ideal to have proper blend of 
both. Guest speakers from practising administrators, professors of 
various Universities or Institutes, and even eminent retired civil 
servants should also be invited to deliver talks. Sincere efforts 
have to be made to develop and retain competent faculty in the insti- 
tute, For this, the faculty should also undergo training in various 
institutes in the country and abroad. Itiey can be provided with 
incentives, like rent-'free accommodation, one step prornot ion, special 
pay, etc. This way, the STIs can develop their own faculties and 
retain them for longer time. Many a time, faculty from universities 
dc not want to work in STIs and so there is a difficulty in filling 
up the posts. Recruitment through State Public Service Commission 
shculd be given up and STIs should be empowered to recruit their own 
faculty from the best available sources— universl ties , government 
departments and Other training institutes . T^ recruitment should be 
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done by an Executive Council consisting of senior government officers 
and experts in the subject. This will enable not only the trainees 
but also the faculty members of the Institute to interact with emi- 
nent speakers and up-date themselves. 

: Faculty on Tenure Basis 

Faculty appointments to the STIs at least from the stream of 
practitioners should be for a period ranging from three to five 
years- Too frequent changes create wastages and unstability in 
training programmes. Persons with right aptitudes should be appoint- 
ed trainers. Existing selection procedures should be revamped keep- 
ing in view that: (i) the Head of the Institute should have a 
decisive say in the faculty selection; and (ii) trainers should be 
tested for their communication skills and knowledge prior to their 
final selection. It would be advantageous to give them sessions in 
training programmes or seminars for getting a feedback on their 
training skills before selection. 

Development of Training Skills 

Every faculty member must be given training in training techno- 
logies through formal institutional training outside as also through 
internal efforts, on a continuing basis. The courses offered under 
the Colombo Plan abroad as also programmes on Training of Trainers by 
various institutions in the country could be made use of for this 
purpose. In fact, such exposure must be provided as soon as a person 
joins faculty. 

A question may arise about the role of the director as a faculty. 
The main function of the director is to implement training policies 
of the government and also to improve the quality of training. In 
this process, he has to coordinate training programmes with various 
sponsoring agencies and should keep watch on the training being 
imparted. For this purpose, occasionally he should also function as 
a faculty in subjects in which he has specialisation. 

CONTENTS OF TRAINING 

It is of real importance to design contents of training in accord- 
ance with training needs. This has further to be worked out accord- 
ing to different courses. It is a difficult task in the initial 
stage. But once the aims of a training course is determined, the 
task becomes easier. In determining the contents, it will be advis- 
able to consult senior officers of the departments concerned. In- 
volvement of the trainees in determination of contents of training 
will also be useful. After each course, the contents can be updated 
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keeping in view the feedback received. Moreover, while designing the 
contents of a training programme, the purpose of the programme, i.e., 
develop'ment of conceptual skills, behavioural skills or professional 
skills, has to be kept in view. A proper mix, depending on the level 
of participation, might be useful. The director should associate 
himself in designing the content of the training programme and should 
see its implementation. 

In a conventional training institution, if one looks at the train- 
ing programmes that are being offered, contents are mostly related to 
’’what the trainers know”. Once we have such training programmes 
based on this philosophy, we are beginning to move in a wrong direc- 
tion in the initial phase itself. Perhaps, one could argue that 
identification of training needs itself will indicate the real-felt 
needs of an organisation. However, there is some doubt about these 
methods since the clientele which STIs are supposed to serve are not 
adequately exposed to identify their real problems. Consequently, 
the role of STIs become all the more difficult. Participants come to 
the training institutions, stay with them for a period of one or two 
weeks, and in the processes try to pick up something that have been 
told to them by the speakers. The experience reveals that generally 
the officers say, ’’everything is excellent”, and go back to their 
respective organisations. Whether they have really been able to use 
the concepts that have been discussed in the classroom is a big 
question mark. One has to do a lot of basic research in identifying 
this. The problem not orly lies fully with the trainer but the 
sponsoring organisation also should bear the brunt, Whenver the 
courses are organised, they send the participants without really 
bothering about their need, A study about the mutual perception of 
trainers and trainee reveals that the trainers see the administrators 
. as: (1) manipulator, (2) action oriented, (3) status conscious, (4) 
opportunist, and (5) self-centred, and the administrators see the 
trainers as: (1) knowledgeable, (2) theoretical, (3) active, (4) 
egoistic, and (5) well behaved. 

Thus, there exists a strong gap between the perceptions of the 
two. In order to bridge the gap, the trainers must take a lead. 
Further, this is in their own interest if they want to. develop them- 
selves as a full-fledged manner. The following could be a possible 
step in this direction. 

^ government are felt at the cutting-edge level where 
lower level administrative functionaries come into contact wifh the 
public in delivering welfare services. Once we are able to identify 
these cutting edges, then that would be right stage for the training 
institutions to step in. Instead of organising conventional class- 
room training programmes, a group of lower level functionaries should 
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be collected and their role, problems, etc., should be identified. 
This would make the trainers aware of the clientele’s need, their 
role and also the opportunities available for them to function effec- 
tively. Normally the clientele groups (government organisations) 
learn things through concrete experiences, and not through either 
active experimentation or reflective observation or abstract concep- 
tualisation. If this view is accepted, the training strategy should 
move away from conventional classroom approach to one of problem- 
solving approach. The trainers should have continuous sessions with 
the groip spread over a period of time so that they can be taken into 
various phases, such as: (i) role clarification, (ii) identification 
of problems, (iii)' identification of opportunities, (iv) testing 
these in the field,- (v) getting feedback, and (vi) modifying the 
strategy, based on the feedback, Oace the training institutions are 
able to achieve this, then the clientele would have faith in the 
training process. 


TRAINING AIDS AND EQQIPMENT 

Use of modern audio-visual aids is very much essential in making 
training useful and- effective. Lecture method normally makes trainees 
passive participant's. Use of training aids, like overhead projec- 
tors, slide projectors, film-projectors, video cassette players, 
etc., increases the interest of the trainees and registers lasting 
impact. 


METHODOLOGY 

STIs should use modern participative methods in imparting train- 
ing. Some of these methods are as follows: (i) lecture-cum-discus- 
sion, (ii) group discussions, (iii) seminars, (iv) panel discussions, 
(v) workshops, (vi) S3nndicates, (vii) case studies, (vili) in-basket 
exercises, (lx) role play, (x) brain storming, (xi) exercises In law, 
(xii) practical exercises, and (xiii) exercises in communication and 
skill development. 

The list is, however, illustrative and not e>haustive. Many more 
can be added. The main purpose is to make the training programme 
participative. 

WCEKING LINKAGES 

STIs should develop working I iricages amongst themselves and with 
other training and management development institutes in the country 
and abroad. They can undertake some joint research projects with 
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other institutes. There should also be an exchange of faculty amongst 
the various institutes. 

STIs should develop working linkages with client organisations 
also. They should make them fully conversant with their activities 
throMgh publishing Institute Newsletters and through official letters 
and other publicity media. STIs should make efforts to enable the 
client organisations internalise the concept of training. For thiSj 
training coordinators should be appointed in the client organisa- 
tions. These ’’Training Coordinators" should work as ambassadors of 
training in their respective organisations. They should make a 
roster of training in their organisations and send all the officers/ 
officials for training according to their turn or in accordance with 
some objective criteria. They should also give training opportunity 
to every one in the organisation instead of sponsoring a few officers 
again and again. 


RESEARCH PROGRAMMES 

In order to make training effective, research is necessary. 
Research and publications should be an integrated part of the train- 
ing institutions. Research can be either empirical research, field 
research or a combination of both. Research should have primari ly an 
applied bias and practical orientation. Research, thus, can be used 
as an input in various training programmes. 

At the top level, the training institutions have to establish a 
good rapport with the administrators. For this, STIs should under- 
take policy research so that a kind of a detailed report could be 
given to the top level administrators for formulating long-term 
policies. For instance in the case of irrigation department, if the 
training institution is able to analyse the various policies that 
have been adopted by the state since independence and their major 
implications, the stage at which they are in along with number of 
future options, then this would give a better understanding of the 
problem both for trainers as well as administrators. Once we are 
able to do such an exercise for the departments their officers would 
be too happy to come back to the STIs for solving their problems and 
difficulties, thus establishing a good rapport. Then they would use 
trainers not only for the purpose of training but also for using 
their expertise in various committees, groups and in public sector 
organisations. 

STIs should, therefore, have a Research wing. There should be one 
deputy director incharge of research assisted by two research offi- 
cers and a number of research assistants. Research Wing should 
undertake following tasks: (i) preparing case studies, (ii) evalua- 
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tion of various programmes, (iii) preparing training material and 
literature, (iv) identifying training needs of client organisations, 
(v) innovations in administration, (vi) policy analysis, and (vii) 
consultancy work. 

The feedback of all these studies should be used for training 
purposes. This would require the trainers to update their skill and 
knowledge. Narrow specialisation has no relevance in a training 
institute. 

EVALUATION 

To make training programmes effective, there is a need for con- 
stant evaluation. Administrative organisations are growing fast and 
it is not possible to know how the people trained are actually doing 
in the field. It is, therefore, essential to review the scope, 
programme and approach of the training institutions in the light of 
the feedback of the client agencies. 

STIs should have a course-wise evaluation. The evaluation should 
be done formally and informally. The formal evaluation should be 
done through a well -designed proforma during the middle of a course 
and at the end of a course. For informal evaluation, the Course 
Director should be in touch with the trainees and feel the pulse of 
the trainees about their reaction to the contents, methodology, and 
the faculty. Feedback, thus gathered will help in designing and 
redesigning various courses. 

Effectiveness of various training programmes conducted by the STIs 
should be studied. The performance of the trainees in their respec- 
tive organisations after they receive training should be studied by 
applying scientific methods of research and survey. 

Supporting Staff 

Competent and devoted staff is a sine-qua-non for the smooth and 
efficient functioning of STIs. The Administrators and faculty 
members should be provided with adequate staff to help them in per- 
formance of their routine work. Efforts should be made to make the 
staff efficient and motivated. They should also be imparted training 
in the STIs and other training institutes iu the country. They 
should also be provided with the incentives like those of the faculty 
members. 

Physical Facilities 

Physical facil ities play a great role in institution-building. 
STIs should have sufficient accommodation to house administrative 
wing. It should have sufficient number of lecture hal Is, seminar 
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rooms, faculty rooms, reception room, store, hostel, dining halls, 
rec reation room, etc- STIs should have sufficient r\v^':,eT of type- 
writers, preferably electric ones- Modern equipment like word pro- 
cessor and photo copier, etc., should also be there to work with 
greater speed and efficiency. 

STIs should have sufficient number of vehicles for efficient 
functioning. Those STIs which are situated at a distance of more 
than eight Kms. from the main city should be linked with regular 
public transport system. The STIs should also have their own vehi- 
cles for bringing and leaving the trainees in such a situation. To 
overcome these problems, besides the State budget, assistance under 
Finance Ccmmission Award, Central Scheme of Strengthening Training 
Facilities in Rural Development, EEC Assistance, UNDP Assistance; 
Grant under Seventh Five Year Plan and Equipment Grant of the Depart- 
ment of Personnel, Government of India, can be availed. 

The critical areas of action for improving training of civil 
servants are, therefore, preparation of a comprehensive plan for 
long-term development of the STIs taking into account various train- 
ing needs which need to be met by an apex training institute. The 
STIs should take care of: (i) induction training need of all state 
services, (ii) refresher training course at periodic intervals, (iii) 
specialised training in various management areas, and (iv) training 
in rural development. 

Library 

A good library service is very important in institution-building 
for training in public administration. Library should provide quick 
service to the trainees in finding out books, articles or biblio- 
graphic references. This is possible only if the STIs’ libraries 
have at least 50,000 books and subscribe tc a good number of dailies, 
magazines and journals. The STIs should have a qualified librarian. 
The librarian should be assisted by two deputy librarians. The 
qualified staff should further be assisted by clerks, library atten- 
dants, book binders and peons. Their number would depend upon the 
number of books and the readers using the library. 

MASTERPLAN 

STIs should have their own Master Plans. They should alvjays make 
efforts for development of buildings, faculty, equipment, audio- 
visual aids, library, etc. This is a continuous affair. Stimulating 
leadership of forward looking directors can play a great role in the 
institution building for training . 

Where new construction is to be done, specific requirements of 
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sizes of rooms, library, etc., should be worked at the Institute 
level. A proper building can be designed only if the client has done 
his home work well. Instances are not lacking where it was left 
entirely to the architect to design the building. Buildings put up 
in this manner cannot fully meet various needs of a training insti- 
tute. The building must allow for 4-5 training programmes to be 
conducted simultaneously. In order to have proper trainer-trainee 
irtieraction,. the classroom sitting should be in u-form rather than in 
row-form. There should be a fewsyndicate rooms for group work. 
Since library keeps on expanding, it must be spacious and located in 
a manner so as to cater to future needs as well. 

Public buildings generally lack good aesthetics. Aesthetics 
should, therefore, be given good care and attention. It must reflect 
the spirit of the Institute. Greening of the campus also deserves 
priority. Trainees can be encouraged to tend and water plants as a 
part of their physical exercise. 

Outside the classroom, games, sports as also cultural evening, are 
very helpful in learning through group-centred activities. Facili- 
ties for these should be created and mechanism devised for creating 
active interest of trainees in these activities. 

MAMGEMENT SUPPORT TO TRAINING 

Last but not the least, training can become effective only when 
senior officers have faith in it. They should themselves be convinc- 
ed of the utility of training. They should take interest In sponsor- 
ing officers and officials for different courses. They should have 
firm belief that training is an investment in human resource develop- 
ment. Sponsoring of officers and officials, should not be considered 
by them as an impediment in the performance of routine duties due to 
tfheir absence. They should, on the other hand, believe that the 
officers/officials after receiving a particular training will be 
working with greater zeal, enthusiam, efficiency and satisfaction. 
Thus, the time and money spent in training by them is not a loss but 
a gain add fruitful investment. They should themsel ves undergo 
training in the training institutes in the country and abroad. They 
should also come as trainees to STIs. This will help them in having 
a better perspective of administrative problems, on the one hard, and 
making training effective in the STIs, on the other. 

SUGGESTED TRAINING POLICY OF HIMACHAL PRADESH 

It is now bey^>nd doubt that training is one of the most important 
aspect for the human resource development. In order to train the 
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officers and officials of the Himachal Pradesh Government, the 
Himachal Institute of Public Administration (HIPA) at Fairlawn has 
been declared as the nodal institute. The Institute has ten branches 
in the ten districts of the Pradesh. In the Kinriaur and Lahul Spiti 
districts, however, there are no such branches. As such, parapatetlc 
courses are being organised there once in a year. Besides, HIPA, 
other training institutes in the Pradesh are: (1) Gram Sewak Training 
Centre, Mashobra; (2) State Council of Research and Training, Solan; 
(3) Panchayati Raj Training Centre, Mashobra, and Panchayati Raj 
Training Centre, Baijnath; (4) Police Training Centre, Junga; (5) 
Health and Family Welfare Centre, Parimahal, Kasumpti; (6) Coopera- 
tive Training Centre, Mashobra; (7) Divisional Forest Training 
School, Chail; and (8) Revenue Training School, Palampur. 

In the Pradesh, gazetted officers constitute about five per cent 
of the total staff strength and non-gazetted officers constitute the 
remaining 95 per cent of the strength. To meet their training re- 
quirement during the Seventh Five Year Plan, the following targets 
had been fixed: 

Courses Seventh Plan Proposed 

Target Cajrses 1988-89 


1. IAS Probationers 

5 

1 

2, HAS Probationers 

5 

2 

3. Courses for GOs 

80 

23 

4. Courses of NGOs 

200 

45 

5. Seminars /workshops 

15 

4 

6. Pre-examination courses 

7. Government of India 

35 

7 

sponsored courses 

8. Courses at District training 

25 

7 

training centres (DTCs) 

1050 

270 


The training programme of the gazetted officers are primarily 
being conducted at HIPA. The training programme of the NGOsare 
mostly being conducted at DTCs, HP Secretariat and other training 
institutes. The ADMs of the district have been made district train- 
ing coordinators; They are being assisted by one assistant, one 
gestetner operator and a class IV staff. All are being paid some 
honorarium for doing this additional vjork. In the HP Secretariat, 
the deputy secretary (SAD) is coordinating the courses. Hol^7ever, the 
entire work of organising the courses and preparation of the training 
material is being done by HIPA. A superintendent and a clerk has 
been speGifically posted in the Secretariat to look after the course 
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being run at HP Secretariat. HIPA is also organising the courses for 
the NGOs particularly in computer, special course for superinten- 
dents/assistants, office procedure and financial administration ard 
for subordinate accounts service. In all these courses on the 
average 25 participants are being admitted. 

Besides the pre-examination coaching pre-examination coaching, 
courses for NGOs training programme for PEC is being done by HIPA. 
The courses which are being organised are: (i) Central civil ser- 
vice-preliminary, main, and interview; (ii) HAS and allied service 
examination; (iii) Pre-medical test; (iv) Probationery officers 
(Banking); (v) Banking clerks; and (vl) Assistant grade examination, 
etc. The performance of the students undergoing PEC courses at HIPA 
has considerably improved. 

Besides, training programmes including pre-examination coaching, 
the Institute is also involved in research and publications. The 
main thrust of research is in the field of rural development. The 
Institute is bringing out following publications: (1) Journal of HP 
Institute of Public Administration (bi-annual); (ii) Newsletter 
(quarterly); (iii) Updating the manuals; and (iv) Preparation of 
guidelines for the inspection of; (a) BDO office, (b) Judicial lock- 
up, (c) Revenue offices, and (d) Treasuries, etc. 

These research and publications are being used as training mate- 
rial. However, there are lot of things which can be done for improv- 
ing the training pclicies of the state: 

1. lAS/lPS/lFS Officers: The All-India Service Officers are 
being deputed for training for one week's duration annually 
and for four weeks* once in four years. It might be useful to 
nominate them in one special course as well each year if 
anyone specifically ask for it. 

2. HAS/HPS Officers: It has been seen that on the average an HAS 
officer is deputed for training once in seven years. These 
officers can also be deputed at HIPA for one week course every* 
year or once* in two years like the IAS officers. If two 
courses are organised annually, this can cover all the offices 
in every two years. ’ Like the joint DM/SPs course, it might be 
worthwhile to have joint course of HAS and HPS officers say 15 
from HAS and 10 from HPS. These officers can also be nominated 
to one additional course at HIPA or elsewhere in the country, 
preferably in one of the Government of India sponsored 

.'■.cairses. 

3. It has been seen that training schedule of other gazetted 
officers is better then HAS/HPS. However, their main thrust 
had been on office procedure and financial administration 
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courses. It might be difficult to organise specialised 
courses for individual departments, but some joint programme 
can be drawn annually for the allied departments. 

4. Coipiterisation: It is necessary to expose every gazetted and 
non-gazetted officer to computer awareness courses. To start 
with, a schedule can be dravm so as to expose all gazetted 
officers in a S-day awareness course. Thereafter, a detailed 
training programme for one week courses can be organised. To 
start with twelve 3“day course can be organised each year. 
Thereafter, one week courses can also be introduced. Six such 
courses can be organised in the subsequent years. In this 
process, annually about 500 officers can be trained. There- 
after, one month courses should be organised once in a year 
for those who have undergone earlier short- term courses. Now 
computers are being set up at district level as well. The 
DTCs can also avail of this facility. 

In-Service Training 

In-service training is another important aspect. At present IAS/ 
HAS officers are urdergoing training at HIPA. All gazetted officers 
are undergoing foundational training programme. 

In order tc improve the training programme, it is necessary to 
augment both the HIPA and the DTCs. 

The HP Institute of Public Administration should undertake train- 
ing programme of senior level officers. It should function as think- 
tank and should also involve itself more in research, consultancy, 
preparation of training materials, etc. Broadly, the objectives 
should be as follows: (i) To equip the trainees with the administra- 
tive knowledge and practical skills necessary for efficient job 
performance and also to broaden their mental horizon and influence 
their attitudes by organising appropriate training courses; (ii) To 
serve as a forum for the exchange of ideas and experience between 
senior administrators, members of the faculty {internal and external 
and the other trainees; and (iii) To undertake studies of specific 
administrative problems and make recommendations to government and or 
to senior administrators if and when required to do so. 

For the achievements of these objectives within the overall train- 
ing policy outlined above the HIPA should do the following: 

1. Conduct basically five levels of training, viz., (i) Founda- 
tional training for new entrants, (ii) Professional training 
for officers of up to nine years of seniority, (iii) Executive 
development programmes for officers between 10 and 16 years 
seniority, (iv) Advanced management development programme for 



officers between 16 to 21 years seniority, and (v) Seminars, 
symposium, colloquiums, etc., for officers beyond 20 years of 
seniority. 

These training programmes would be either: (a) Designed for 
specific services or group of services, (b) Specialist func- 
tional programmes, (c) General management programmes, (d) 
Multi-disciplinary integrative programmes, and (e) Programmes 
specifically designed for action research ard innovations. 

2. HIPA should also assist the cadre controlling authorities of 
technical/non-technical services in the state in identifying 
training needs developing and designing training programmes; 
preparing suitable training materials and aids; monitoring and 
evaluating the training activities; and validating the train- 
ing effort to the extent possible. 

3. HIPA should also develop research and consultancy activities 
to the extent that the knowledge and data so generated will 
form an essential training input, thereby enriching the 
quality of training programmes and making them much more 
meaningful . 

Over time, at the state level HIPA as the apex level training 
Institute may concentrate more on training policy formulation and 
analysis, and in the training of senior officers of the State. Fur- 
ther, it should concentrate its attention towards in-service training 
programmes, training of trainers, etc., and coordination/ supervision 
of all the training activities of the state. It should function as a 
training bark ard leaving the training at lower levels to regional/ 
district training institute and other training institutes mentioned 
earlier. 

CONCLUSION 

The significant shifts in the functional content of the civil 
service, however, have inevitably necessitated a re-examination of 
the existing personnel system especially with a view to assessing the 
kind and degree of support it can lend to the developmental ly orient- 
ed system of public administration. In development administration 
these are certain distinct features. The process of development 
demands a system of open exchange and communication between various 
levels so that the gap caused by the hierarchy can be overcome. 
Moreover, development embraces large number of activities and there- 
fore, ways have to be found to cun-dinate the activities of the 
agencies engaged in allied and complementary tasks. There are some 
agencies and institutions which dp not belong to the structure of 
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administration but they have also a vital role to play. 

The development activities are of two types. The first type 
includes highly discrete operations which are amenable to administra- 
tive discipline and control practically at all levels. These activi- 
ties are clearly identifiable in terms of what to achieve and how^ 
e.g., industry, mining, power, irrigation, etc. The other type 
includes highly diffused activities where the goals and objectives 
cannot be accurately measured or quantified nor is it possible to 
bring under organisational discipline and control all the persons and 
groups who determine the ultimate character and success of the pro- 
grammes, e.g., community development, social welfare, etc. Experience 
has shown that the same type of personnel do not meet the functional 
requirements of these two types of activities. Whereas the skills 
required in the first type is largely managerial in the second type 
they are much more complex. It has thus to be seen how far the 
present personnel system is relevant for the development administra- 
tion. 

Public Administration all over the world is exhibiting an unmis- 
taken trend of expansion. The phenomenal increase in governmental 
functions is a continuing process, and each year that passes adds 
some more to an already long list of functions. In India, too, we 
are in the midst of an expanding gcvemment. Consequently, admini- 
stration is today draped with unparalleled powers. Power in a demo- 
cratic society requires control and the greater the power the more 
need for control. How to vest povjer sufficient for the purposes in 
view and maintain adequate control without crip ling authority is one 
of the historic dilemmas of popular government. Administration itself 
is a specialist activity. It stands for the process or activity of 
administering governmental affairs. It is also an area of intellec- 
tual enquiry. The first is practice; the second is study. It is, 
therefore, necessary to expose the civil servants to their changed 
role and equip them with the latest techniques of administration and 
behavioural services. 

Training is an important input for human resources development. 
It is necessary to adapt the officers to their current administrative 
requirements. The recruitment to the civil servants is on the basis 
of merit. The recruitment tests aim at testing the Intel lectual 
equipment and scholastic abilities of the candidates rather than 
narrow academic specialisation. Hence the need for training becomes 
all the more imfiortant. It is thus necessary to provide orientation 
training, in-service training and also post-entry training. In 1961 
the Central Government decided that study leave may be granted for 
studies which may not be closely and directly linked with government 
servant’s work but improve his abilities as a civil servant and to 
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equip him better to collaborate with those employed in other branches 
of the public service. 

Training, thus, has to be both general and specific. Some training 
programmes should aim at improving general awareness of the officers 
about socio-political situation prevalent idiile others should be more 
specific. These two types combined together will promote professional 
skills, human (behavioural) skills and conceptual skills. 

As pointed out earlier, administration is both an art and science. 
Hence to keep the civil servants up-to-date it is essential that they 
should undergo training in a phased manner through out their career. 
However, for proper career management, it might be worthwhile to 
obtain their views about the specialised training programmes they 
might like to undertake and, thus, a proper manpower planning can be 
done. IXiring the Seventh Plan period, a great emphasis has been laid 
on training of civil servants. 

The above analysis highlights^ the importance of training of civil 
servants, in an effort to make the public service competent and 
responsive to the aspirations of the people. The ultimate success of 
a training programme rests upon a wise recruitment policy, for train- 
ing cannot rectify the original error. Nor can it endow its reci- 
pient with the flair for administration which is something in-bom. 
This flair may be stimulated, but it cannot be artifically acquired. 
These are the limitations of trairdng. Despite these limitations 
training is of paramount need for administrators today. However, all 
such training has to be selective both in terms of clientele and 
substantive context. With little bit Of Imagination and planning 
probably these difficulties can be overcome. 
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Civil Service Training in Africa : 
The Case of Nigeria 


I.B. BELLO-IMAM 

LEARNING IS a continuous process. If man must meet the challenges of 
life with effortless ease, and through time, he needs to continue to 
train and retrain. 

Until very recently, the introductiori and consolidation of a 
universal educational system was considered the best way of develop- 
ing human resources in African countries. This practice had an in- 
herent tendency of eliminating those outside the school system. 
However, with time, it became evident that such institutions could 
not provide the required manpower suited to the development require- 
ments of the continent. In the same vein, the system was found to be- 
a self-perpetuating mechanism which ate deep into the scarce budget 
resources of the respective countries. This situation forced atten- 
tion to alternative forms of education and training to effectively 
complement the schooling system if an ultimate long-term solution to 
development problems was to be achieved. The main alternative was the 
acquisition and transmission of professional knowledge and practical 
skills during the beneficiary *s work life. Such instruction was 
either given at the work place or in specialist institutions.^ This 
trend is usually referred to as in-service training, a phenomenon 
which is general in virtually all African civil services. 

This relatively new trend derives from the recognition of the 
significance of civil services in nation building, which is also a 
recognition of the place of the human factor in economic growth and 
development. In a world of constant evolution and change, African 
civil services are called upon as instruments of change to *smoothen, 
accelerate and steer the course of progress’ . For this purpose, they 
must undergo continuous progressive transformation, an impossible 
feat for administrative systems not endowed with the mechanisms of 
adaptation. Organisational adaptation is prominently the province of 
central personnel agencies and organisations and methods units but in 
the developing countries of Africa, it is also the role of training. 
Training specifically has the added responsibility of changing not 
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only systems (laws and regulations or organisational patterns) but 
also people (their attitudes, behaviour and working habits).^ 

It is almost indisputable that no public service can be sustained 
effectively without trained and experienced vK>rkfoTce to deal with 
difficult matters as financial management, lodgetary procedures, 
industrial growth, initiation and administration of housing schemes 
and social welfare. Viewing training as an integral part of the total 
human resource, and given the dynamics between the latter and eco- 
nomic development, the interded end of public service training in an 
African country would be to enable, among others: 


1. Running of government operations efficiently aid economically; 

2. Developing maximum efficiency in subordinate work performance; 

3. Developing and sustaining high performance level in tran- 
sacting government business;^ and 

4. All these to ensure overall national development. 

In Nigeria, the division of the country into 21 states since 1987 
means the existence of 21 state civil services, one federal service 
at the centre and numerals local government services each with its 
own administrative class occupying a pre-eminent position and on ^om 
the developmental and managerial function of government devolves. 
Associated with this is the heightening of training consciousness. 
Ihe purpose of this article is to take stock of the scenario of civil 
service training in Africa with particular emphasis on Nigeria with a 
view to Identifying what possible changes or modifications have taken 
place in policies, programmes, strategies and techniqxjes as reflected 
in existing specialist training institutions. 

CIVIL SERVICE TRAINING IN AFRICA 

In the advanced econom5.es of the world, for example the USA, 
despite the rapid growth of employment in the governmental arKi other 
non-profit making sectors of the economy, the private sector has 
remained the largest employer and developer of manpower.^ But in 
Africa, and indeed in the Third Vforld, the .situation is otherwise. 
For instance, ' in Tunisia, whose level of education is considerably 
representative of that of many other middle-income developing 
countries, public corporations have been the most active economic 
agents in in-service training mainly through their **integrated 
centres" which acted as the providers of basic training for the 
private sector. These centres of basic training gradually moved over 
to advanced training and retraining In order to facilitate internal 
promotion of staff in accordance with the articles and staff regula- 
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tions of public corporations.^ 

Vlith political independence, African governments assumed more and 
more roles with hightened citizenry expectations. Logically, admini- 
strative processes became profoundly complex. As was the case in the 
'^Commonwealth Caribbean", sweeping political and constitutional 
changes in- the 1960s were accompanied by changes in the organisa- 
tions, and role and functions of particular bureaucracies. Specifi- 
cally, there was an urgent need to develop an indigencus cadre of 
top-grade administrative officials with requisite competence to 
manage newly created expanding departments of governmental business.^ 
But, generally, post- independence Africanization of civil services 
meant hasty elevation of indigenous officials hitherto restricted to 
routine clerical and other supportive role to administrative posi- 
tions for which they were ill-prepared by training and experience. It 
was in view of such problems that the African Training and Research 
Centre in Administration for Development (CAFRAD) was founded under 
the terms of agreement of May 13, .1964 between the Moroccan Govern- 
ment and the Director-General of United Nations Educational, Scienti- 
fic and Cultural Organisation (UNESCO) following a unanimously 
adopted resolution supported by nine African countries. 

As an African regional institution, concerned with the study and 
solution of administrative problems inherent in the economic and 
social development of Africa, CAFRAD membership is open to all 
African countries. Notably, in 1976, CAFRAD organised and funded a 
Top Management Course in Ibadan, Nigeria. 

Beyond the founding of CAFRAD the importance attached to training 
in Africa was evident in the establishment of about 50 training 
institutes and schools of public administration all over the conti- 
nent in the very first decade of independence. This was in response 
to the acute staff problems — precipitated by both the retirement of 
expatriates and policies of indigenisation of national civil services 
to meet the expanding political and socio-economic responsibilities— 
that the services were called upon to bear. Generally, teaching 
techniques included lectures, tutorials and seminars, panel discus- 
sion, syndicates, visual techniques, case studies and on the job or 
desk training. Other possible techniques were initiative training, 
project training, exercises, in-tray training, role playing, program- 
med learning , demonstration visits , attachments or internships and 
training within industry (IWI). The application of specific methods 
demanded spatio-temporal relevance. The difficulty actually was in 
deciding which techniques were the most appropriate.^ 

Yet there was the probiefn of turning the established institutions 
into effective instruments for staff development because of associat- 
ed problems of cur ricuium development, recruitment and training of 
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indigenous staff to man these institutions, assembling teaching mate- 
rials based on local experiences and practices and. therefore familiar 
to trainees, and getting suitably qualified officials in adequate 
number released for training. Moreover, there was the more difficult 
problem of having to ensure that the marginal benefit (however com- 
puted) derived from training modestly equalled the marginal cost of 
providing the training.^ The unsatisfactory inter- institutional com- 
munication among the African institutes to enable exchange of experi- 
ences did not aid matters in these respects. 

The specific problem of low take-up of initiates, and of selection 
and timely release of personnel for training courses assumes meaning 
against the background of shortage of high-level manpower and costs. 
In the circumstance, the difficulty in selecting and appointing 
properly qualified training directors and the reluctance of govern- 
ments to release senior staff as trainers were all too often a result 
of the tendency for training to be regarded as a costly and time 
absorbing, if not abnormal, aspect of management and administration. 
Among other things, African governments were simply afraid of the 
cost of temporary replacement of officials released at senior levels. 
Inevitably such false economy of minimising costs left open the 
option of transferring junior personnel to staff training duties and 
consequently the neglect of need to direct staff training duties from 
a high enough level. 

It is also to be noted that uncritical borrowing of institutions, 
courses or training methods by some African countries often compound- 
ed rather than solved the human resource problem. It is no surprise 
that often officers returning from training, especially from over- 
seas, and assigned to duties still further needed some degree of 
rehabilitation to speed their return to working reality. 

In the context of these general problems, governments in bothWebt 
and East Africa have indicated manpower budgets for the establishment 
of training needs over five- or ten-year periods. It has been noted 
that such budgets usually revealed a lack of balance between various 
professions, trades or skills; they also helped to demonstrate the 
dimension of the training problem and the wastage due to the diver- 
sion of trained personnel to other duties within weeks of completing 
their trainir^.^ The Nigerian experience illustrates some of these 
problems. 

CIVIL SERVICE TRAINING IN NIGERIA 

: Preamble 

Training, like recruitment fuctions came later in the history of 
public personnel management in Nigeria. In fact, training processes 
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came into focus by accident rather than by design,^^ General ly^ the 
development of administrative training in Nigeria can be divided into 
four phases, namely, the period before 1954; '1954 to the attainment 
of political independence in 1960; the decade of the 1960s; and 
contemporary developments since 1970. 

Modest achievement was recorded in the area of high-level manpower 
development between 1938 and 1948. While only one scholarship was 
awarded in 1938-39 and % 648 was expended on scholarships that year 
the total number of scholarships had risen to 137 in 1947-48 and the 
cumulative expenditure had reached h 92,468 within the same period. 
The progress in manpower development was apparently matched by the 
relatively impressive record in the area of Niger ianisation. Thus, in 
contrast to 1938, when only 26 Nigerians were in the senior service, 
in 1948 the figure had gone up. to 172.^^ Yet ambitious training and 
staff development schemes had to wait until the pclitical future of 
Nigeria was decided at the various constitutional conferences after 
World War II, prominently in 1954. 

Between 1954 and 1960, the aim of training was mainly to acce- 
lerate the assumption of responsibility in senior government posts by 
young Nigerians. However, in the decade of the 1960s, the defects of 
training programmes so based were being realised as the administra- 
tive tasks of government expanded. With the phenomenal post civil war 
(1967-70) growth in political and economic life in Nigeria, especial- 
ly with the creation of states and local governments, a new problem 
of effective communication among the functionaries of various govern- 
ments and the private sector surfaced. Related problems of develop- 
ment administration resulted in notable increasing emphasis through 
development planning efforts on human resource in appreciation of its 
vital role in the development process, particularly the emphasis on 
increasing Nigerians stock of trained manpower through the expansion 
of existing educational and training facilities and the establishment 
of new ones. This has been the 'official position since the 1970s. 

Civil Service Training in the 1950s and 1960s 

Following the cdnstituticnal regional isation of Nigeria, regional 
civil* services were created in 1954. The establishment of a Federal 
civil service (in addition to the regional services) and the cccispi- 
cuous Nigerianisation drive with political independence in view 
placed the training function on the agenda. In the Western region, it 
was recognised that training ”is the key to the success of our 
(Government’s) whole endeavour to create a civil service indigenous 
at all levels and worthy of the ftegions”.^^ 

With an in-service training in view, the Western region, which had 
already set up a high level standing committee on training in 1955, 
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ultimately favoured a programme of continuous staff development spe- 
cif ical ly directed to improving staff performance in a particular 
post or class of posts. Thus, by the time political power was trans- 
ferred to Nigerians on October 1, 1960, and in constrast to earlier 
governmental concerns with issues of grading and remuneration, the 
governments were training conscious, among other reasons because of 
the emergence of hardcore personnel problems, notably, those of the 
recruitment and training. 

Granted that the focus on civil service training in the decade 
prior to independence was inspired by the Nigerinisation drive, vhen 
that exercise was relatively completed, it was realised that its 
accelerated pace, which also meant massive exit of expatriates, led 
to a ^massive dilution of experience”. This was critical because 
political independence also meant a heightened pace of development 
and more complex administrative problems. Besides, the new reality 
was that the primary objective cf public administration had shifted 
from maintenance of law and order to social and economic development 
undertaken or effectively controlled by the state. It was this new 
reality that informed the establishment of the Institute of Adminis- 
tration of the University of Ife.^^ 

The Institute of Administration, University of If e was founded as 
a post-graduate school of public administration and a staff college 
to the governments of Nigeria in July 1963. Its establishment was 
precisely in response to the demonstrable needs of the governments of 
Nigeria ard all other African countries for advanced, intensive and 
practical training in public administration and related subjects for 
the administrative officers and other high-level manpower needed in 
the public service. In addition to training activities, the institu- 
tion was enjoined by its charter to provide consultancy services for 
governments, business organisations, statutory corporations and local 
authorities, and to conduct basic and applied research. Table 1 
summarises the enrolment for the Institute's Diploma in Public Admi- 
nistration (DPA) course between 1963 and 1968. It was evident that 
tremendous scope existed for training in Nigerian public services, 
especially on the realisation that the federal civil service had been 
more than twice as large as the regional services. 

At the federal level, there was the Nigerian! sat ion office [later 
to be known as the Staff Development Division (SDD) of the Federal 
Ministry of Establishment, which is statutorily responsible for 
training in the public services]. In the early 1950s, the major pre- 
occupation of the Nigerianisation office was to ensure the placement 
of Nigerians in key positions in the federal civil service prepa- 
ratory to the ultimate indigenisation of the civil service. Given 
this focus, it was not surprising that hot much training was actually 
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Table 1 EMROLMENT FOR THE DPA COURSE BY SPONSORS, 

1963-68 

SI. 

Sponsoring 

Total 

No. 

Institutions 

Enrolment 

1. 

Federal Government 

3 ■' 

2. 

Western Nigeria Government 

71 

3. 

Eastern Nigeria Government 

2 

4. 

Mid-Western Nigeria. Government 

1' ' 

5., 

Statutory Corporations 

6 ■ 

6. 

Overseas Government 

1 

7. 

Private Students 

4 


SOURCE: A. Adedeji, Training for Development Administration in 
Western Nigeria 

carried out. ‘ 

In 1961, a career officer was appointed at the federal level to 
speed up the process of Nigerianisation through recruitment and 
career counselling. By the end of 1962, Nigerianisation had progres- 
sed to such an extient that the Federal Public Service Commission was 
able to report that Nigerianisation ’’should no longer be a political 
issue". 

By the mid 1960s and with the tremendous expansion in government 
service, arising from rapid changes in political, economic and social 
life of the country, coupled with the complexity of the problems of 
development that had to be achieved, it had become clear that train- 
ing could solve a variety of manpower problems which could militate 
against optimum productivity. It had also been recognised that train- 
ing could afford individual civil servants opportunity to add to 
their aperceptive backgrounds specific identifiable items of addi- 
tional knowledge, skill and urderstanding necessary for the success- 
ful implementation of the country’s development plans- The mark of 
the new training awareness was reflected in the commissioning by the 
Federal Military Government in 1967\of a survey on the Training Need 
of the Federal Civil Service. The ultim te outcome of the survey, 
which harped on the urgent need for "sys amat.ic, sustained and regu- 
lar programme" of training in the Civil Service was the establishment 
of a staff Development Division in the Federal Ministry of Establish- 
ment for which the Nigerianisation Division was redesignated.^^ 

It was also to tackle the post- independence staffing problems that 
four universities., were established at 2aria, "Ife, Nsukka'. "and, Lagos in 
addition to assistance from overseas institutions. GeTierally the 
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methods mostly favoured by governments in their relations with these 
institutions were: 

1. In-service training (study leave with pay plus scholarship 
benefits); 

2. Study leave (without salary, but with scholarship benefits); 
and 

3. Release from official obligations to attend courses instruc- 
tion.^^ 

This was the setting prior to the 1970s. 

Civil Service Training Since the 1970s 

The post-civil war (post-1970) rehabilitation efforts of the 
Nigerian government resulted in marked increase in wage employment in 
the country and corresponding training needs. About three-fifths of 
the estimated modern-sector employment was, however, provided by the 
public sector (i.e., the Federal and state civil services, government 
corporations and companies plus the teaching services combined), 
while the rest was in the private sector. In most of the states, the 
public sector accounted for roughly three-quarters of modern-sector 
employment. This implied that in such states the growth of wage 
employment depended on the expansion of employment in the public 
sector, particularly the civil service. The expansion of the public 
services continued untill the pronounced retrenchments after 1984. 
Table 2 reflects the employment in the Federal Civil Service between 
1979 and 1985. 

Table 2 EMPLOYMENT IN FEDFML CIVIL SERVICE, 1979-85 


As on 31st Permanent Temporary Total 

'.'December — — — — ■ — 



Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

1979 

171,493 

20,606 

3,711 

1,509 

175,204 

22,115 

1981 

218,071 

28,718 

5,734 

3,196 

223,805 

31,914 

1984 

261,424 

39,003 

891 

522 

262,315 

39,523 

1985* 

219,507 

30,579 

3,425 

1,777 

222,932 

32,374 


'"Provisional. 

SOURCE: Federal Republic of Nigeria (FRN), Annual Abstract of 
Statistics 1986 Edition, Lagos, Federal Office of Statis- 
tics. 
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In response anticipated problems of an expanding service, the 
Federal Military Government in 1972 set up a public service review 
commission under Chief J. Udoji. With respect to training, the Com- 
mission observed: 

Training is a continuous process from recruitment (induction and 

orientation) to retirement-. ..Training is vitally important for 

our public services... .The public services must change and be 

strengthened to respond effectively to the demands of development. 

They need qualified, skilled and motivated people in the right 

places at the right time to achieve these objectives, to transform 

paper plans into actual achievement.... We need to train, people who 

are results-oriented. who can recognise opportunities and meet 

objectives. We need... men and women who know how to make resources 
17 

productive.-^ 

Tine commission therefore recommended: 

placing initial emphasis on management development and supervisory 
training.. ..Management development is crucial to the success of an 
organisation since managers have the ultimate responsibility for 
meeting the objectives of the organisation.^^ 

The Federal Government wholesomely accepted the new-style, re- 
sults-oriented public service recommended by the Udoji Commission, 
which emphasised planned and systematic training, as well as the new 
management concept which presupposed that the leadership of the 
system must be exposed continuously to contemporary philosophies of 
management, planning, delegation and human relations, and to the 
principles of sound financial administration.^^ As a first step, the 
Standing Committee on Training and Development, which was set up in 
1969 to coordinate federal staff development programmes was reacti- 
vated. Subsequently, the expansion of educational and training faci- 
lities was vigorously pursued. Particularly, training efforts outside 
the formal educational system were intensified through the activities 
of manpower development agencies. This w-as administered by Staff 
Development Division (SDD) of the Federal Ministry of Establishment. 

The SDD organises induction courses for new entrants into the 
administrative, professional and executive classes of the public 
service, supervisory management courses for intermediate level offi- 
cers, trainer courses and workshops for Departmental Training Offi- 
cers (DTOs). Processing of ministerial and departmental training 
proposals, course nominations, recommendations on study leave without 
pay and the funding of approved departmental courses also fall within 
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the province of the SDD. In addition, the SDD arranges middle, ad- 
vanced and top management courses for senior officers. Also arranged 
for qualified nominees are courses, such as Master of Public Adminis- 
tration (MPA), Master of Business Administration (MBA), Diploma in 
Development Economics (DDE), Diploma in Public Administration (DPA), 
and Certificate in Public Administration (CPA), all of which are 
tenable in Nigerian universities.. 

The advanced management courses are designed to assist senior 
public managers (grade levels 13-16) in determining objectives and 
monitoring progress toward them, in managing the human resources in 
their organisations more objectively and in improving their capacity 
to employ mcxlern management skills and techniques in public sector 
setting. The courses were partly tenable both in Nigeria and overseas 
before the Administrative Staff College of Nigeria (ASCON) took over 
completely all management training programmes in July 1978, and were 
conducted in formal and informal sessions. Table 3 reflects the level 
of management training between 1975-76 and July 1978. 

Table 3 LEVEL OF MANAGEMENT TRAINING, 1975/76-JULY 1978 


Year 

Advance 

Middle 

Personnel 

Top 

Super- 

visory 

Adminis- 

tration 

Courses 

Total 

1975-76 

200 

140 



228 

29 

597 

1977 

150 

120 

75 

- 

140 

6 

491 

July 1978 

318 

94 

149 

110 

266 

15 

952 


SOURCE: FRN, Staff Development Review, 1975-78, p. 26. 


Generally, the Management Development Programme, with its ante- 
cedents in the Udoji Report, was the first indigenised- ’in-house’ 
system to provide, on a regular basis, for formal training and de- 
velopment of managerial manpower in the public services of the fede- 
ration. To ensure that whatever management training programme was 
developed , to meet the needs of the generality of public service 
managers, groups of senior Managers from the entire public sector 
representing experienced Peimanent, Secretaries and General Managers 
of big corporations and state-owned companies, the Directors of the 
Centre for Management Development (CMD) and ASCCN participated in two 
pilot workshops in 1975 to identify the subject areas which would be 
mo ,t helpful in making the public service a results-oriented system. 

Tre series of. trainer courses organised by the SDD are designed to 
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enlighten the officers designated as DTOs, most of whom are actually 
new to the training fields on their various roles and functions. 
Officers in the training divisions of State Ministries of Establish- 
ment, Instructors from the Federal Training Centres (FTCs) as well as 
officers administering training in the SDD also undertake these 
courses. Before and throughout 1975, these courses were undertaken 
overseas. It soon became glaring that there was need to have a more 
comprehensive trainer’s course designed ideally for the Nigerian 
situation. This led to the birth of the TREND (Training and Education 
for Nigerian Development) Course, specifically designed to install a 
training programme for training personnel of the Government of 
Nigeria between 1976 and 1978. By 1978, 113 ’highly skilled’ TREND 
trainers had been produced. 

The activities of the SDD can be summarised in terms of the trans- 
foimation, in methods and types, that swept through the training 
function since the late 1960s: planned and programmed, rather than 
haphazard training and the development of training consciousness in 
the civil service as a whole. These were articulated, programmed and 
executed by the manpower development institutions, the most promi- 
r^nt of which are briefly discussed here. 

Industrial Training Fbrd (ITF) 

One of the cardinal -objectives of the Federal Ministry Government 
in setting up the ITF under Decree No. 47 of 1971 was the rapid 
industrialisation of Nigeria. The ITF’s key role in this was ’’promot- 
ing and encouraging the acquisition of skills in industry and com- 
merce with a view to generating a pool of indigenous trained manpower 
sufficient to meet the needs of the economy”.^^ It was the first of 
the three manpower trairiing and development agencies set up by the 
government during the Second National Development Plan period (1970- 
1974}, the other two being the Nigerian Council for Management De- 
velopment (NCMD) and the Administrative Staff College of Nigeria 
(ASCON). The general functions of the ITF include: 

1. Enccuraging greater involvement of employers, particularly 
small employers, in the organisation and development of train- 
ing programme and facilities including the establ ishment of 
Group Training* Scheme and Centres in certain critical areas of 
economic activities. 

2. Building training facilities of its own, in identified areas 
of national needs; 

3. Seeking to formalise its non-formal training programmes with 
the curricula of formal educational institutions. 

4. Bearing a proportion of the direct costs of on-tirte- job and 
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O i 

off-the-job training of Nigerian employees. 

These mean that activities of the ITF are mostly promotional-- 
provision of financial and other supporting services to its member 
firms, as well as to other training efforts in the economy, including 
those of Vocational Improvement Centres (VICs). All the same, it was 
in realisation of its functions that the ITF streamlined its role in 
the produc'tion of skilled manpower through the design and development 
of various training courses, workshops, seminars and schemes. It was 
estimated that between 1981 and 1985, about 9,500 training and man- 
power development officers were to benefit from ITF's "Train-the- 
Trainers” programmes.^^ ' In 1986 alone, ITF organised a total of 59 
Manpower Training and Development Programmes for 850 trainig per- 
sonnel in Nigeria. There is cause to believe that ITF's activities 
have increased since then. 

Administrative Staff College of Nigeria (ASCCN) 

ASCON was established by Decree No. 39 of 1973, among other 
thirgs: (a) to provide higher management training for the development 
of senior executives for the public and private sectors of the 
Nigerian economy; and (b) to provide and arrange for a ccmparative 
stilly and investigation of the principles and techniques of manage- 
ment and administration and for exchange of ideas and experiences 
between various spheres of national life. To fulfil its mission, 
ASCON provides training under the rubric of seven departments of 
study. ASCON’s various training programmes were originally designed 
to meet the joint needs of the private .and public sectors of the 
Nigerian economy. Its preliminary programme in 1974 was designed 
primarily to renew concern for the appropirate management of human 
resources ard enlagre each participants’ awareness of the problems 
facing ’line’ managers and peirsonnel specialists and how these could 
be dealt with. ASCON also helped to widen the scope of SDD’s Advanced 
Management Course by promoting the first ’Module’ of each course in 
Nigeria. Later, the Federal Government decided that ASCON should 
focus on the training needs of the public service only. 

The courses at ASCON are highly participative. Discussions are 
encouraged during lecture periods which account for about 50 per cent 
of the course time. The rest of the time is devoted to individual end 
group exercises, case studies, decision-making exercises and the 
practice of management skills. ^ Between September 1984 and June 19iB5 
about 618 participants attended courses at ASCON (Table 4). 

Centre for Mamgenient Develc^inent CCMD) 

CMD is a resource institution established under Decree No. 51 in 
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Table 4 TOTAL NUMBER OF APPLICANTS Al'ID ADMISSIONS FOR COURSES AT 
ASCON BY TYPE OF COURSE SEPTEMBER 1984- JUNE 1985 


Type of Course Number of 

Applicants 

Number of 
Admission 

Number of 
Participants 
Who Attended 
Course 

Advanced Financial Management 




Course 

23 

22 

19 

Advanced Management Course 

218 

94 

AS 

Certificate Course in Public 




Administration 

114 

114 

66 

Diploma Course in Public 




Administration 

45 

45 

18 

Financial Management Course 

100 

64 

54 

General Management Course 

254 

159 

104 

Induction Course 

163 

163 

163 

Management Consulting Course 

87 

67 

45 

Management Development and 




Training Course 

80 

76 

35 

Project Management Course 

73 

45 

20 

"'Training the Trainers Programme 




for Local Government Officers 

29 

27 

27 

TOTAL 

1,218 

903 

618 

Percentage of total number of 
Applicants 

100 

74.1 

50.7 


*Int reduced with effect from 1985, this Course on Project Management 
for Agricultural and Rural Development has been discontinued since 
1984. 


SOURCE: FRN, Annual Abstract of Statistics, 1986 Edition, Lagos, 
Federal Office of Statistics, p. 106. 

1973 as the operational arm of the Nigerian Council for Management 
Development {NCMD), wh^ has overall responsibility for the promc- 
t ion and coordination of management education and training in 
Nigeria. CMD caters for both the public and private sectors. Its 
management development activities include running conferences on ard 
researching into management problems, financial and technical support 
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to management training institutions training activities, ard promo- 
tion of management effectiveness and training consciousness in both 
sectors of the economy. 

Specifically, CMD’s major roles include: 

1. assessing Nigeria’s managerial manpower needs'; 

2. developing resource for managerial teaching, training and 
consultancy; 

3. assessing the type and quality of programmes for the develop- 
ment of the country’s managerial manpower; and 

4. improving the quality and enhancing the use of management 
consulting, research and training. 24 

The target of CMD’s programmes include entrepreneurs and managers, 
planners of managerial manpower, management educators, trainers, 
human resources specialists, and individual Nigerians, vdose employ- 
ment and self-fulfilment depend upon enhancing their managerial and 
supervisory effectiveness. 

For the purpose of coordinating and setting standards in manage- 
ment related activities, CMD embarked on a systematic establishment 
of professional management associations, such as Nigerian Association 
of Management Consultants (NAMCON), Nigerian Association of Schools 
of Management Education and Training (NASMET), etc. The network of 
institutions facilitates its task of promoting high national stan- 
dards of professionalism in management education, consultancy, train- 
ing and marketing. 

Nigerian Institute of Management (NIM) 

NIM is a private organisation concerned with management develop- 
ment in both the |:»ublic and private sectors. With 16 branches nation- 
wide, the strength of the individual and corporate members of NIM 
stood at 8,047 and 347 respectively in 1984. Quite frequently, NIM, 
staff deliver lectures on subjects, such as Management by Objectives 
(MBO), Effective Communication, Motivation and Work, Work Measure- 
ment, Budgeting and Budgetary Control, Tools of Financial Managements 
etc., to officers on Supervisory Management Courses and the induction 
courses for administraf re and professional officers in the federal 
civil service. The Institute also organises Annual National Mancge- 
ment Conferences, Symposia, films and workshops. 

The prevailing national economic recession in Nigeria has affected 
the training operations of NIM as some companies and organisations 
were not in optimum operation or retrenched a lot of their workers 
who would have beer, sent for training. However, 1984 proved a better 
vear than 1983 as patronage of courses witnessed a general improve- 
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ment over 1983o The total number of runs of all courses increased 
from 79 to 90 while participation level also increased from 706 to 
1,176 (Table 5:)P 

Table 5 NIM: SCHEDULED COURSES AND PARTICIPATION, 1980-1984 


Year 

Total Number of Run 
(All Courses) 

Total Number of 
Participants 

Average 

Participation 

1980 

122 

1,558 

13 

1981 

128 

1,466 

12 

1982 

103 

1,359 

13 

1983 

79 

706 

9 

1984 

90 

1,176 

13 


SOURCE: NIM, 24th Annual Report and Accounts, 1984, p. 12. 


National Institute of Policy and Strategic Studies (NIPSS) 

NIPSS was legally established by Decree No. 20 of 1979 as a Fede- 
ral Government parastatal to provide a forum to bridge the ’gap' 
between initiators and executors of policy. Since its establishment, 
NIPSS has served as a high level centre for reflection, research and 
dialogue where academics of excellence, seasoned policy initiators 
and executors and other citizens of mature experience and wisdom 
drawn from different sectors of Nigeria’s national life meet, reflect 
and exchange ideas on the great issues of society, particularly as 
they relate to Nigeria and Africa in the^^context of a constantly 
changing world. To achieve this, NIPSS among other things: (a) con- 
ducts courses for top-level policy makers and executors drawn from 
different sectors of national life; and (b) conducts seminars, 
workshops and other action-oriented programmes for leaders and poten- 
tial leaders in the public services (including the military and other 
security services), private sector, etc?^ 

NIPSS is organised into three departments, namely, administration, 
studies, and research. 

Other , Training Institutions 

The other prominent manpower development centres in Nigeria are 
the Institutes of Public Administtation and of Local Governwtent 
Studies in three universities federally designated for the purpose. 
These are the University of Nigeria, Nsukka, Ahmadu Bello University, 
Zaria, and Obafemi Awolowo University, lie- If e (formerly University 
of Ife). Officers nominated for in-house training are trained in 
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these institutions. 

Besides the senior and intermediate-level categories^of staff 
expected to benefit from training programmes of the various institu- 
tions, and agencies, the low level category of public servants were 
also billed for appropriate training to imporve their performance. 
For example, in the 1980s, the Manpower Development Department of the 
Office of the Head of Service planned to run a series of courses for 
Clerical Officers and other low-level staff employed in Federal 
Government Ministries. The effort was intended to encourage the 
individual ministries to run similar courses for their staff. 27 Also 
designed for similar purpose ar^e the Federa,! Training Centres (FTCs). 
These are concerned with the training of the junior and middle- level 
personnel in all aspects of government work, e.g., typists, clerical 
assistants, stenographers and confidential secretaries of all 
grades ’ . 

Up till January 1975, there were only two FTCs, one in Lagos and 
the other in Kaduna. However, considerable enlargement of government 
activities meant an urgent need to develop competent secretaries and 
typists. This led to the establishment of new FTC*s at Ilorin, Enugu 
and Maiduguri with proposal for the establishment of two more before 
the end of the Third National Plan period.28 The FTCs are open to all 
state governments and parastatals. 

Assessment of the Training Efforts 

Staff development is a continuous and growing process. Therefore, 
results are often not so dramatic and immediate as to make success 
easily discernible. However, it can be suggested that there is till 
room for improvement as the impiementaticn of the varic<us manpower 
policies and programmes in Nigeria has not achieved the desired 
degree of anticipated success. As it has been noted: 

The various training efforts, commedable as they are, can hardly 
be considered adequate in relation to the enormous manpower re- 
quirements of the economy. In quantitative terms, the gap betvjeen 
the demand and supply of manpower ... has remained very wide. 29 

In 1977, well after major training and manpower development insti- 
tutions had been established, the extent of manpower shortage as 
reflected in staff vacancies varied from 33 per cent to a little over 
50 per cent in respect of a wide range of manpower categories. Asso- 
ciated with this shortage was imbalance in distribution, especially 
of professional manpower, more evident in the public sector in part 
because of less attractive service conditions there. The situation 
proved debilitating to efficient management. 
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The response of the established institutions yielded linited value 
because of certain specific and general problems. As the representa- 
tive case of the FTC, Kaduna showed there was often lack of staff and 
insufficient lecture periods especially in secretarial subjects. This 
was aggravated by poor equipment for skill subjects like typewriting. 
There was also the dilemma of academic versus pedestrian training. 
This refers to the tendency for university based training institutes 
to be ’’too academic” while, on the other hand, institutes attached to 
establishment ministries get obsessed with the basic tools aspect of 
administration^ * 

The effectiveness of the various training programmes attended by 
civil servants from the ministries and departments in. terms of rele- 
vance of the courses sponsored to identified training needs has also 
not been too clear. This is evident in the lack of demonstrable match 
between the world of training and the world of productiori, a problem 
often compounded by lackadaisical attitude of trainees as mostly 
expressed in the question ”idiat reward?” This latter issue relates to 
a further dilemma in the training function, that is, training for 
efficiency versus training for promotion. In this regard, it was 
noted: "The results of the Accounting -Audi ting Students (of FTC, 
Lagos) have been very encouraging...probably because those successful 
are always promoted immediately they complete their courses”.30 in- 
evitably, while training needs are appreciated and much is actually 
done, little has been achieved. In the present context, the training 
function is further weakened by the prominent belief by many organi- 
sations that when there are business constraints, the first sector 
from which to cut down expenses is the manpower training and develop- 
ment area. This need not continue to be so. 

PROSPECTS 

The need for training and retraining of Nigerian manpower has been 
generally accepted, in view of the substantial increase in the number 
and scope of activities of public and private agencies. Though a 
welcome development, it emphasises tfje need for regular evaluation of 
training programmes to ascertain their relevance and assess their 
impact, for example, an assessment of the almost ubiquitous ”Train- 
the-Trainers” programmes to determine the extent of realisation of 
their multiplier effects. As the Fourth National Development Plan 
also recognises, it is necessary for this and other purposes that the 
agencies which run identical programmes should collaborate, as much 
as possible for the purpose of sharing experiences and avoidance of 
unnecessary duplication of efforts. The recommendation for a conti- 
nuous inter-change of staff between the civil service and other 
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sectors of the economyj that is, large commercial parastatals and 
large private sector enterprises to '‘inject some freshness, new 
ideas, scarce skills and varied experience into the service''^! is 
useful in this regard. 

As Nigerian civil services increasingly consolidate their develop- 
ment administration focus, training programmes must be revi.ewed con- 
tinuously in line with changing developmental perspectives. For 
example, managerial approaches to administration under an affluent 
economy differ from those under austere conditions. The continuous 
review would be necessary to keep pace with developmental trends, 
economical, technological or work organisational situation. For this, 
there is need to build in training evaluation processes to courses 
with designs which allow flexibility and adaptation. This could 
assume the form of "job-behaviour evaluation". 

On the other hand, the importance of "reaction evaluation" cannot 
be underplayed. It is significant that the SDD's Training and Evalua- 
tion Unit realised that mere awareness of a possible after-ccurse 
evaluation of work performance often inspired trainees to assimilate 
and therefore achieve the best out of a training course. 

In spite of the dilemma between training for promotion or effi- 
ciency, the develcprrental focus of contemporary public administration 
suggests that promotion should be de-institutionalised from training. 
As Jacques Charmes et al., suggest, even while arguing a contrary 
case: 

...promotion has to be organised in a balanced manner: it cannot 
be confined to vertical promotican, the limitations of which show 
up clearly in the staff rules of the public corporations; nor can 
it be confined to horizontal promotion which is too closely bound 

up with ergonomics.32 

Finally, at a general African level, the question of speeding up 
the development of human resource in the civil services has a defi- 
nite relation with the improvement of general pre-work educational 
standards. This derives from the fact that a system of specialised 
training is more efficient ard flexible if it is applied to a popula- 
tion that has already learned the basic mechanisms of learning .33 In 
the present and future contexts, training and education can be inte- 
grated with staffing policies as a stepping stone to overall manpower 
development in African countries. There is considerable scope for 
civil service training in Africa. In spite of objective difficulties 
deriving mostly from economic factors, there is the consolation that 
African governments are gradually realising this fact. 
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Training for Administrators in France 


SHRIRAM MAHESHWARI 

FRANCE^' HAS been among those few countries which have traditionally 
attached a high level of importance to the training of it-s civil 
servants. This stands out in sharp contrast to the traditional belief 
in the concept of ’learning by doing’. In other words, the view held 
in nearly all the countries for a long time was that the ideal way of 
learning swimming was to get into water and practise swimming. Even 
when training of civil servants did not have many votaries, France 
evinced concern towards it and what is more, institutidnalised it. 

Place of Civil Service in Frax^ce 

Importance accorded to the training of civil servants flows from 
the historical fact that civil service has always occupied a place of 
key significance in France. This has been so since the times of the 
aneien regime. Indeed, its importance has been all the time growing. 
The members of the higher civil service, especially of what are 
called the grandes ecoles,^ occupy as a rule policy-making positions 
in their respective organisations and even move out to other 
ministries end departments of the state where they occupy leadership 
positions. They are appointed on key posts in autonomous and public 
enterprises. Thiey even go to private sector companies and man higher 
posts there. They are made members of the ministers’ personal 
cabinets, and thus participate directly in policy-making 
responsibilities. Like other civil servants,* they enjoy the right to 
seek election to the national parliament and may also be appointed as 
ministers in the government. The Constitution of the Fifth Republic, 
under operation since 1958, prohibits deputies from becoming 
ministers. This was done to curb the political ambitions of 
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"'The author is presently engaged in a study of the ’’Higher Civil 
Service of France”. A more comprehensive treatment of the topic is 
given in the forthcoming publication on the subject. 
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legislators, which brought such a bad name to the Fourth Republic 
(1945-57). All the same, the incompatibility provisions have changed 
the source of national politics in France. Under such an ineligibi- 
lity provision, France had to seek other sources, and the count rys* 
civil service has filled the gap. A large number of present-day 
ministers are civil servants, and what is more, they generally belong 
to the elite corps. In Japan also, a large number of ministers come 
from the world of civil service.^ But there is a difference between 
the two countries. In Japan, civil servants enter politics after 
their retirement from the government. In France, they enjoy the right 
to become deputies and ministers, including prime minister without 
resigning from their bureaucratic positions , and they exercise it 
also. In short, in France, the civil service is growingly becoming 
the mother profession which adds immeasurably to its attractiveness 
for the ambitious young men and women of France. The fact is that: 
what France is today is owed substantially to its mandarins, more 
than any one else. 

In this article, it is proposed to discuss the training of gene- 
ralist administrators in France. One must note that France makes a 
distinction between the ’’administrative generalists” and the ’’scien- 
tific generalists”. Ihe latter category includes those who are ex- 
pected to occupy supervisory and policy-making positions in depart- 
ments and ministries having a large input of science and technology. 
Tb»e scientific generalists are recruited from amongst graduates who 
have passed in science subject. On the other hand, the administra- 
tive generalists are graduates with law or/and social science back- 
ground. Recruitment is through a most stiff competitive examination 
in which several thoi.'Jsand. graduates sit to compete for 40 seats ^ the 
total annual intake being fixed at 80. Ihe remaining 40 positions 
are filled through a limited competitive examination open only to the 
serving servants with at least five years’ service and below the age 
of 32. These two CGnstitute the major sources of recruitment of the 
administrative generalists in France. 

An Indian reader needs to be reminded that France does not have an 
agency like' India’s civil service commission charged with the respon- 
sibLlity for recruitment of higher civil servants. The scientific 
generalists are recruited by the Ecole Poly technique through a 
written competitive examination in which over 3000 science graduates 
sit while the number of posts to be filled is around 300. The admini- 
strative generalists are recruited by another school— the Ecole 
National d’Administtation (ENA) . ■ 

The Ecole Polytechnique was set up by Napoleon more than 200 years 
ago, his motivating desire being to recruit qualified and competent 
engineers for the state, especially for the military. Tbie army is no 
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longer the first attraction of those who are recruited by the Poly- 
technique, but the latter continues to be run by the army and along 
army lines. Indeedj nearly half of those who gradual- from the Poly- 
technique at the end of their training resign from the government and 
join private sector where the salary and the perks are very attrac- 
tive. Those who figure very high in the final merit list, prefer 
corps like corps de mines (corps of engineers) corps de ponts et 
chaussees (corps of roads and bridges)^, etc. The duration of train- 
ing at the Polytechnique is three years where the trainees are 
imparted intensive instruction in science subjects as well as public 
law (which includes public administration), economics, etc. There are 
periodic examinations in which marks are awarded. At the end of the 
training, a final examination takes place. On the basis of marks 
awarded in all the tests, a merit list is prepared. This merit list 
is of critical importance for the career of the trainee. The topper 
in the list is the first to be invited to choose the corps and those 
who figure low get diminishing choices. 

Training at the EKA 

The remaining part of the present article is devoted to the train- 
ing of the administrative generalists irt France. The Ecole Poly- 
technique Wc^s (and is even now) the recruiting and training agency 
for the scientific generalists but it did not have for a long time a 
counterpart for the recruitment and training of administrative gene- 
ralists. A demand for such an institutionalised arrangement was being 
made from time to time but in vain. It was soon after the World 
War II that France established the ENA. 

The ENA is both the recruiting and the training agency of admini- 
strative generalists in France. Established in 1945, first under a 
slate decree and. later under a statute, it functions directly under 
the Prime Minister's Office. It is headed by a Director \dio is 
appointed by the President of the Republic. Generally, a high ranking 
civil servant is appointed as the Director though this need not be 
so. The previous Director of ENA was from private sector. Under the 
Director come the Director of Studies and the Director of Intern- 
ships. It is a practice to appoint a University professor^ as the 
Director of Studies. The internal administration of the school is 
made the responsibility of a General Secretary, who is of a somewhat 
lower rank. The ENA has a total staff of 140 ouf. of which only 30-40 
are in Category A -which is the categoiy oJ,.^iicer class. 

The FJNiA has hired a building for t^ie^accommodati^^ of the trainees 
but residence is not compulsory. Most trainees prefer to make their 
own arrangements for stay, and come to ENA for their lessons, the 
working hours being 8 a. m. to 8 p.m. A trainee is expected to put in 
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20-24 hours of lessons in a week. But he has also to work outside in 
preparation of case studies, etc. 

Though the present annual intake of civil servants from the op€*n 
market at ENA stands at 40 the number was much larger in the past. 
For a long time, France was experiencing rapid economic growth, which 
was reflected In the expansion of the civil service also. Under the 
regime of the socialists who came into power in the eighties, the 
expansion of the civil service got a fresh impetus. Since mid” 
eighties, France has been feeling that it has a bloated bureaucracy 
which needs pruning. An upshot is a greatly reduced number of annual 
intake. Table 1 shows the number of annual recruitment to the higher 
service since the establishment of ENA. The ENA has earned world-wide 
reputation for the high standards of its training and, as a result, 
some friendly foreign countries have also been deputing their 
officers to it to receive their training. 

OBJECTIVES OF TRAINING 

The syllabus of in-service training at ENA has undergone revision 
from time to time but its objective has remained stable, v^ich is to 
impart to the newly recruited civil servants skills and practical 
knowledge of how to conduct administration efficiently. Training of 
civil servants is thus practice-oriented, that is, what the newly 
recruited civil servants would be required to do in administration. 
It lasts for two years out of which the first year is devoted to 
’internshipl and the second one to 'academic studies'. Though called 
academic studies, one must note, the accent is on practical aspects 
of public administration, . Secondly, the higher civil service rectuit- 
ment has two streams, namely, the external examination open to 
students who have obtained the baccaulearat, not above the age of 25 
and the internal, limited one, restricted to serving civil servants 
with a minimum of five years' service and below the age of 32, but 
all attend the same training prcgfamme at ENA which begins in 
February each year and concludes in January two years later. In 
other words, training is common for both the streams and all sit In 
the same class even though they come from two different sources of 
recruitment. Thirdly, training at ENA is critically important for the 
career of civil servants. There are regular tdsts idiich are evaluated 
and a final merit list is prepared on the basis of marks obtained in 
them. While no one in training remains denied of employment, the most 
prestigious corps are joined by those who stand very high in the 
merit list, preferably occupying among the first 10 or 12 positions. 
The training is conducted under the charge of two officials at ENA 
who work directly under the Direetor of the Ecole, namely, Director 
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Table ! ENA INTAKE SINCE ITS 


Batch 

No. of 

Batch 

No. of 


Parti- 


Parti- 


cipants 


cipants 

May 1946 -July 1947 

87 

January 196 7 -May 1969 

97 

June 1946-December 1948 

65 

January 1968-May 1970 

115® 

January 1947-December 1948 

59 

January 1969-May 1971 

103^ 

January 1947-Becember 1949 

55 

January 1970-May 1972 

103 

February 1948-December 1949 11 

January 1971-May 1973 

97 

January 1948-December 1950 

43 

January 1972-May 1974 

131 

January 1949-December 1951 

39 

January 1973-May 1975 

115, 

January 1950-December 1952 

78 

January 1974-May 1976 

1418 

January 1951 -September 1953 99 

January 1975-May 1977 

147 

January 1954- July 1956 

78 

January 1976-May 1978 

159^ 

January 1955~July 1957 

77 

January 1977-May 1979 

136 

January 1956-July 1968 

67® 

January 1978-May 1980 

168 

January 1957 -July 1959 

54 b 

January 1979-May 1981 

159 

January 1960~May 1962 

54 

January 1980-May 1982 

133 

Feburary ■ 1961“May 1963 

63 

January 1981-May 1983 

149 

February 1962-May 1964 

68 

January 1982-May 1984 

177 

February 1963-May 1965 

94 

January 1983-May 1985 

153 

February 1964-May 1966 

112 ^ 

January 1984-May 1986 

153^ 

February 1965-May 1967 

92^ 

January 1985-May 1987 

,171 

January 1966-May 1968 

121 

January 1986-May 1988 

146 

^One from Cambodia. 


^One f rom Ove r seas , 


°0ne from Greece & one from Syria. 

^One from (X-erseas. 


^One from Overseas. 


^One from Overseas. 


^Two from Overseas , 


^TVo from Overseas. 



®Six from Overseas. 

of Internships and Director of Academie Studies. These two function- 
aries have to, award marks in internship and academic studies which is 
a responsibility of supreme sensitivity and delicacy: the marks 
obtained by the students determine their ranking in the civil service 
and) finally, their service career. Fourthly, ENA takes utmost care 
in selecting the organisations, both in public administration and the 
private sector, where the 'el eves’ (students) are to undergo' their 
internship. The principle is one -organisation for one intern, which 
implies selection of 80 organisations in public administration and an 
equal number in private sector. Finally, it is a firm policy of the 
school to have internship done outside Paris: civil servants just 
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starting their career should imbibe their initial experiences outside 
the metropolis. 


TRAINING: SYLLABUS AND METHODOLOGY 


Internship 

Internship refers to attachment to both public and private organi- 
sations \^ere the newly recruited civil servants work directly under 
the head of the organisation and are entrusted with definite func- 
tional responsibilities to carry out. They, thus, operate not merely 
as observers or learners, but actually do the work. Internship has 
two terms — six months in public administration and six months in a 
private sector company, generally small sized one, employing less 
than 100 persons. It is not necessary for public organisation intern- 
ship to precede the private firm internship. The order may be chang- 
ed: what is important to bear in mind is that both the parts are 
compulsory and equally important. Let us begin with six months’ 
internship i.n a public organisation. 

The intern is usually sent to a pre-fixed field agency away from 
Paris, such as a prefecture whose administrative head, one may 
recall, is the prefect, or the ’’Commissioner of the Republic”, as is 
his new nomenclature. He works directly under the latter, v^o allots 
him definite tasks for performance which he carries out. He directly 
handles certain cases and even proposes the appropriate course of 
action to the prefect. But he cannot sign papers himself, for under 
the law the prefect alone can take decisions within his jurisdiction. 
He represents the prefect in public functions and makes speeches. In 
short, he is integrated with the organisation of his internship even 
though he draws his salary f rom the Govemment at Paris. During this 
period, the Director of Internships at ENA remains in regular or- 
ganised contact with him and his local boss, namely, the prefect. He 
visits the intern, discusses with him what and how he is doing, talks 
to his boss and acts as his adviser. His objective is to ensure that 
the intern learns the maximum and properly while in the field. Also, 
he has to assess the intern’s performance and mentally evaluate him 
in terms of other interns serving else where. The responsibility is 
most delicate and onerous. At the end of six months, the head of 
local administration, in this case the prefect, is required to send 
an evaluation report on the intern to the Director of Internships at 
ENA. To standardise the evaluation and minimise the inter-play of 
subjective elements, a detailed questicjnnaire has been prepared by 
ENA and the prefect responds under these heads. He even recommends 
the marks to be awarded to the intern. But the final awards are given 
by the Director of Internships who has necessarily to keep in mind 
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the performance of the remaining interns and put him on an appro- 
priate scale. 

The intern then proceeds to a private firm where he spends six 
months directly under its head. The indenting company gives him 
definite responsibilities which may include even preparation of 
project reports but he reports directly to its head. The Director of 
Internships remains in contact with the intern as well as the com- 
pany, regularly visiting the latter and talking to the intern as well 
as his boss. The evaluation of the intern follows the same pattern as 
discussed in the preceding paragraph. A private company, one may 
think, may treat the intern as a bird of passage with no stake or 
interest or even as an intruder. But. this is not the case. The ENA 
experience is that private companies genuinely welcome the interns: 
the ENA association adds to their prestige. Interns, moreover, are 
highly sought after persons in France, and many firms are prepared to 
offer their interns employment with handsome emoluments. 

Mention needs to be made of an international exposure given to the 
trainees during the internship period of one year. Each trainee must 
spend some time outside France — either attached to the French embassy 
abroad or to a foreign government or to a foreign company. The 
countries where the trainees are sent for this experience are usually 
United States, Germany, Canada (especially to French-speaking 
Quebec), Great Britain, Italy, etc. The one-year internship is 
evaluated at the end as a single unit. 

Academic Studies 

’Academic Studies’ constitute the second segment of two-year 
training at ENA. One must not infer from the term that instructions 
at this stage are purely academic and theoretical. As already 
mentioned, the objective of training is to transform theoretically 
and conceptually strong graduates into practitioners of administra- 
tion, technically proficient for the job awaiting them in their 
career. 

The first part of training is dispersed but training for the 
second part (Academic Studies) is conducted at Paris--witbin the 
premises of the ENA itself. The first week of this one year instruc- 
tion is spent in the mountain, away from Paris, where all the 
students live together. During the period of internship, one may 
recall, the trainees remain located at different places and do not 
krias? each other in the batch— or ’promotion’ as it is called in 
They are made to live together for a week amidst the environment of a 
mountain so that they may come to know each other more close ly and 
get welded into a socially cohesive team. A sojourn in the mountains 
has a sweet social purpose. An interesting ceremony in the first week 
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is the choosing of a theme for the 'promotionh This needs an expla- 
nation for the Indian reader, for in India there is nothing equi- 
valent to it either in our academic institutions or training schools. 
The word ^promotion' means a batch or class. At ENA, the newly re- 
cruited civil servants choose, by discussion among themselves aril by 
eventtial voting, it need be, a slogan for the year. The trainees are 
invited to propose slogans or names and after deliberations, which 
may continue till the early hours of the night, the list gets shorter 
and shorter and ultimately two themes may remain for final voting. 
Generally, one theme is a pronouncedly leftist one and another one is. 
a rightist one, reflecting the spectrum of political beliefs of the 
class. Sometimes, as a compromise, a third theme, neutral in colour, 
is accepted by the ’promotion*. The theme of the promotion for one 
year, for instance, was ”Liberty, Equality, Fraternity”. In the year 
1987, the theme of the promotibn was the sixteenth century philoso- 
pher, Michel de Montaigue, which was a third, neutral and therefore 
universally acceptable one. A living personality is seldom selected 
as the promotion. 

Five broad principles firmly underpin the 'Academic Studies’ seg- 
ment of the ENA training. First, the whole training effort ac ENA is 
animated by a philosophy of continuous competition among the students 
and this competition must be very fair. To this end, the trainees 
have to appear at various tests, both written and oral, in which 
definite marks are awarded. At the end of the training programme, the 
trainees are graded and a mei it list is prepared. The second govern- 
ing principle is the supreme importance of objectivity and impar- 
tiality in the evaluatior; of the trainees during the period of their 
instruction at ENA. In France, ”the employees choose their employer" 
principle is followed. This in practice means that the trainees 
choose their job according to their rank determined by the marks they 
secure in the various tests. As there is regular monitoring of their 
performance, it is absolutely necessary to have a fool-proof system 
of evaluation. The ministries every year notify to ENA the number of 
vacancies and the latter sends the list of selected candidates which 
can never be turned down even by the minister of the indenting 
ministry. Thirdly, the courses of study at ENA are reasonably broad 
in scope and diverse in nature, which itself reflects the vast diver- 
sity of functions which a modern state is called up on to perform. 
This is necessary because allocation of trainees; to various corps and 
ministries is done at the end of their stay at ENA and is not know 
earlier. The curriculum is thus so designed as to cover as far as 
possible the demands of a modem state. Fourthly, instruction at ENA 
is not in the least doctrihnaire but lA deliberate Ijvucsigned to be 
practical and pragmatic. Final ly, familiarisation with international 
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and corporate approach is constantly emphasised in the course of 
training. 

A CRITIQUE OF TRAINING 

The French public administration has historically emphasised the 
legal training of civil servants. This is in line with the wider 
Europe-wide concern for profound knowledge of public law on the part 
of mandarins. Germany in this respect is even many steps ahead of 
France: it has deepest reverence for law as the ideal preparation for 
a civil service career. In the French system of training, law- is 
accorded a very high place but of late the input of economics and 
management has been increasing. Some close observers of the French 
administrative system fear that legal education of the civil servant 
is not presently receiving the emphasis it deserves while others 
assert that emphasis on law has not suffered but some new subjects 
have been added to the syllabus to produce a better breed of adminis- 
trators. One also notices a total absence of input of behavioural 
sciences in the training of civil servants. 

The training programme at ENA is comprehensive in its range, 
multi-componental in its coverage and diverse in nature. The contents 
of ’Academic Studies’ comprise seminars; drafting of juridical texts 
and administrative notes; international relations; management; eco- 
nomics, mathematics and statistics. applied tc management and eco- 
nomics; field study of social problems; languages and communication; 
bureautics, and, finally, physical training. The training methodology 
relies heavily on case studies and report-writing, both group and 
individual. As the objective of training is to prepare the trainees 
for the practical tasks of public administration, the trainees are 
taught methods and techniques more than contentSv The ENA, thus, acts 
as a workshop, a polytechnic, if you so like. 

Training institutions in France do not maintain a permanent teach- 
ing faculty; and instead rely on outsiders for lectures. The ENA, 
too, has been following this policy since its inception and does not 
have a faculty of its owri. It, instead, depends on the guest faculty 
for teaching and the sources it taps are various--civil service, 
universities, mass media, private sector, etc. Since the objective of . 
the training is to transform university graduates into practising 
civil servants, the largest single group it draws on is that of civil 
servants.®, or academics come for. instructional purposes in large 
numbers. The ENA has earned a very high level of reputation in the 
society and people love to be invited for lectures, for an invitation 
from ENA constitutes.a public recognition. The speakers are carefully 
chosen and they on their part take their assignment seriously. There 
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is a sort of discreet monitoring of instructors and those not coming 
up to the mark are silently dropped from the list. 

As already mentioned, training is punctuated by periodic examina- 
tions, written as well as oral; and marks obtained in them determine 
their final ranking in the class. It is this ranking which fixes 
their career for life. It is, therefore, of utmost significance that 
evaluation of performance of the 80 and odd trainees be done in the 
most objective and professional way. Evaluation of trainees is en- 
trusted to a jury, which is a board of examiners appointed by ENA. 
Members of the jury are well-known experts in their areas and carry 
out their responsibilities with utmost integrity. The broad principle 
observed in the evaluation is that 20 per cent of marks are allotted 
to Internship, and the remaining 80 per cent to Academic Studies of 
idiich 60 per cent remain with the jury and only 20 per cent with the 
instructors. The identity of the trainees is kept confidential— to 
keep the examiners unbiased. At the end of the two year period, the 
final order of merit is prepared. And with it begins the most criti- 
cal function of allocation to various corps and ministries. The 
trainee getting the highest marks in the list is the first to choose 
his employer, but the choice follows the all too well-known predict- 
able lines. The first six or seven in the list, the cream of the 
cream, generally, choose the conseil d’etat (the most prestigious 
corps) and those below in ranking opt for court des comptes and ins- 
pection generale des finances. The corp de prefecture and the diplo- 
matic corps are generally chosen by those who cannot get into the 
first three. These are the three or five elite corps or services in 
France. Those below this number have to opt for various ministries 
and departments and they become Administrative Civil. The range of 
choice goes on diminishing as one goes gown the list; to leave some 
semblance of choice even for the last candidate in the merit list— no 
one fails at ENA — the pol icy of the government is to notify more jobs 
than students under training. Thus, even the last trainee has a 
choice: he may choose out of ten or so jobs offered, all of equal 
level . Even the last job offered to the ENA product assures a com- 
fortable life but every year two dr three trainees refuse these left- 
over jobs, resign and join private sector which eagerly welcomes 
them. Such trainees have to refund their salaries while getting out 
of government. Ihe label of ENA is most prestigious in the market and 
private sector organisations wcxild be too willing to bear the charge 
in order to get an ENA trainee. This is equally true of the products 
of Ecole Poly technique. 

Continuous competition among the trainees is thus a cardinal 
principle of training in France— both at ENA and the Ecole Poly- 
technique. In France, competitiveness^ is an integral part of the 
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social culture. The device of eKamimtion during training keeps alive 
the spirit of competition, which brings for the best traits in the 
human personality; and the best among the best must be graded high 
,and suitably compensated. Without examinations, training will not 
produce the optimum results. There must be a cause for fighting and 
examination during training supplies the cause. So runs the argument 
of- the defenders of the practice. For full two years, the trainees 
compete with each other for the same career, which may possibly 
affect the social elimate at EN^>.. The author discussed with the ENA 
staff the question of soical relationship among the trainees and the 
general view appears to be that it is not alwAys' very wholesome. A 
senior official at ENA pointed out in the course of discussion with 
the author: *The social relationship among the eleves (students) is 
not unfair but nor are the trainees friendly with each other*’. ”As 
the trainees compete for the same career they are careful not to help 
each other”. The Fulton Committee on Civil Service appointed by 
Great Britain in 1968 noticed among the ENA trainees ”a degree of 
competitive tension that is sometimes unhealthy”.^ 

One may also note the view of those who have been successful in 
entering the ENA. A very widely held view is that t:he candidates for 
the higher civil service examination have to work very, very hard to 
get into ENA but once in it, every one is sure of a comfortable life 
career with satisfactory salary and other perks and the two years’ 
stay at ENA is not one marked with tension and hostility. ”We take 
the things in their strides”, remarked one who was at ENA a few years 
back. 

The content of training and the precise mix of its various compo- 
nents have undergone revision from time to time to keep it up to 
date. All the courses of study are compulsory and every one regard- 
less of the stream he has come from is made to study all of them even 
though a subject may not be related to his actual career. Thus 
members of the diplomatic corp studies public law and' other subjects 
while those in the corp of prefectures leam international relations. 
Indeed, no one knows \diat job he would hold, for allocation is done 
at the end of two years. One advantage of every one reading the same 
subjects is that when they leave ENA and go out to different spheres 
of administration each has a means of communication with others. 

T^ arrangement of every trainee studying the same subjects was a 
later development. Earlier, the training at ENA, was divided into 
four specialisms: administration, economics, social affairs, and 
international relations. These specialisms were a hang-over of the 
past when every ministry and corps recruited its own officers and 
itselfimparted training to them. At ENA, there was no relationship 
between specialisation and the career one was to eventually pursue 
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and, therefore, this arrangement was discontinued in 1958» Since 
then, every trainee attends the same courses. Likekdse the behaviour- 
al science input in training was discarded in view of the unbalancing 
influence it produced aniong the trainees. The total duration of 
training has also varied. Till '^986 the training lasted for two years 
and six months. Since then, its duration has been fixed at two 
years “'“'One year for internship and the remaining one year for Aca- 
demic Studies. 

One may also note a few other attributes of training of adminis- 
trators in France. Being fully practice-oriented, training is design- 
ed to convert the graduates into technical personnel capable of 
conducting administration-ostensibly along lines hitherto observed. 
In other words, it has the effect of reproducing the administration, 
carrying forward both its strengths and weaknesses. It, in other 
words, does not make any attempt to- identify gaps in the existing 
administration and fill them up. At present, the training at ENA does 
not appear to be futuristic, at least to a degree desired by the 
emerging ecological changes. A larger part of the training input has 
traditionally flowed from civil servants who have been coming to ENA 
for lectures, and the emphasis. they generally lay upon is on the 
existing rather than on what should exist. jNor is there much academic 
stimulation provided in the training. 

Before the present paper is concluded, a general observation seems 
warranted. The ENA system is apparently built upon competition, but 
the competition takes place in a society characterised by differing 
levels of cansciousness. In such a context, brilliance itself 
includes capacities to overdbme social handicaps, which in the 
process tilts the balance in favour of groups having socialisation 
advantages. In short, underneath the ENA system operates a subtle 
social discrimination, especially ^len it comes to the elite corps in 
the civil service. Social selection by manners may not be a totally 
incorrect, inapt and irrelevant comment on what happens in the ENA 
system and this is powerfully legitimised by the competitive system 
of recruitment. This is not peculiar to France: in countries where 
the social status of the public bureaucracy is high the elite groups 
in the society are apt to reproduce themselves in a convex form in 
the higher reaches of its mandarinate. 

PRE-ENTRY AND IN-SERVICE T^ 

The foregoing relates to the initial training of newly recruited 
civil servants in France. A.discussion of the present topic shall 
remain incomplete without a reference to the pre-^entr^^^ in-^service 
training in France. The state in France has made arrangements for 
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the benefit of the individmls preparing for the higher civil service 
competitive examinations. Facilities are provided to candidates 
taking the external as well as internal examinations. •Specialised 
Institutions has been created and attached to the universities for 
the benefit of the students seeking a government career. The serving 
civil servants are given special leave with pay for one to tw years 
to attend inter-ministerial centres to prepare for examinations. 
Those who do not succeed may rejoin their government posts. 

As regards in-service training, it is not much developed or or- 
ganised in a definite form in France. The higher civil servants, 
especially those belonging to the three controlling corps have a most 
varied career. They move from ministry to ministry and even accept 
assignments in both public enterprises and private sector. This 
renders planning of effective in-service training very difficult even 
th(X3gh short-term training programmes and seminars of varying dura- 
tion are getting organised, especially for the specialist personnel. 
The dominant belief, however, appears to be that with sound initial 
grounding, the mandarins do not much need in-service training. Nor 
does France seemingly see any empirical reason for activating itself 
in this regard. The civil service is functionally adequate, effi- 
cient and motivated — traits which apparently do not necessitate 
mounting of institutional in-service training. 

An absence of widely developed in-service training is presently 
compensated by the ingrained habits of self-study and reflection on 
the part of the mandarins. Mention in this respn^ct may be made of an 
interesting innovation in the French public administraticn. This 
needs some discussion. 

Ref lection Clubs 

The Fourth Republic was a period of continuing political fluidity 
in France, vAiich made some civil servants feel concerned about the 
country's affairs and discover ways and means of moving it forward. 
It was a turbulent age for France; and some senior civil servants and 
university professors responded to the challenge by deciding to meet 
together and exchange views and opinions periodically. The first 
such * ref lection club* was formed around the fifties. To signify t^^ 
role and responsibility of the civil service in the society, it was 
named after a distit^uished civil servant who was in the forefront of 
the resistance movement during the World War II and who met his end 
at the hands of the Nazis. Soon, some politicians also joined, and 
many such clubs emerged, mostly in Paris where like-minded civil 
servants, university professors and politicians began to meet- perio- 
dically, discuss the current problems and reflect on possible solu- 
tions, In the course of time, they become ideologically based and 
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became forums for vigorous, even if somei^^at polemical, discussion of 
country's political and other problems, Though their importance have 
declined in the eighties, consequent on the end of ideology, so to 
say, nearly ten such reflection clubs are still influential where 
like-minded top civil servants, politicians and acaders|ics meet ard 
debate on country's emerging problems., concerns and issues. These 
clubs serve the purpose of keeping higher .civil servants well Inform- 
ed about the problems of the society in general and of public admini- 
stration in particular. 


REFEREIGRS 

1. The grandes ecoles are specialised institutions, not a pert of 
the universities. A few of them are privately run but most are 
created by the state. Though their number is very small compared 
to universities and othe.r institutions of higher learning they 
accotrt for nearly all higher civil servants.. Entrance to them 
is through a fiercely competitive examination, called coiKXXirse. 
In order to expect success, the applicants have to make special 
preparation for two or three years after their baccaplearate. 
Admission in them itself signifies high achievement in the 
society. The, most well-known are the Ecole Polytechnique and the 
Ecole National d' Administration. 

2. See Shriram Maheshwari, The Higher Civil Service in Jaqpan, New 
Delhi, Allied Publishers, 1987, pp. 290. 

3. It is like India's public works department. The Indian reader 
must be told that the prestige \diich this corps enjoys in France 
is enormous, second only to the corps of engineers. 

4. In France, teachers are categorised as civil servants. But in 
academic discussions, a distinction between the tm groups is 
generally maintained. 

5. In India, the 'servicification* is done by the recruiting agency 
as soon as the recruitment process is completed; In France, this 
is done at the end of training, depending on the marks obtained 
during the period, of two-year training. 

One may note that India's Kothari Committee on Recruitment 
Policy and Selection Methods (1976) made a recommendation that 
the allocation to the various services be made after assessing 
the performance of the trainees at the Lai Bahadur Shastri 
Natioml Academy of Administration, on the recommendation of the 
Lhion Public Service Commission. The recommendation was not 
accepted by the Government of India on the plea that "this will 
involve reorganisation of the Academy". The allocation of suc- 
cessful candidates to different services is, thus, made on the 
basis of marks in the main examination and interview, taking 
consideration the carxiidates* preferences. The Committee’s 
recommendation in favour of allocating the candidates to the 
various services after they have completed their training is 
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based on the argument that servicification would become more 
scientific if this is dene after watching the candidates^ per- 
formance during the period of training and in the post-training 
test. It is a theoretically sensible recommendation, but in 
practice may lead to highly undesirable results. Unfortunately, 
the general level of integrity in India is presently not very 
high, and it is not safe to delay or defer the process of 
servicification. The interval between the main examination and 
the post-training test is too brief to make the ’servicifica- 
tion’ really objective. At the same time, it is long enough for 
the blue-eyed boys and girls to mobilise support and gain entry 
into the more prestigious services. It is, therefore, very 
proper that servicification in India is made exactly when the 
results of the competitive examiriation are announced. 

6. In France, civil servants have the freedom to take up teaching 
assignments and accept the pa^mient. 

7. See Theodore Zeldin, France 1848-1945: Intellect and Pride, 
Oxford, Oxford University Press, 1980, pp. 269-74, 

8. Report of the ODminittee on the Civil Service (Chairman: Lord 
Fulton), cmnd. 3638, London, HMSO, 1968, p. 135. 
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Management Development in Public 
Administration : The Experience of Sri Lanka 


H.S. WANASINGHE 


IT IS nearly half a century since- most Asian countries emerged from 
their colonial dependence or turned away from their pre-modern state 
and embarked on a process of administrative modernisation. During 
this period, these countries have experienced rapid ‘changes in the 
socio-economic 5 technological and political milieu in uhich their 
administrative systems were called upon to function. As they approach 
the twentyfirst century, their administrative systems face even more 
complex changes in their functional milieu. 

Sri Lanka has been no exception to this experience. In trying to 
cope with the challenges posed by development imperatives , attempts 
ware made to restructure and reform the administrative system as 
well as to upgrade the public service which operates the system. This 
article seeks to understand arid evaluate the manner in which Sri 
Lanka has, oyer this period, utilised and improved training for the 
puipcse of upgrading its public' service. It would not attempt to 
provide a historical account of the development of public service 
training, but would appraise the process, assess the present situa- 
tion and seek to understand future needs and the manner in which they 
should be met . 

In doing so, the article would proceed on the basis that the 
citizens of a den loc ratio polity have the fundamental right to expect 
that the administrative system which serves them meets certain basic 
requirements and possesses certain basic characteristics. First of 
all . it should be efficient in the utilisation of public resources 
and in the delivery of public services. Secondly, it should be effec- 
tive in the achievement of developmental and service goals set for 
it. Thirdly, it must be cortinuously responsive to the concerns and 
needs of the public good. Fourthly^ it should be accountable to the 
public and.,, finally, it needs to be forward looking and should have 
the institutional capability to generate internal changes in response 
to the changes in its task environment. 

In any administrative system, the extent to which such; public 
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expectations are met would depend on the quality of the public ser- 
vice cadres vtio constitute its human resource. Public administrators 
in a democratic polity have, therefore, to be regarded as constitut- 
ing a distinct profession, the practitioners of which need to be 
equipped to provide the country with such administrative system. The 
question which this article seeks to address is to what extent the 
administrative system of post- Independent Sri Lanka has been success- 
ful in developing public administration training to produce such 
practitioners . 

Background 

The statement, made by an official committee in 1965, that ^ '‘the 
government has had no conscious policy and programme to train syste- 
matically its public service to meet the managerial requirements of 
a developing economy*’ vividly describes the situation as regards 
public service training wlrdch prevailed in the first two post-Inde- 
pendence decades. The same two decades had also witnesses the begin- 
nings of profound socio-political changes in the Sri Lankan society. 
The passing years had also highlighted the increasing role of modern 
technology in the resolution cf the country’s development problems. 
Bit, there was no significant change in the level of professionalism 
of the public administrators. Thus, there was a glaring gap in the 
capability of practitioners to professionally cope with the changes 
in the environment and with the demands of technology, as underlined 
by the official committee mentioned earlier. 

It was in October 1966 that the Academy of Administrative Studies 
(later named the Sri Lanka Institute of Development Administration) 
was established in response to the warning sourxled by the official 
committee and training began to receive some measure of recognition. 
Even so, the past two decades have witnesses significant variations 
in^ the level of attention training has received from the political’ 
level and from the leaders of the public service itself. It has 
ranged from active support to benign neglect or uneasy tolerdhce. 

Wbdlst training in the public service as a whole has been affected 
by the prevalent ambiva3.ent attitude, the severest impact on the 
country’s development has resulted from the gaps in capaMlity 
amongst the management cadres. Since the coimtry achieved indepen- 
dence, there has not only been a general increase in normal govern- 
mental activities themselves , but there has also been a sighif leant 
expansion in the nature, scope and diversity strains on the (Govern- 
ment's organisation, management systems and manpowt^r. & 
warnings have been sounded that if development goals are to be 
achieved, the significance of improved management capability through- 
out the total administrative system cannot be overemphasised. Man^ 
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ment development, thus, lies at the heart of the development manage- 
ment problem in Sri Lanka, This article would, therefore, focus its 
attention on training of development managers within the Sil laiten 
administrative system. 

Present Ccsntext 

There has, certainly, beerv an expansion of management training in 
the public service during the past two decades. A variety of institu- 
tions and programmes, aimed at managerial groups,. dot the administra- 
tive scene. Relative to the size of the country and its administra- 
tive system, the investment on these has been not insignificant. 
However, the results have been less than gratifying and Sri Lanka 
continues to face serious problems of management inadequacy. 

Two basic factors affect the problem which Sri Larika faces in 
regard to training of development managers. The first is that p>ublic 
administration has yet to be recognised as a distinct profession with 
its special demands of knowledge, expertise and attitudes. Neither 
the society nor its political and administrative leaders subscribe to 
a need for developing a special cadre of managers for public adminis- 
tration. The technical skills or intellectual capacities acquired in 
the proocess of tertiary or secondary education have been accepted as 
being adequate for public administration management. The second is 
that, within the society and at the lev'el of its political and 
administrative leaders, there has been inadequate appreciation of the 
increasing level of sophistication and complexity of the development 
process and its tasks which the administrative system is required to 
manage. 

The consequences of these factors are evident. One is the in- 

adequac}; c>f training and development of managerial cadres at their 
induction resulting in a failure to provide them with a base of 

professionalism. The second is the inadequate recognition of the role 

of continuing career-long training in equipping managers to meet the 
challenges of the emerging demands of sophistication and complexit> 
of the development process. These, in turn, have contributed to a 
series of constraints and weaknesses in the field of management 
training. 

The first of these contraints is the inadequacy of funding for 
management training whether it be for capital investment or for 

programmes. Budgetary provision for both lags far behind requirements 
and continues to rank low in priority. The second is the lack of 
recognition of public administration training as a profession which 
impedes the attraction of the best material available as trainers 
Thus, Sri Larika continues to face a problem of inadequacy of trained 
trainers. This, whilst posing difficulties at every level of train- 
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ingj constitutes a special constraint at the level of management 
training. A third constraint is the absence of integration of planned 
management training with career development which particularly 
affects the motivation for participation in training. 

Whilst, as stated earlier, there has been a growth in the activity 
of management training, a continuing weakness has been the fractured, 
uncoordinated and ad hoc character of the arrangements. This situa- 
tion is contributed to by the absence of a central focal point within 
the administrative systen. for policy coordinacion on training. The 
fractured character of the; arrangements contributes not only to sub- 
optimal utilisation of resources but also to an absence of substan- 
tive interaction amongst the different programmes as well as to an 
excessive narrowness of their focus and orientation. 

All these constraints and weaknesses flow from a major central 
deficiency, namely, the absence of an authoritative national training 
policy for the public service which would serve as a system-wide 
mandate for training J vest the necessary authority in a central focal 
point, s.nd ensure the flow of financial and human resources. 

Ifie Future 

This is the situational context from which one has to begin the 
enquiry as to what the future activities should be to enhance the 
effectiveness of the effort at management development. Perhaps an 
assessment of the future key tasks of public management in the Sri 
Lankan society would be an appropriate point for initiation of such 
an enquiry. These could be drawn from the society’s current state of 
economic, social and political development as well as recent and 
imminent changes therein. The last 12 years of the twentieth century 
would be an appropriate time frame for doing so. 

The current level of the gross national product and the clearly 
articulated aspirations of the people in terms of the quality of 
life, work expectations and equity, underline the main preoccupation 
of public management as being the ensuring of accelerated growth and 
development of the economy and of the modernisation of society 
through the harnessing of modern technology. The tasks involved in 
this preoccupation, however, do not arise in a vacuum but in a more 
than ordinarily complicated socio-political environment. 

A critical factor in the political environment is that the country 
has j for the first time in its post-independence history, set in 
motion a process of devolution of hitherto centralised political and 
administrative responsibility and authority. Occurring as it does 
after four decades of growth of a centralised polity, the process is 
fraught with a myriad of pitfalls, v^ich, if not overcome with sensi- 
tivity yet purposeful ly , would permanent ly harm the process of de- 
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velopment and modernisation. Thus, managing and stabilising the pro- 
cess of devolution would be a key task of the public managers of 
tomorrow. 

At the same time, the social environment is characterised hy an 
endemic si.tuation of confrontation and conflict involving physical 
violence. Ethnic conflict has been joined by the confrontational and 
conflict prone approaches to problem solving of the frustrated youth 
whilst inward looking and outward looking attitudes clash ove:' moder- 
nisation. Underlying these is the four decadae old and still un- 
resolved class-based confrontation which continues to simmer. All 
these have now reached a point in which they are mutually reinforc- 
ing. Whilst, on the one hand, they intensify the urgency of the tasks 
of development and modernisation, they make the resolution of issues 
involved in the tasks even more difficult and risky. Conflict manage- 
ment, thus, would figure prominently in the task menu of public 
managers of Sri Lanka in the run-up to the twentyfirst century. 

This task profile of the public managers of tomorrow underscores a 
significant fact, namely, that their training needs would be qualita- 
tively different from what has obtained in the past. The Administra- 
tive Reforms Committee, in its report on training and career develop- 
ment, sought to highlight some of these needs. In doing so, the 
"ommittee stressed the need for developing group cohesiveness, conti- 
nuous exposure to new technological developments and to new thinking 
on development related issues, for sharpening of policy analysis 
skills, for an understanding of the changing development milieu, 
goals and processes and for an appreciation of the requirements of 
public accountability. 

The future task profile, as outlined earlier, and its training 
needs highlighted above have implications for the approach to and 
organisation of management training in the public service. It is 
necessary, therefore, to assess what these implications are. 

To begin with, a change is necessary in the perception of the 
management group Itself. Hitherto, there has been no holistic percep- 
tion of the management group within the administrative system as a 
single group* with a common role. The group and its role have been 
identified via sectarian occupational sub-groupings. Such an identi- 
fication has contributed to a state of continuous sub-group interest 
based tension within the management group. The future calls for a 
major change in the approach to management training. The emphasis 
should be on ’’training of managers who happen to be involved in 
specific occupational functions’^ rather than on ’’training of specific 
occupational caderes involved in performing management tasks”. The 
e.tiphasis in the future would need to be on the common management 
roles and functions of this group rather than on their several 
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occupatiomi specificities. 

This calls for special emphasis on induction training for all 
inductees to the management group to provide those coming in from 
different streams of occupational training and education with a 
common management approach and capability as well to motivate them 
to share a common management umbrella. The physical facilities for 
such induction training would, obviously, have to be common to 
support the intended objective. 

It also underscores the importance of frequent common programmes 
of management training throughout the career progression of the 
management group. In the coming decade, the changes in the environ- 
ment of the administrative system would be so rapid and frequent that 
they would call for a significant increase in the frequency of expo- 
sure of the management group to in-service training. This factor 
would need to be built into the career structures of the management 
group if this objective is to be achieved. 

Throughout the alicve discussion, the emphasis has been on deriving 
the content of management training from the compulsions which flow 
on the administrative system from its political, social and economic 
environment. In order to be effective in doing so, the institution 
responsible for management training and its trainers would require 
heavy backing from continuing research. One serious shortcoming which 
has been observed in regard to management training in Sri Lanka has 
been its heavy dependence on foreign sources for its training 
material which, as a result, has tended to be prototype material 
without specific relationship to the milieu in which the country’s 
managers function. There has been hardly any research into issues 
related to development in Sri Lanka which could provide an indigenous 
base for the development of training material. 

The Administrative Reforms Committee has already drawn attention 
to this shortcoming as well as to the dearth of qualified management 
trainers. Both these have, therefore, emerged as areas for priority 
corrective action in which investment of resources would be 
necessary. 

Given the prevalent situation in regard to training in public 
management in the country, it is clear that the Sri Lanka Institute 
cf Development Administration would have to play the lead role both 
in induction as well as in in-service training for the management 
group. The physical facilities in which the induction and in-service 
training are housed should be comnK)n regardless of the occupational 
sub-groupings and the programmes should be so designed as to bring 
the sub-groups together into continuous inter-action rather than to 
keep them separate. Given the nature of the future role of the 
management group, these two elements cannot be too strongly 
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emphasised. 

A final requirement is a focal point within the administrative 
system to coordinate the nat5.onal policy, the allocation of resour- 
ces, as well as the activities of the different institutions which 
constitute the training network. Whilst the need for such a focal 
point is evident for public service training as a whole, its import- 
ance in regard to management training is specially critical. The 
experience of the Sri Lanka Institute cf Development Administration 
filling the void was not only not particularly successful, it dis- 
tracted the Institute from its basic role of being the key instrument 
of management development. 

All these, as the Administrative Reforms Committee has pointed 
out, need to be incorporated in a National Training Policy for the 
public service if the fiiture programme of action is to receive the 
necessary system-wide support. The absence of such a National Train- 
ing Policy has been a serious drawback to the growth of public ser- 
vice training, including management training, in Sri Lanka. Its 
absence tended to convey a lack of political commitment to trait ing, 
impeded the flow of resources to training activities and affectcxi the 
motivation of public servants, particularly of managers, for partici- 
pation in training activities. 

CONCLUSION 

The task that awaits the leaders of the administrative system of 
Sri Lanka in reforming management training in the public service is 
indeed a daunting one. Particularly, challenging is the task of 
changing perceptions and approaches. What is clear is that a mere 
linear progression on the paths followed earlier would totally fail 
to produce the required changes and would only serve to perpetuate 
’the irrelevance of management training to the task demands of the 
administrative system. Failure to initiate and implements the Changes 
would contribute to a continued misutilisat ion of scarce resources. 

The signs are that this reality is now increasingly recognised at 
decision-making levels. The tragic and costly consequences of the 
management inadequacies in the development management system can no 
longer be ignored. The constitution of the Administrative Reforms 
Committee itself, with its very wide terms of reference, was a recog- 
nition of the problem. Now that the Government has commenced the 
process of implementation of the ARC recommendations, it is to be 
hoped that the reforms in regard to management training would proceed 
"apace.:^ ■. . ■ ■ ■ 
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Foundational Course in the National Academy 
of Administration 

S.N. SADASIVAN* 

BEPOEE THE introduction of competitive examination in 1853, the 
personnel of the English East India Company were partly nominated by 
the court cf directors ard partly by the board of control. All 
nominees, however, had to undergo training for a period of two years 
in the East India College at Haileybury. Most of the recruits to the 
conpany services were from the British middle class and training 
given to them at the East India College was aimed at equipping them 
for a life in a distant land, Indie and running an administration to 
promote the imperial interests. Nevertheless, the question of taming 
a country which had a highly discriminatory, arbitrary and confus- 
ingly complex way of administering justice, to the notion of the rule 
of law, was uniformly stressed. 

INTRODUCTION 

With the formation of the Indian Civil Service (ICS) and the 
intakeipf Indians into it, the emphasis of the training system was on 
liberal aristociatic values and most part of the training curriculum 
was made heuristic in practice. A great amount of freedom within the 


The v^ter taught political theory, public administration and com- 
parative administration in the National Academy of Administraticn for 
approximately 15 years. He was largely instrumental in suggesting 
several reforms including organising the first syllabut. in public 
administration ard tutcrship and counsellor ship for probat^viners. He 
has also impressed upon the authorities , the need for abolishing the 
Academy as a centre of all-India competitive examinations of the 
Union Public Service Ccmmission and sending non- IAS probationers 
taking their competitive examinations again, a their respective 
departments in order that the effect ivity of the foundational course 
could be enhanced. 
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organisational framework was n^acie available to the trainee in order 
that he might develop self-confidence to exercise his authority 
independently in social situat ions with caution and his mental 
horizon might expand to use his discretion in appropriate decisional 
contexts. 

There was insistence on personal integrity and personal virtues 
that would enhance the prestige and dignity of the public office in 
the eyes cf elite section of society. Training period was, by and 
large, a social occasion to make readjustments preparatory to the 
entry into an imperial order. 

The change of socio-political situation, brought about by inde- 
pendence, led to the discontinuance of the ICS and the constitution 
of the Indian Administrative Service (IAS) as an entirely indigenous 
bureaucracy. Along with the IAS, a number of other services were 
created to make Indian bureaucratic system indeed gigantic. 

The training system evolved for the ICS has already been dubbed 
alien and unsuited to the needs of democratic India, and therefore, 
the problem of training the recruits to the IAS assumed such a signi- 
ficance as to engage the attention of the highest political levels. 
In, a Westminster type parliamentary set-up, the institutional model 
for civil service training cannot be aiiything different from the one 
evolved by the British and finally a school in Delhi was set up to 
train the recruits to the IAS. The IAS Training School imparted the 
same type of instruction as had been received by the probationers of 
the ICS except the part that fostered British Interests in India. 
Its accent was on the culture of the generalist and attributes such 
as integrity, impartiality and probity in the context of civil 
service doctrines namely, neutrality, anonymity ^^nd continuity. 

Prot)ationers of the other services had theli pre-entry training in 
their own departments or departmental training units or institutions 
or in the Staff College, Shimla. The recruits of one service hardly 
got an opportunity to mingle with those of ether services to build up 
within the broad formal structure of the government , an informal 
organisation which would contribute to mutual understanding, inter- 
personal cordiality and elimination of conflicts that marred effi- 
ciency . In a country of self- isolating castes, each service sought 
to create an insularity that added to bureaucratic rigidity, rivalry 
and dispersion of efforts. 

SETTING UP OF THE NATIONAL ACADEMY 

Advice from several sources had convinced the political leadership 
of the necessity of bringing together the recruits to the various 
services ixi one training centre to undergo for a specific |>eriod 
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common instruction in an environment that facilitated promotion of 
comradery. In 1959, the IAS Training School situated in Delhi and 
the Staff College, Shimla were amalgamated to form the National 
Academy of Administration to be the institution for the foundation 
course of probationers of all services and professional training for 
the IAS. 

The: considerations of politics that had gouf" into its location in 
Mussoorie, a hill station, geographically isolated from the rest of 
the country except for a single winding road link often breached by 
climatic onslaughts in the forms of landslide and erosion, and known 
for its tortuous and bitter winter extending over six months, need no 
admission. The unsuitability of Mussoorie as a national training 
caitre for the direct recreiits to class I services, later on was 
admitted and a new campus for the National Academy of Administration 
was fully developed between 1962 and 1973 but only to house the 
Jawaharlal Nehru University again, obviously, for political reasons. 

There has been nc examination as to how far a complex designed and 
built for civil service training in the country/, would be fit for 
establishment of a university nor- has there been a murmur of protest 
from any quarters not excluding the opposition parties against the 
waste involved in such an arbitrary conversion. No civil servant in 
any advisory position has demonstrated a persuasive influence to 
impress upon the concerned politicians in authority that there is an 
ostensible difference in the structural and infrastructual facilities 
required for civil service training and for imparting knowledge in 
universities. The fact that the necessities of training of an ad- 
ministrator for which recoveries will be made from him, are not the 
normal requirements of a university student, is also conveniently 
ignored. 

Role of Director of Academy 

The question of final location of the National Academy of Adminis- 
tration still has to find a wholesome ansv-er and unles. political 
leadership is farsighted and has complete comprehension of civil 
service system, and the modifications that it requires from time to 
time, the choice of a congenial place for training, will be made more 
by influences and pressures than by its needs as visualised by its 
objectives. The prolonging indecision in regard to the final loca- 
tion of the academy is a major handicap to the successful running of 
the foundational course. Training is an area which suffers from 
chronic political neglect and in which politicians in power are the 
least interested on accourft of intelligible reasons. 

There is of course, a perceptible resistance on the part of the 
senior civil servants to head a training institution mainly due to 
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their ambition to occupy positions of authority into ivhich intellec- 
tual inadequacies could be concealed and hierarchical distance con- 
tributing to self-importance could be enhanced- Some of those who 
are persuaded to accept the directorship of the academy utilised 
their relatively secure tenure j far away from the possibilities of 
political vigilance, for furthering the cause of their hobbles and 
crass obscurantism intelligibly enough in the mystifying name of 
cultural development. 

On the other hand, some others have subscribed to the view that a 
relaxation of the basic irorals bordering on a mild variety of epi- 
cureanism necessarily leads to the creation of an ideal atmosphere 
for civil service training. In 1966-67 the training advisory commit- 
tee presided over by D.G. Karve, unanimously recommended that a civil 
se 'vant who v\7as not required elsewhere, should not be selected to 
direct the affairs of the academiy. Even so, the political will 
seldom manifests to effect the selection of the director, discreetly 
and judiciously. It is perhaps' absolutely wanting in shifting the 
directorial nomination from the closed preserve of the bureaucracy to 
the free province of talents and higher attributes. 

Until now the political leadership has taken no durable interest 
in reforming civil service training or in applying correctives where 
it is not only demanded but has become imperative. The director is 
the pivot of the functions of the academy and he enjoys enormous 
powers as well as freedom for moulding generations of probationers to 
the tasks of nation building. He, of course, can use or misuse his 
vast authority. Rarely any political control is exercised over his 
domain so much so that a former director has indiscriminately resort- 
ed to retrenching the most efficient subordinate employees ard put to 
flight competent members of the faculty by insult and terror as 
passivity subordinated accountability. 

A dynamic, resourceful, intellectually brilliant, progressively 
disposed, equanimous and magnanimous directorship is indispensable to 
the effective , organisation of the foundational course in which pro- 
bationers belonging to various services, differentiated by their 
service appellations participate. The whole compartmentalisation of 
the services by graduated inequality demonstrates the unfailing in- 
fluence of the IAS over the political executive for the maintenance 
of its supremacy. The integration of the sei vices in a caste-ridden 
society, which is one of the aims of the foundational course, is 
impossible unless it begins in the National Academy of Administration 
under the leadership of a director, who has absolute faith in the 
doctrine of equality and a pov;erful mind tc discourage the behaviou- 
ral trends that foster oiscrimination based on service affiliations. 
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A prime objective of the foundational course is to bring the 
probationers within a disciplinary framework corducive to the promo- 
tion of the values cf a democratic society and to the establishment 
of cordial, if not ideal, interrelationships between the different 
services. Discipline in the academy has been the victim cf indigence 
except for a decade between 1966 and 1977 due to plurality of reasons^ 

Behavioural Problems — Status of Teachers 

A section of the probationers who take their entry into the 
services especially the IAS, as a transcendental triumph, turn 
cynical, insolent and conceited to disturb the scheme of training. 
Assuming omniscience when, in fact, knowledge begins iNjhere they have 
left it, to adopt a derisive attitude towards the instructional 
system in vogue, advancing their own reasons, which in fact at times 
is tacitly encouraged by some members of the staff styling as 
’directorial’ . 

While teaching talent in the country is uniformly limited, they 
expect unexcelled wisdom from an average speaker when their own 
capacity for imbibing or responding to fresh ideas is too meagre. 
Often unconventional ideas essential for revealing the strange 
characteristics and behaviours of society are frowned at and interac- 
tion between the speaker and the audience is reduced deliberately to 
heckling so that he should not develop the theme cf his talk. As 
individual identity can be submerged in the amorphous character of 
the crowd, innocence is often claimed and not seldom conceded. Their 
intolerance and impatience are mere demonstrated when ideas in favour 
of pregressive social change are expressed. At the very inceptive 
stage cf their career Itself, they not only stand fpr social status 
quo but are determined to take society back where it was found by the 
British. The arrogance of assumed omniscience is at once transformed 
into pliability of subservience, the moment the speaker happens to be 
a person who wields authority. 

The successful passing through the recruitment process beginning 
with a written examination, is indeed more a strategy of preparation 
than a sign of intellectual attainment, and the foundational course 
should provide an environment to open the closed mind of the pro- 
bationers to the expanding bori^con of knowledge. An unreceptive mind 
is responsible for priggish complacency that adversely affects ad- 
ministrative performance of a civil servant. Some members of the 
’directorial’ staff invested with the responsibility for enforcirg 
discipline, are inclined to establish proximity with patronising 
probationers with future anticipations and be too mild or indulgent 
to them. 

From the seventies, an indivious distinction has been driven into 
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the training personnel to divide them into ’directorial’ staff and , 
’academic’ staff and in providing an untenable but apparent justifi- 
cation for it, two bodies, namely, the directorial council and acade- 
mic council v-ere constituted. The ’academic’ staff were denied the 
p>ay scales prescribed by the University Grants Commission in order to 
put them below an average deputy director who often happens to be 
their trainee, a few years ago. 

The permanent training staff as also the core faculty of the 
academy is indisputably the ’academic' staff openly recruited on all- 
India basis but neither the quantum of their remuneration nor the 
length of their service determines their status in relation to offi- 
cers drawn from the services. Their perquisites are treated as 
matters of mere directorial grace. The belittlement implied in the 
treatment meted out to them, projects their images diminutively for 
the perception cf the probationers. Scarcely, therefore, a reputed 
or promising academic in the country ventures to compete for a 
training position in the academy and those who landed there under 
compulsions of unemployment ot under -employment, use it as a transit 
house. 

Problem of In discipline 

Directors, except a few, in succession have sought to vindicate 
the plight of the ’academic’ staff and their fioastration raising out 
of the lack of opporturity for promotion, and the gc>vernment at the 
political level seems to be unconcerned about their existence or 
importance. The discrimination practised against them was so open 
and unrestrained that one director often ordered their absence from 
the auditorium whenever probationers were addressed by high digni- 
taries to accorrniodate his obliging favourites from outside. Such 
humiliation invariably led to complete impairment of the ability of 
even the most outstanding among them to maintain the minimum essen- 
tial discipline in the classroom. The academy seems to be in total 
oblivion that respect tc a teacher is neither commanded nor demanded 
but it is simply given as his legitimate sccial due. 

The problem of indiscipline is faced more by eminent members of 
the faculty than by the mediocre. Indiscipline in the academy : s 
largely the making of probationers hailing from influential families 
with whom some staff members seek to curry favour or against whom 
they are little emboldened to move. The disciplinary action has been 
few and far between and if taken, the incidence has fallen on a 
probationer who comes within the category of lesser mortals. 

T^ the foundational course has to be sought in 
the capacity of the authorities for equal enforcement of discipline 
and their determination to uphold the dignity of the teacher aiid the 
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sanctity of his profession. If Aristotle has mentioned that in- 
equality is the cause of revolution, its ramifications that have 
penetrated into every aspect of the life in the academy ere the spjr 
for indiscipline within itself, 

SOME REHCDIAL MEASURES 

In the training systems of the continental countries, particularly 
of France, effective means are available for the elimination of the 
undesirable and the incompetent but in India, there is no device to 
get rid of a trainee unv'orthy of his service save by some form of 
disciplinary action, the legality of which is often subject to review' 
by the courts. If the foundational course is to serve its objec- 
tives, it must be the fiist stage to se^t at work a process of elimi- 
nat i-on . 

The written examination or oral interview prescribed by the Union 
Public vice Commission does rot constitute the means to assess the 
attributes aixl attitudes of the interviewees. At best, it is one of 
the several methods available for measuring some of their capabili- 
ties. Qualities like spirit of public service, honesty, integrity, 
rectitude, and sense of justice and intellectual earnestness which 
ere indispensable for a public servant, cannot be discovered except 
by persistent effort over a period of time. 

There is precipitate hurry among the majority of probationers to 
occupy the seats of authority without even a self-examination whether 
their acquisition of knowledge and skills has accorded their adequate 
intellectual strength for it. Those who fail to do justice to them- 
selves, will be tempted to do injustice to ethers. A fool-proof 
system which can annul subjective judgement, is an imperative re- 
quirement to weed out the misfits from the services during their 
probationary per ied, and the foundational course should form one of 
its major components. If necessarys the entire recruitment pattern 
should be radically transformed for achieving this end. 

Bureaucratic tinkering with the foundational course between 1965 
and 1967 has reduced its duration from six months to 16 week's whiclr 
is highly inadequate to serve its objectives. The aims cf the found- 
ational course are to promote among the probationers of the various 
services esprit de corps, motivate them to imbibe the basic profes- 
sional, administrative and human values, to impart to them basic 
knowledge of the constitution of India, political science, socio- 
economic system, law, Indian history and culture and public adminis- 
tration, to acquaint them with the use, of computers and to inculcate 
in them the importance of physical fitness for the development of 
individual personality. 
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The main constraint ir. the attainment of these goals is time. In 
the midst of the functioning of several clubs and societies and the 
enforced diversions like hiking and trekking, classroom activities 
leave only a dream effect on the probationers. The answer-papers"' of 
the majority of probationers bear testimony tc the fact that their 
conceptualisation is sub-normal and their organisation of ideas is 
bereft of logical skill and literary grace. Under political pres- 
sures, the Union Public Service Commission has inducted euphoric 
populism in the sphere of language with the result that there is no 
vehicle of effective expression either in terni> of mother tongue or 
English with which all regions of the country are familiar for the 
last 200 years. 

The probationers should be kep^t out of the polemic of language and 
until an Indian Icmguage in the natural course, by its own merit, 
replaces English, they must be encouraged to acquire proficiency in 
it. Overwhelming influence and the extensive utility of English in 
the world of rapidly advancing science, and technology, cannot be 
refuted by political prejudice or by setting against it the passions 
of ignorance. If English is western, the concepts of nation and 
national language are also equally western. 

It is through the association with the developed, the less 
developed reached its full development. Indian languages which have 
kept intimate relations with English during the last ICX) years, have 
made mpid advancement. English itself expanded as an international 
vehicle of communication not alone by scientific and industrial 
progress that the United Kingdom has made, but by its creative depen- 
dence on Latin and Greek and its borrowing from hundreds of dialects 
and tongues all over the world. The probationet s in order to be 
effective in their communication and expression, should be given an 
orientation in English during the foundational course emphasising on 
its grammar and composition which constitute its discipline. 


''The writer was examiner for one of their subjects even as late as 
1987 .'. . 
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[Reproduced from the report of ILO, Joint Committee on the 
^blic Services Secruitasents Trainlr^ and Career Develcsprent 
in the Public Service, chapter entitled "Training**, 
Geneva, IID, pp* 47-61.] 


THE IffiD for adequate training of public service staff is now uni- 
versally recognised. In order to run modem administrations, which 
are affected by numerous economic, social, structural and technologi- 
cal changes, staff require continuous further training just as in 
other sectors. The standard and efficiency of the public services 
depend to a large extent on their ability to adapt ar^, above all, on 
the competence of their staff. 

' Such training needs are particularly pronounced in the developing 
countries, ^ere the administrations must act as a driving force in 
economic and social development. Training and further training 
efforts have emerged as an absolute necessity for these countries 
since their iixJependence, owing to the shortage of qualified national 
staff. 

At the same time, the officials themselves feel the need for 
training that will allow them greater self-fulfilment in their 
working life and open up broader prospects of advancement for them. 
Moreover, many jobs require specific training and preparation which 
can only be provided partly by the educational system. 

THE VARIOUS TYPES OF TRAINING 

In Older to meet these requirements, systems of training public 
service staff have been established in nearly every country. To 
provide for the various stages of career development, they have taken 
the following forms according in the objectives pursued: 

(a) pre-empl03nnent training; 

(b) training of newly recruited staff; 

(c) further training; and 

(d) training for advancement. 

These different types of training are complementary and interde- 
pendent. The importance attached to one or another differs according 
to the country: some stress initial training, with less emphasis on 
further training, whereas in others, greater attention is paid to the 
latter, with its implications for advancement. The line of demarca- 
tion between the various types of training is, besides, difficult to 
draw at times. 

Fie-aiploy«i)i: 

This trainix^ is intended to supplement the general knowledge 
acquired at school and the university by more specific training 
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geared to the administration’s needs. It has become necessary because 
the knowledge acquired in the general system of education often no 
longer suffices for carrying out the administrative and technical 
tasks that must be performi^ by a modem administration. Specialised 
knowledge is required in the field of administrative sciences j 
management techniques, planning and decision'-making, budget and 
finance, and data processing. Moreover, there are specific functions 
in the public administration for ^lich no training is provided for in 
the general system of education. 

Tlie university system of many countries is no longer directed to 
the training of staff for the public service. However, various uni- 
versities and institutions of higher education have Included in their 
curricula courses in administrative science and public administration 
as the main or an optional field of study leading, in some cases, to 
degrees or diplomas in these subjects. Some interesting experiments 
have been carried out in this connection in various universities in 
the United States and Canada, as well as in Argentina, Australia, the 
Bahamas, Finland, the Federal Republic of Germany, the Netherlands, 
the Philippines, Portugal, Spain and Venezuela. In Poland, ample 
provision has been made in the higher schools for the further 
training of managerial staff. Similarly, the universities in 
Czechoslovakia have special graduate programmes for administrative 
training. In France, the universities hq^e to provide training for 
candidates for competitive public service examinations. 

Many developing countries award fellowships for comprehensive 
studies abroad in universities and institutes of higher education. 
However, such a policy raises problems; the students often prefer to 
remain in the host country on completing their studies rather than 
return to their own country or, if they do return, they consider that 
they are automatically entitled to enter the public service - often 
the main source of emplo 3 mient - which may create rivalry with gradu- 
ates fron local schools. Other problems also arise, such as the 
equivalence of national and foreign degrees and the maladjustment of 
studies abroad to national needs. Accordingly, a number of countries 
have in recent years, with international assistance or under 
bilateral co-operation agreements, set up their own public adminis- 
tration institutes and schools, better adapted to local circumstan- 
ces. At the same time, horizontal technical co-operation between 
developing countries in the field of public administration has consi- 
derably increased. 

A survey made by the International Institute of Administrative 
Sciences indicates that 85 developing countries have altogether 240 
public service training centres and schools. At the regional level, 
the United Nations has set up administrative training and research 
centres, such as the African Training and Research Centre in Adminis- 
tration for Development (GAFEIAD), the Asian and Pacific Development 
Administration Centre (APEAC) and. the Latin American Centre for 
Development Administration (CLAD) .^ The IlD’s regional labour ad- 
ministration projects (CRADAT and ARLAC in Africa, CIAT aixi CLAC in 
Latin America and the Caribbean, and ARPIA in Asia and the Pacific) 
have also played an iuportant part in the training of labour adminis- 
tration staff in the countries of these regions . The establishment of 
these regional institutes and centre has enabled many* countries to 
train their own adiflinistrative staff and thus to become less depend- 
ent on foreign personnel. 
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In souse developirsg countries, such as Malaysia and the 
Philippines, ^here large-scale efforts have been isskie ' to proinote. 
administrative training institutions, the governments award fellow- 
ships to persons who wish to pursue administrative studies, on 
condition however that they undertake to serve the ■ State for a given 
period on completing their studies. Ihe Governments of 'Argentina aiKi 
Veitezuela have conclxxied agreements with several national univer- 
sities for the administrative training of future public servants. 

However, the universities and public administration centres and 
institutes can contribute only to a limited extent to the pre-employ- 
ment training of public service staff. In most cases, it is the State 
itself that must provide for such training, and this it does either 
within the administration or in specialised training centres awi 
schools coming urder various ministries and administrations. 

Ihis latter approach relates primarily to specialised staff 
employed in the public services: customs officials, police, forestry 
officers, firemen, air controllers, meteorologists, surveyors, carto- 
graphers , judges , postal and railway officials , officials of the 
labour administration and^social, health and social security ser- 
vices, tax inspectors, etc.'^ 

Trainti^ of liewly Kecruited Staff 

Ibis training is intended primarily to introduce newly recruited 
staff to the jobs they are to perform and to adapt their knowledge to 
the duties for which they have been recruited. In some countries, 
this training is provided by means of induction courses designed to 
acquaint the new officials with the administration and its organisa- 
tion and functions. In other countries, it is more specifically job- 
oriented. 

The contents of the training obviously depend on the public 
service structures and the level of the duties to be assigned to the 
officials. In countries where the officials are recruited to perform 
different functions and jobs during their career, the initial 
training will thus take a different form and other directions than in 
systems v^ere appointment is made for a given job. Consequently, some 
countries take a more general approach to such training, considering 
that it should aim at enabling the staff to be assigr^ to various 
posts, thus creating a certain flexibility in staff management. 

In most cases, training is provided directly by the body or ad- 
ministration employing the officials, often in close co-q)eration 
with government training schools and institutions. 

In some countries, training is provided for certain categories of 
staff following recruitment but prior to taking up their duties. 
This is the case in France, for example, where the Ifetional School of 
Administration (ENA) and the regional institutes of administration 
(ERA) give theoretical courses arxi practical training to upper-grade 
administrative staff and most category A officials before they take 
up their duties. National schools of administration also exist in the 
countries of the Maghreb and French-speaking Africa. In Algeria, the 
training of middle-grade staff is provided by administrative training 
centres throughout the country. In the Federal Republic of (Germany, 
the training of middle-grade staff of the federal administration has 
been provided since 1979 by a professinal public administration 
school and comprises both theoretical courses and practical training. 
In Norway, the major government administrations have special schools 
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aM programmes for staff recruited from the educational' system. The 
Academy for Administrative Training in Pakistan gives preparatory 
training courses to officials of grades 16 to 17 ^o have passed the 
competitive examinations. In the USSR^ 'special educational establish- ' 
ments piovide whatever pre-einpIo 3 ment training is necessary for the 
public service. There' are also initial training programmes in 
Bangladesh and Haiduras for officials following recruitment. In 
Australia j the administrative trainee scheme carried out by the 
Public Service Board was one of the chief means of training newly 
recruited graduate staff , but it was suspended in 1981 for financial 
reasons. The various departments have, besides, become more aware of 
the need to make available directly training opportunities for their 
staff . 

Preliminaiy training is often provided during a probationary 
period. The officials are recruited first on a trial basis and must 
complete a probationary period within the administration, which may 
last from six months to three years according to the country and the 
level of recruitment. Daring this time, the trainees are employed in 
various jobs, where they may gain an idea of the range of admini- 
strative duties and prove their abilities. This practical training 
alternates with theoretical courses given either within the adminis- 
tration itself or in specialised schools. Experienced officials often 
contribute to the theoretical and practical training of the trainees. 
The training may also be given outside the duty station and even at 
times in the private sector. At the end of the trial period, the 
trainees are either confirmed in their job and given a permanent 
appointment if they have proved their abilities (often by passing an 
examination) or dismissed. This latter possibility is rather the 
exception. 

The probationary period is important not only for purposes of 
training but also for testing the abilities of the officials, who in 
many countries are engaged without prior administrative training. 
However, it often appears to have been reduced to a mere formality, 
with all the officials being instated definitely at the exd of the 
probationary period.'^ 

As pointed out in the general report submitted to the Joint Com- 
mittee at its Second Session, the standard of services performed by 
officials during their career also depends on the way in which they 
have been initiated to the work. ^ In a recent report, the Onit^ 
Nations also stressed that it is essential today for all newly re- 
cruited officials to receive preliminary training so that they may 
begin as soon as possible to perform their duties efficiently. 5 

flirther Trainit^ 

Further training is intended to keep up and improve the officials* 
knowledge of their work and to prepare them for new duties which they 
may have to carry out during their career. It has been made necessary 
to^y by the swift development of administrative and scientific 
knowledge and the technologies used in administrative work. Moreover, 
it supplements and brings up to date the experience gained in per- 
forming the actual job. 

In some countries, it may be intended to develop the general 
education of the staff, but in most cases it is geared to the admini- 
stration’s specific needs aixi the duties to be performed. Thus, the 
new training policy for public service staff announced by the 
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President of the Treasury Board of Canada stresses particularly that 
training inust be related directly to public servants * duties and 
responsibilities. Consequently » it was necessary to eliminate courses 
that 5 aimed less at broadening work skills than at personal develq)- 
ment, were not essential for training.^ 

'.In the United States ^ the Office of Personnel Managen^nt runs 
three executive seminar centres intended for training managerial 
staff and caixiidates for the Senior Executive Service. In Polaodj a 
system for management development provides for the training of execu- 
tive staff intended for positions of. responsibility. Hie Federal 
Academy of Public Administration in the Federal Repablic of Germany 
gives a course for officials ^o are to head a section or an agency 
as well as for those who have been promoted to a higher grade. In 
Venezuela j the national training system also provides for management 
development. In Italy j higher-grade officials are requirai to take a 
training course following their appointment to managerial posts. In 
Egypt, too, there are special programmes for the training of senior 
administrative staff. Training programmes for upper-grade or 
managerial staff exist in numerous other countries (e.g., Brazil, 
India, Mexico, Philippines). 

In recent years, further training has come to play an important 
part in the staff development and retraining entailed by structural 
and technological changes in administrations. This aspect of further 
training is dealt with another report submitted to the Committee.^ 

Some countries have recently recognised the need for special 
training for staff in direct contact with the public in order to 
improve the administration’s relations with the public. 

In a number of developing countries^ further training has acquired 
a new dimension because of the administrative reforms introduce in 
recent years. The training programmes adqpted in these countries have 
been linked to the reforms in an attempt to transform the public 
services through systematic staff training. Such programmes have been 
adcpted, for example, in Argentina, Brazil, India, Kuwait, Lebarai, 
Mexico, Nigeria, the Philippines, Senegal, Sudan and Venezuela. 

Tra±nit>g f or Mvancement 

Such training is intended to prepare the staff concerned {son»- 
times after a process of selection) to assumie higher responsibili- 
ties. In countries where the public service is organised according to 
different categories , measures intended to qpen up access to a higher 
category also come urxier this heading. 

As already mentioned in the chapter on recruitment, this type of 
training has also become very important in the internal training 
programmes for officials in the lower categories. Programmes designed 
to train officials for advancement to a hi^er cat^ory or to a post 
involving greater responsibilities exist in a number of countries. 
Training courses are given when advancanent involves a change of 
duties and hence skills. An examination is often required prior to 
promotion, in v^ich case the training is intended primarily to pre- 
pare the candidates for the various tests. Ihough such training is 
not yet very widespread, programmes are developing according to a 
variety of procedures. 

In France, such trainir^ is given to already employed officials 
*o are candidates for various internal competitions, held in 
addition to external competitions. It is given mainly by the adminis- 
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tration itself , in collaboration with various training centres, such 
as the Vocational and Advanced Training Centre of the Ministry of 
Economic Affairs and Finance and the Joint Staff Training Centre. In 
Belgium, courses are give for certain computer technicians who must 
prepare for examinations. Some departments also give courses to 
prepare officials for the examination required for promotion to the. 
grade of assistant office manager and the competitive examinations 
for the grades of clerk, minute-writer and administrative secretary. 
Some countries, such as Colombia and Cyprus, provide systematic 
advancement training for the staff of such specific services as the 
customs, air control, the forestry service, the postal and telecom- 
munications service, and the prison administration. In Kuwait, 
training is given pripr to promotion, according to the needs of the 
services concerned, and the services themselves present candidates. 
In Portugal, there are training courses for advancement in certain 
careers such as data processing, finance and the health services. In 
the Federal Republic of Germany, advancement within the career grade 
of senior officials is accompanied by a six-month scientific guidance 
course, given during the two and a half-year period of adaptation to 
the official's new duties. In Japan, the training is normally given 
after advancement, though in some cases it may also be given before. 
Austria, Finland and the United Kingdom state that training is nor- 
mally given independently of advancement when the nature of the job 
to be filled requires' special training or further knowledge. In 
Finland, however, the training is directly related to advancement in 
certain bodies such as the police force, the armed forces, the postal 
and telecommunications service and the railways. In Czechoslovakia, 
there is a career planning and training system for setting long-term 
training targets with a view to improving the officials* skills. The 
officials selected for advancement thus find their, training adapted 
to the future duties they will be required to perform in the higher 
post. 

A number of countries consider that training for advancement, 
besides being essential for preparing staff for duties involving 
greater responsibilities, also helps them to overcome the obstacles 
to the various categories and bodies of which the public service is 
composed. Such training thus tends to reduce certain inequalities and 
allows candidates with ability but without academic qualifications 
access to higher levels and posts in the public service. 

In some countries, the candidates called upon to take a training 
course for advancement are chosen by the administration itself. This 
is the case in the United States in particular, where candidates are 
selected on the basis of merit. 

In other countries, lastly, where such training does not yet 
exist, the possibility and means of introducing it are being 
examined. In Biirundi, for example, the Government is now carrying out 
studies to define the methods of ^vancement and training best suited 
to its services' needs. The Government of the Comoros has stated that 
once the practice of contimaous training has been sufficiently estab- 
lished, it may constitute a condition for advancement. 

TRAimm FACILITIES 

Since a large part of training takes place on entry to the public 
service or during employment, the facilities afforded by the adminis- 
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traCion to officials wishing to improve their training take on spe- 

cial importance. 

/ Most countries have adq^ted measures to enable officials to 
combine their jobs effectively with participation in varicxis courses 
and' practical activities provided for by the training prc^rammes. 
Officials atterding a full-time training course involving an inter- 
ruption in work normally remain in active service. The time required 
for the training is regarded as actual service; the salary ard .iiK)st 
allowances are paid^ and the training costs are covered as ’^ll by 
the administration taking the inititive for the training. Arrange- 
ments of this kiid exist in the great majority of the countries which ' 
replied to the IlD questionnaire. 

In a number of countries, in-service training is obligatory for 
public servants and is regarded as official work. This is the case in 
the Federal Republic of Germany, Japan, Kuwait, Mexico, Spain and the 
United Kingdom. In Czechoslovakia, the attendance of state workers at 
training courses becomes compulsory \dien they have agreed to parti- 
cipate. In Uruguay, compulsory training courses for candidates taking 
aptitude tests for managerial posts are given by the ISIational Civil 
Service Office. 

In other countries, diere attendance at in-service training 
courses is optional, the officials are encourged in various ways to 
participate. The most frequent motivation for registering for further 
training courses is the prospect of advancement. In this respect, the 
Government of Portugal states that the main reason for attending job- 
related training courses is the hope of faster career advancement 
owing to the higher standard of performance gained from the training 
acquired. 

In some countries, the participants are awarded a certificate on 
completion of the courses , which enhances their chances of winning 
internal recruitment competitions. This is the case in It lay and 
Spain. In Mexico, a certificate at testing the level of the training 
acquired is awarded for participation in the training courses and is 
regarded as an official certificate for purposes of advancement. 

In the United States, officials wishing to undergo training 
receive various types of assistance, ranging from the supply of 
teaching materials to the payment of their training, whether Internal 
or external. In Ghana and Senegal, officials v^o have successfully 
completed a training course may be entitled to a promotion. The 
Government of India widely advertises the training courses orgainsed 
by it so as to attract the greatest possible number of staff. The 
same holds true in many other countries. 

In the United Kingdom, besides the regular training courses for 
various categories of civil servants where attendance is compulsory, 
there are specialised training courses of interest to only certain 
public sector occupations. 

Many countries grant public service staff paid or unpaid educa- 
tional leave either to take part in training programmes orgainsed by 
the administration or the training establishments attached to it or 
to pursue l(^-term or short-term studies and training courses out- 
side the administration, at times even abroad. In France, established 
and non-established government employees who have completed three 
years* actual service in the administration are entitled, under the 
decrees issued in April 1981, to request during their career up to 
three years* inactive status or leave of absence for undergoing 
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training of their own choosir^. Such training must last at least 
three, months. ■ EKiring the training they retain social security cover- 
age and receive, during one year at most, , an allowance equal to 85 
per cent of their previous wage. In the USSR, officials may apply to 
the competent ■ establishments ( sp^ial advanc^ ^ training ' institutes , . 
institutes of higher' education,- institutions giving special courses, 
etc.) for training' to. improve their 'knowledge yiile^ "being" released ■ 
temporarily from active duty. Those whose applications are accepted 
retain their previous post and their basic salary. The cost of trans- 
port to the place of studies is paid in full, as well as hotel 
expenses, and some also receive a fellowship. In Finland, under the 
legislation on paid educational leaw which came into force in 1980 
and applies to both the public and the private sector, employees are 
entitled, over a three-year period, to an unpaid educational leave of 
nine months at most to undergo general or vocational training of 
their own choosing. In addition, government employees may be granted 
a lopg-term leave of absence with full or partial pay if the adminis- 
tration concerned considers that the training envisaged may be bene- 
ficial to the service. Similarly, the collective agreements for 
government employees in Sweden contain provisions entitling them to 
take 240 days ’ educational leave for each period of ten consecutive 
years of ser^ce. If the Government considers that the studies en- 
visaged are of particular importance, their full salaries are paj.d; 
in other cases, a certain deduction is made. In the Federal Republic 
of Germany, public servants may be granted special paid leave in 
order to attetxi training courses organised by state institutions or 
local authorities if such training is of interest to the service. The 
maximum length of sxxh training is 12 working days per year. In 
addition, special leave may be granted for language training abroad. 
The Government of Norway offers a training course for executive 
officers . Leaves of absence are granted if the' training envisaged is 
related to the official’s duties. However, the official must under- 
take to serve the State during a certain period after completing the 
training. In Canada, public employees wish to take part in long- 
term training programmes may requests leavesof absence without pay. 
In the United Kingdom, in addition to paid educational leave for 
taking conventional further training courses , some officials are 
entitled to take up to one year’s stu^ or sabbatical leave. Further- 
more, allowances, inclixiing payment of the salary throughout the 
leave, may be granted to staff at any level for the purpose of taking 
outside training. 

This measure does not apply, however, to temporary staff or to 
officers recruited or transferred to posts for which there are 
special training arrangements and allowances. 

In the Bahamas, officials who are required by the Government to 
take a course of training or study in the interest of the public 
service are granted educational leave with full pay. If the training 
envisaged is in the official’s own interest but not directly in the 
interest of the public service, he is required to me his paid annual 
leave for the purpose. If the duration of the course exceeds his 
leave entitlement, he may be granted an extension of leave without 
pay. 

In Japan, where training periods are counted as part of actual 
service, the salary is paid in full to officials attending even long- 
term training programmes. The Domei states in this connection that no 
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such guarantee exists for officials wishing to take training cairses 
of their own choosing and considers that paid educational leave 
should be granted in every case- 

Numerous other countries also provide for paid^ partially paid or 
unpaid educational leave 5 sometimes together with fellowships- 

In addition^ some countries grant paid educational leave to enable 
the officials to take courses of training in staff representation 
functions- In Finlandj facilities- for such -training are provided for 
by agreements concluded between the workers* and eii|>lcyers* organisa- 
tions. They are available to all staff having, responsibilities in 
connection with labour protection or the representation of employees 
within the undertaking or the administration. Ihese officials are 
entitled to one month’s leave with full pay, at most, as well as 
payment of travelling expenses and a subsistence allowance, to atteral 
training courses given by their organisations. In Switzerlarxl, five 
days* leave for every two-year period is granted for trade union 
trainixig. In the Federal Republic of Germany, the members elected to 
the administration’s staff council are entitled to paid educational 
leave for the purpose of attending the necessary training courses for 
discharging their staff representation functions- 1 h^ may also be 
granted three weeks ’ paid edii:atiafial leave during their term of 
office { three years ) . 

7C7CK 

Training has thus acquired growing importance in governments' 
staff management policies. Its development, however, still runs up 
against many obstacles. The necessary material and human resources 
are not always available- Ihe coordination and planning of training 
aixi further training would seem to be inadequate in mar^ cases. Ihe 
knowledge acquired in the training courses often has little bearing 
on the officials’ daily work. Moreover, the officials do not always 
have an q>portunity to apply the new knowledge acquired. Since 
training is a long-term process whose results are felt only after 
sometime has elapsed, continuous efforts and considerable means are 
required. It is regrettable that training should often be the first 
sector to be affected when econcanies have to be made in staff ex- 
penditure. 

Moreover, part of the efforts made hy the State to train public 
servants is lost effort for the government. Many officials and 
technicians trained for the public service at the State’s expense 
turn towards the semi-public or private sector where salaries are 
often higher. This phenomenon is particularly widespread in numerous 
developing countries where the State lacks the necessary financial 
means to pay officials salaries comparable to tho^se in other sectors. 
In these countries, the State has thus become ori*. of the major sip- 
pliers of skilled labour which, if not lost for the ',ountry itself , 
is lacking in the public service. 

SPECIFIC MEASURES PCE THE TRAINING OF Wtm 

Most governments which replied to the IIjO questionnaire stated 
that the adoption of special measures for the tn.ining of women could 
be considered contrary to the principle of equality between men and 
women since existing training facilities are open to all officials 
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alike. 

Some countries,^ however, have drawn up special programmes for 
encouraging and facilitating the training of women. In Belgium, for 
example, a seminar was organised in 1980' to enable female officials 
to prepare for positions of responsibility in the administration. At 
the federal level' in Canada,: the government 'departments have 'imple- 
mented a : series 'Of programmes ' f or - e jq^anding wonen's carrer opporturii--; 
ties,,' including' personal and vocational training, courses.' 'llie speci-,, 
fic measures adopted vary from orie province to another. In Quebec, 
the policy of eqi^l employment for women introduced in 1980 provides 
that specific measures (leave with pay and flexible timetables for 
purposes of stixty) are to he taken to encourage female employees, at 
every level of government, to take advantage of the training and 
further training programmes which the Government makes available to 
its employees. In Ontario, the Women Crown Employees Office was 
established in 1974 and has undertaken to explore and clarify the 
career goals of women and to plan ways and means of achieving them. 
Ample provision in this programme of action is made for training 
problems. Tne government departments have since adopted certain sug- 
gestions for improving the training of women. The Government of 
Saskatchewan has issued an administrative development diploma avail- 
able to persons employed in certain job categories where women are 
most rq)resented. 

In the United States, each government agency is required to 
develop an upt-^ard mobility plan as a aystematic effort in the staff 
management policy. Ihe main purpose is to improve career opportuni- 
ties for lower-level federal employees in operational jobs \iiere they 
are often unable to realise fully their potential abilities. Although 
not intended for them alone, these advancement plans are primarily of 
benefit to women vdio are concentrated in the operational staff cate- 
gories covered by the programme. The Dominican Republic also has a 
training programme intend^ primarily for office employees, most of 
whom are women. 

The Government of Kuwait states that women may be wholly released 
from their jobs in the administration to enable them to study during 
the training courses. However, this facility does not seem to be 
reserved for women alone. 

The Training Department of the Ministry of Consumer Affairs in 
Norway gives priority to applications from female employees when 
selecting officers allowed to attend training courses. Most of the 
places in the Ministry’s executive officer courses have in fact 
already been assigned to women since the majority of recruits are 
from the office sector. In the German Democratic Republic, the law 
provides for specific training for women. In the United Kingdom, 
proposals have been made to introduce a training course for women. 
Its aim would be to help them to prepare for careers in middle 
management by improving their occupational skills and knowledge. The 
Government of Sweden has organised child-care facilities for female 
employees attending training courses given by the State. 

There are also certain collective agreements at the local level 
that provide for preferential treatment for women in several fields.^ 
incl\xiing training. 
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mJMim OF STAFF OF LOCAL, REGICML ' m PROTIM^IAL AUTTORITIES 

;Ibe training of regional and local personnel has coly begun to 
develop, recently. Specific problems- make its organisation by the 
central authorities particularly difficult: the fact that staff are 
scattered out over the country, . the wide variety of duties assigned 
to -them' and the shortage of resources for training. In some 
camtries,: ' moreover, the development of general training pTOgrammes 
in checked by the' principle of local autonomy which does not allow 
the central authorities to take initiatives in this field. 

In' the conclusions ^lich it. adopted as its Second Session after 
studying these problems, the Joint Committee stressed the importance 
of vocational training for personnel of local, regional or provircial 
authorities -because of the increasingly iirportant arx! varied tasks 
entrusted to these authorities. Such training is also needed to 
develop career opportunities which, as the Committee also recognised, 
roust be provided to local employees to encourage them to fulfil their 
responsibilities properly. 

As a general rule, such trainirg is either given by the authori- 
ties themselves or organised by the central government. 

Trainiig Provided by the Local and Megional Authorities 

In some countries, especially those with a federal system or a 
strong regional tradition, the initiative for training is left to the 
local and regional authorities themselves. In the United States, for 
example, the training of state and municipal persont^l has expanded 
considerably over the last ten years and now accounts for a sizable 
share of the staff expenditure of these authorities. On recruitment, 
the employees are given initial training to acquaint them with the 
services to which they will be assigned, the duties they will have to 
perform and their conditions of work. Such training is usually given 
as in-service training, often by the employee's superior. Further 
training is also given for purposes of career advancement. Employees 
are authorised to attend course during working hours. In Italy, the 
local authorities (municipalities, provinces, regions) organise con- 
tinuous training and further training courses. Employees ^o register 
for these courses are considered to be on active duty ^ile they 
last. In the Federal Republic of (Germany, theoretical and practical 
training is given to junior managers of local authorities in schools 
and special institutes of the local administration. Middle and senior 
managers of the Lander are trained partly in the federal Govemnent's 
schools of administration. In Egypt, local employees are given in- 
service training in the form of lectures, case studies and field 
visits. In the USSR, training on behalf of local administrations and 
other state bodies is given in the educational institutions, where it 
is free. Employees may apply to the competent educate ml institu- 
tions for further training without losing their main job. 

In some countries, the local and regional authorities pool efforts 
in order to overcome the obstacles arising from an excessively rigid 
framework of regional or municipal bodies. In Finland, for example, 
the central organisation of municipalities has established training 
institutes to provide municipal personnel with any training ard 
advanced training they may need. Stixiies in theb'- institutes are 
financed by the administration and the officials receive their full 
salary throughout the training course* Similarly, in Austria the 
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training of Latxier emplcyees is given in supraregional institutes and , 
schools of administration. In Canada (Ontario) , municipalities have 
recently established jointly, with the support of the provincial 
authorities, the ‘Ontario Municipal Management Development Board for 
the, purpose of creating and facilitating . training programmes for 
municipal employees. 

■ Trainii^ Provided ly the Central Authorities 

Nevertheless, in most cases it is the State that takes action to 
promote or provide training activities when their cost is too high to 
be met by the financial resources of the local authorities . Many 
countries have thus established centres or institutes where all 
training courses for local officials are given. In France, the Joint 
Staff Training Centre, which was established in 1972, offers local 
officials training courses, in-service training and other programmes 
as preparatory training for the various job categories and to facili- 
tate internal promotion. In Czechoslovakia, the training of local 
employees is given in the training centres coming under the Czech arxi 
Slovak ministries of the Interior and the Public Service Institute. 
Various facilities are granted to encourage workers to take part in 
these training programmes. In Uruguay, the Institute of Municipal 
Studies, which was set up in 1975 in the Montevideo administration, 
offers permanent courses in the various subjects of local administra- 
tion to all municipal personnel. A specialised school (Escuela 
Nacional de Administracion Local) also exists in Spain; while its 
headquarters is in Madrid, it also has regional offices in the 
various provinces. In Portugal, an autonomous training centre was 
recently established (1980) to provide the staff of local autonomous 
bodies with basic training. In the Philippines, the Ministry of Local 
Government and Community Development runs regional training centres 
throughout the country. Such centres also exist in Ghana and 
Honduras. 

Some governments have opened to local officials the training 
courses they give for their own employees. In Cblombia, specialist 
training courses are organised by the Higher School of Public Admini- 
stration. In Nigeria, the Administrative Staff College of Nigeria 
(ASCDN) makes available for local officials training courses of 
varying length according to the trade. In the Dominican Republic, the 
Training Department of the National Staff Administration Office 
(ONAP) organises and coordinates in-service training courses for 
local officials. In Burundi, the Government organises periodic re- 
training courses for local officials where they have the opportunity 
both to learn new methods of administration and to exchange experi- 
ence. In Djibouti, the Government has made provision in the Five-Year 
Plan 1980-85, for five management training projects in the form of 
seminars . 

From the above examples it is clear that, in view of the specific 
difficulties involved in this type of action, the public authorities 
have organised the training of local and regional personnel according 
to highly different methods, which often vary as well within the same 
country according to the level of staff concerned and the importance 
of the local authorities in ^lose service they are employed, as well 
as the material means available for providing training to local, 
regional and provincial personnel. 377 
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Administrative Reforms Commission on Training 


[Extracts on Training from Reports of (All Irdia) Administra- 
tive Reforms Commission (ARC) and its various study teams 
which were submitted to Government of India from 1967-69.] 


MC KEPCirr m pers(1®& MMimsimrim (april, i969) 


TRPJBim 

IRAINIISC IS an investment in human resources; it is an important 
means, of improving the human potential and increasing the efficiency 
of personnel. Some progress has been made in recent years in pro- 
viding training facilities to civil servants. Direct entrants to 
Class I Services undergo well-laid out institutional and in-service 
training programmes. Such programmes for Class III and Class IV 
personnel are, however, less common. Where they exist, they are 
generally intended to promote specific technical or functional 
skills, e.g., in the Indian Railways, Postsand Telegraphs, the 
Central Secretariat and the Central Excise andOustoms Departments. 
Training Schools and Centres have also been established for technical 
training in specialised areas of engineering, e.g., Telegraphic 
Engineering and Tele-Communications. Efforts have also been made in 
recent years for providing training in the subject connected with 
rural development, like Community Development, Cooperation, Agricul- 
tural Extension and Marketing, Soil Conservation and Warehousing. 

Despite all this effort in the field of training during the last 
two decades, much more needs to be done, particularly in training 
personnel for managerial and higher administrative responsibilities. 
With the rapidly rising tempo of political consciousness among the 
pecple, and the undertaking by Government of new tasks and responsi- 
bilities in the field of development and welfare, the cultivation of 
proper values and attitudes by civil servants has assumed a vital 
Importance. Again, training should prepare the individual civil 
servants not only for performing his present job well, but also for 
shouldering higher responsibilities and meeting new atxi complex chal- 
lenges in future. The aim should be to train civil servants not just 
’ for the needs of tomorrow but even for those of the day after. If 
training is to be effective, it should, as far as possible, also help 
the individual civil servants to so develop his capacities— mental , 
moral and spiritual— as to instil in him a sense of dedication. Ihe 
realisation of these wide and comprehensive objectives for training 
would call for formulation of a clear-cut and bold national policy on 
the subject, setting priorities, preparation of training plans, both 
short-term and long*^t arm, mobilisation of the heeded funds and other 
resources, and building up a body of trainers. 
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Recc»iiiiendaticm 26 

We recc-rmerd that Government should, with the assistance of 
experienced administrators and experts in training techniqi^s, 
formulate a clear-cut and far sighted national policy on civil 
service training, setting: out objectives and priorities ard guide- 
lines for preparation of training plans. 

From the data'^iich we have been able to gather, expenditure on 
training is seen to be roughly of the order of 0.4 per cent of the 
wage bill of the Civil Service at the Centre and in the State. The 
conference of the Heads of the Central training institutions and 
representatives of different Ministries and Departments, recently 
convened by the Ministry of Home Affairs, held that one per cent of 
the total salary bill would be a suitable target of experditure on 
training for some years to come. While not being dogmatic about this 
percentage , we agree that , having in view the need for imparting 
greater professionalism to the public services ard improving their 
efficiency, a much higher outlay on training than what is now incur- 
red is called for. 

Central Direction of Trainii^ 

The comprehensive role which we envisage for training as an 
instrument of improving civil service performance and potentialities 
calls for the strengthening of institutional arrangements. Training 
will not be effective, and will not receive due attention, unless 
there is a separate organisation specially charged with this func- 
tion. In this context, we have noted the recent setting up of a 
Training Division in the Ministry of Home Affairs. As presently 
constituted, this Divsion has the responsibility of promoting ard 
coordinating training programmes of the different Central Ministries 
and Departments, providing guidance ard help, sponsoring or arranging 
training courses on aspects common to different services ard main- 
taining liaison with the States. 

In the scheme of reorganisation recommended by us in our report on 
the Machinery of the Government of India and its Procedures of Wbrk, 
the Management of different service cadres will rest with the appro- 
priate Ministries/Departments. It follows that training of the 
various functional cadres would be the responsibility of the Indivi- 
dual Departments and Ministries. However , the Training Division 
should have the overall responsibility for training In headquarters 
work as well as for preparing personnel for entry to senior manage- 
ment . It should also be its task to evolve a national policy on civil 
services training, ensure its translation into op)erational plans and 
oversee their implementation. We refer to some of the contents of the 
training policy later. We would like to emphasise here that such a 
policy should clearly lay down that those with the best potential for 
development would be selected for training and not those who are 
easily available. Again, it must be clearly prescribed and also 
ensured that the persons who are trained will be ® placed’ in jobs 
where the training received will be properly utilised. 

The Training Division should further be responsible for the 
training of Training Officers/Coordinators of different Departments 
and Ministries. It should be able to provide guidance and advice in 
the assessment of training needs and evaluation of the usefulness of 
training programmes. The Training Division should also take a lead in 
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promoting the preparation of the needed training materials and under- 
take research on the use of different training methods. 

The Central Training Division Is at present headed by a Director 
with the rank of Joint Secretary. The expanded role ^iich we have in 
mind for the Division would require its strengthening. The staff 
should include competent trainers who can apply to the solution of 
management problems a professional understanding of training methods, 
learning theory, motivation theory, evaluation techniques and the 
like. We have already recommended in our report on the tochinery of 
the Government of India and its Procedures of Work, that the subject 
of 'training’ should be with the Department of Personnel. Ihe 
Training Directorate should, in consonance with this decision, be 
under that Department. 

Recommendation 27 

We recommend that the Central Training Division should be located 
in the new Department of Personnel. The Division should have the 
following main functions: 

Leadership: 

— Promote, coordinate and facilitate training; 

— formulate policies, regulations and procedures on training and 
oversee their implementation; 

— advise Ministries and Departments on : determination of 
training needs instructional techniques evaluation of training 
programmes. 

Services : 

— arrange for courses in subjects such as management that are a 
common need; 

— arrange for training overseas; 

— arrange for preparation of training materials and research on 
different training methods. 

— train training coordinators. 

As training will, for the most part, be decentralised, each 
Ministry or Department, having a sizeable programme of training 
should have a separate training cell, located in its Chief Personnel 
Office, the creation of which has been recommended by us in our 
report on the Machinery of the Government of India and its Procedures 
of Work. This cell may be manned by a Training Coordinator on a full 
or a part-time basis, as appropriate and a few staff aides. In 
Ministries and Departments which do not have any substantial training 
activity under them, the functions of the Training Coordinator may be 
perform^ by the head or the deputy head of the Chief Personnel 
Office. 

RecaiBiiendation 28 

We recomiTiend that each Ministry or Department , having a sizeable 
programme of training, should have a separate training cell, 
located in its Chief Personnel Office. It should be manned by a 
Training Coordinator on a full or a part-time basis, as appro- 
priate, and a few staff aides. 
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miHIMS AT DIFEEI®ir STAGES^ ■ 

Ihe nature and content of the training imparted to an officer wuld 
deperd on the staff of his career at which it is imparted « Urns, at 
the beginning ■ of his career, he will have to receive a post-entry 
‘training idiich will introduce him to the tasks he will have to embark 
upon. Later, .after some years of e5q>erience in the particular field 
in which he started his career he will have to receive a different 
type of training if he is selected for undertaking managerial res- 
ponsibilities at the headquarters, - While working on his job, his 
■knowledge and skills' will have to be kept up-to-date thrcxigh re- 
fresher courses . ' 

Foundational Course at the Matiotial Acaies^ of Administration 

Ihe post-entry training imparted to all -India and ncxi-technical 
Central Services falls into two parts— institutional training and 
training on the job. The former type of training is given in two 
instalments. There is first, the fcx^ational course at the National 
Academy of Administration at Mussoorie, which is gone through by all 
the direct recruits to the all-India and non-technical Central Class 
I Services. After this course is completed, members of the various 
Services, other than the IAS, are trained in separate institutions, 
where they exist. Thus, there are Training Schools for the lA & AS at 
Simla and for the Income-tax Officers of the Indian Revenue Services 
at Nagpur and a National Police Academy for the IPS at Mount Abu. 
Members of the IAS get their specific institutional training at 
Mussoorie Academy itself. Members of Services for whom no special 
institutional arrangements for training exist, go from the found- 
ational course, straight to their on-the-job training. The founda- 
tional course at Mussoorie includes instruction in certain ®core* 
subjects which provide an orientation in the political, economic and 
social infrastructure. An important objective aimed at in providing 
a common foundational course is the promotion of a feeling of oneness 
among the different Class I Services. Opinion, however, differs about 
the success achieved in realising this objective. According to some, 
the foundational course tends to accentuate rather than mitigate a 
feeling of separateness among Services. It has also been pointed out 
that the number of trainees is too large to be combined. Notwith- 
standing these criticisms, the idea of a foundational course is 
basically sound. We have recommended the introduction of uniform 
grades of pay applicable to all Class I Services including the all- 
India Services. If this recommendation is implemented, the ccmimon 
foundational course will really be an effective factor in producing 
an esprit de corps among the Services. Ihe participants of the course 
will not be bedevilled by a gnawing feeling of inequality of so, the 
course will promote real unity in thought and aspiration. As regards 
the problem created by the number of trainees being large, it should 
not be difficult to solve. The trainees can be taken up in batches 
and in fact, even now, such a device is adopted. 

The members of the technical Class I Services do not attend the 
foundational course. In this connection, we would refer to the 93rd 
report (1965-66) of the Estimates Conunittee of the Third Lok Sabha in 
which it has been recommended that the foundational course should be 
made compulsory for all new recruits to Central Class I Services. We 
are in agreement with this recommendation which, incidentally, is 
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consistent with our recommendation in Chapter III according to which 
suitably qualified members of technical services would -be inducted 
into the middle and -higher levels of the Secretariat • 

The foundational course needs to be better adapted to the 
challenging task of making the probationer service-oriented. It is of 
the highest importance that proper attention is devoted to 
inculcating the right values and attitudes during the foundational 
course. In our view, the most important of the objectives of the 
foundational training should be to instil in the probationers a wide 
national outlook, a high patriotic fervour and a spirit of dedication 
to fwblic service. Ihe sort of mentality which avidly seeks to 
contrast the financial prospects of the Civil Service with the more 
lucrative opportunities of commerical employment is not the one on 
which we can depend for the realisation of the social and economic 
goals of the nation. Ihe urge to work for a cause higher than oneself 
and the consciousness of serving noble ends, can generate energies 
which can transcend and vanquish material h^dicaps. The young men 
and wonBn who are selected for the services should be made to feel 
that the opportunity to participate in the nation building enterprise 
is in itself a valued privilege and a means of self-fulfilment. Such 
a view of one’s vocation at once humble and lofty can be maintained 
only when one’s efforts are grounded on a firm spiritual foundation. 
Ihe strengthening of the ethical and spiritual base for high human 
endeavour should be the most important of the responsibilities of the 
trainers. In this connection, all the great world religions have much 
to teach. Due to a misunderstanding of the concept of secularism in 
certain quarters, even the spiritual values enshrined in the great 
religions are not being given their due place in the educational 
system. This is unfortunate. Dogma and ritual are not what we mean 
when we refer to religion. We have in mind the profound wisdom and 
inspiration which all religions offer for the elevation and trans- 
formation of the human character, and which will enable people to 
live in peace and amity and to unite in a mighty corporate endeavour 
for the common weal. 

Ihe foundational course must, therefore, be basically oriented to 
make the officer good aixi honest, for on that foundation must be 
erected the superstructure of skill, knowledge and efficiency. All 
training now being given is direct^ towards making the official 
efficient, taking goodness for granted. But goodness can seldom be 
taken for granted. It is a virtue which has to be assiduously 
cultivated. Incidentally, it will be appropriate if, in accordance 
with the Directive Principles of the Constitution, the trainees are 
taught to abstain from intoxicating drinics except for medicinal 
purposes. In certain sections of the so called ®high’ society of to- 
day, such drinking has come to be regarded as a status symbol. This 
must be debunked and the virtue of abstinence extolled. The trainees 
should also be made sensitive to the standard of living of the 
over-whelming section of the people in the country so that they may 
not fall victim to ’’luxury-mirdedness’* which would distort their 
sense of values and alienate them from the comiron run of Indian 
huinanity. 

Ihe training must inclrxie discussions and discourses on moral 
standards and spiritual values. Persons who are respected for their 
moral and spiritual attainments may be periodically invited to give 
talks. Such discourses should be an integral part of the curriculum. 
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In addition^ they ' must find a place in the daily tio^-table of 
trair^es« Persons invited to speak must not be chosen by the manage- 
ment alone* The trainees must have an active voice in stxh selection^ 
as ■primarily they will be the' beneficiaries. Cofnmittees may be cons- 
tituted for the purpose', comprising of members of the staff as well 
as the representatives of the trainees • The trainees may also on 
occasion choose one among themselves for a discourse on a particular 
day. He may, after preparation, either speak orally 'Or read a paper* 
It is further desirable to commence each day is work with' a suitable 
prayer, about the efficacy of which 'Gandhiji said, “Prayer is an 
unfailing means of cleansing the heart...” 

The trainee even after getting trained in skills, procedures and 
practices, is often out of tune with the requirements, the needs atd 
the psychology of the people. In a democracy, the Gwemment is of 
the peq)le, by the people and for the people. The people, therefore, 
must te correctly understood by every Government servant. It so 
happens that every Government servant tends to migrate towards an 
urban area, lives in the urban area and becomes part of the urban 
population. Urban enviomment breeds a kind of impersonal tempera- 
ment, isolating him, even from his neighbours. Even a person ^o is 
bom in a village loses contact with the village to some extent, for 
he iROves out of the village for his higher education and subsequent 
training. One of the main maladies in administration is the uninten- 
tional, almost unconscious, loss of touch with the masses. Many of 
our social and developmental prqgranmes have come to grief because 
the officers have not been able to know the needs and mores of the 
people correctly. It is, therefore, of basic importance in a demo- 
cracy like ours, that the officers must have a rapport with the 
people and know their psychology and understand their ways. Three- 
fourths of the nation live in the villages, and it is they who are in 
greater need of amelioration and uplift. We, therefore, recommend 
that every trainee should live in a village at least for a fortnight 
during the ccxirse of his training. During this period, the trainees 
should familiarise themselves with the conditions of village life, 
organisation of its society and economy and their needs in a welfare 
State. The fortnight thus lived with the people, together with the 
close stucfy and observation of rural milieu and conditions, would 
equip the officer for the better performance of his duties in the 
coming years. 

The syllabus of the course also needs improvement. We understand 
that many of the trainees are not satisfied with the content and 
methods of teaching, and, further, that lectures in several cases are 
just a replica of the teaching at the College or University level. 
Moreover, not every one among the training personnel is of the 
requisite standards. Lately, an attempt has been made to improve the 
syllabi and organisation of courses. For instance in the teaching of 
Economics, those who have studied it in their graduate courses or 
hold a post-graduate degree in the subject, are now exempted from the 
set of lectures dealing with elementary concepts. But their parti- 
cipation in the remaining lectures is considered essential to promote 
some meaningful discussion in the class room. Not withstardihg the 
recent changes, the need for alteration and improvement of the 
contents of the course still remains. The extension of the founda- 
tional course to cover all Class I Services, both technical and non- 
technical, may also necessitate some changes. We would recommended 
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that the Government should appoint a small committee of leading non- 
officials, experts and experienced civil servants to revise the 
scheme of the foundational training in order to improve its use- 
fulness ard lay added emphasis on building proper ’^^alues and 
attitudes. 

Reccmioidation 29 

We recommend that: 

1. The scope of the foundational course at present given by the 
National Academy of Administration should be extended to cover 
also technical Class I Central Services and all-India 
Services . 

2. The content of the foundational course should be suitably 
revised to improve its usefulness and lay added emphasis on 
building proper values and attitudes among the trainees and 
inculcating in them a sense of dedication to duty and service- 
orientation. The need to abstain from intoxicating drinks 
should be emphasised. 

3. Every trainee should live in a village at least for a fort- 
night to acquaint himself with rural life and conditions. 

4. The Government should set up a small committee of leading 
nonofficials 3 experts and experienced civil servants to 
revise the scheme of the foundational training on the above 
lines . 

Post-foundational Institutional Training 

As already stated the post -foundational institutional training for 
the IAS is given at the National Academy of administration itself. We 
are of the view that this training should be the responsibility of a 
separate IAS Staff College. The Academy should, in addition to pro- 
viding foundational training to members of all the Services including 
technical services, be responsible for middle management training. 
This should keep its hands full. As indicated earlier, the Depart- 
ments and Ministries should be responsible for the training of offi- 
cers whose cadres they manage. The Home Ministry should, therefore, 
be in charge of the training of IAS and IPS officers and there should 
be a separate Staff College for the IAS. There is already a separate 
institutipn, viz., the National Police Academy, for the IPS Officers. 
The Academy which will be under the Department of Personnel should 
not be associated with the training of any particular service. In 
fact the directing staff of the Academy should be drawn from 
different Services. 

Reconraeodation 30' 

We Recommend that: 

1. The post-foundational institutional training should be 
entrusted to a separate Staff College for the IAS. 

2. The National Academy of Administration should be responsible 
for the foundational course for Class I, Central Services and 

and for middle management training. 

3. The Academy should be under the new Department of Personnel 
and its directing staff should be drawn from different 
Services. 

It is generally recognised that the post-foundational training for 
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the IAS trainees at the Academy is in several respects too general 
and academic. It is not clearly focused on the work v^ich the 
officers have to do during the next few years. Hie main difficulty is 
that the trainees are not familiar with practical administration and 
the training, therefore, has necessary to be mostly theoretical. The 
Study Team (T) recommended in June, 1967, the 'sandwiching* of a 
period of practical administration between two spells of training at 
the Academy. We are glad that this proposal has been received favour- 
ably by the Government. The Ministry of Home Affairs has suggested to 
the States that the institutional training of the IAS probationers 
may be divided into two period of about 8 months aixi 4 months, with 
12 months* field training in States intervening between them. It has 
been prqiosed that the second part of the institutional training 
should largely be problem-oriented and based on experience and 
observations of the trainees in the States. We fully support these 
proposals and would urge that such a sandwitch pattern . of training 
should normally be followed in all programmes of probationary 
training of Class I Services. 

Recommendation 31 

We recommend that the proposals for sandwich pattern of post“ 
fourdational institutional training for the IAS under the 
consideration of the Government, should be finalised and imple- 
mented early. Such a sandwich pattern of training should normally 
be followed in all programmes of probationary training of other 
Class I Services. 

The compulsory training in horse-riding is out-of-date. It is a 
waste of time, effort ard money and may be scrapped. Except as a mode 
of exercise and recreation, horse-riding is now some^diat of an 
anachronism. No officer except perhaps a few police personnel, uses a 
horse on official work. As recommended by the Advisory Council, of 
tlie National Academy of Administration in 1966, training in jeep 
driving and motor mechanics should be organised as soon as the 
Academy shifts to Delhi. 

Recomaieiidation 32 

We recommend that the compulsory training of horse riding for the 
IAS may be scrapped. Training in jeep driving and motor mechanics 
should be imparted when the Academy shifts to Delhi . 

At present , the on-the- job training received in the States by the 
IAS probationers, which follows the institutional training at the 
Academy, varies from 10 to 18 months, the average being 12 months. 
This training, however^* lacks effective supervison. We have been told 
that, not unoften, the Collectors to whom the probationers are 
attached for the larger part of their training in the States are 
either indifferent or too busy to give them the needed time and 
attention. They also are not always senior enough to train the offi- 
cers. We would, therefore, suggest that the IAS probationers should 
be assigned to carefully chosen senor Collectors who are known for 
their interest in training and whose methods of work are considered 
worthy of emulation. Further, it will be worthwhile to spell out in 
detail for tue benefit of the probationers, l^hat they are supposed to 
do aix^ are expected to learn during their training in the States. It 
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is also necessary that the Central Government should evolve a common 
pattern of field training which may be adopted by States 5 with modi- 
fications suited to their local conditions. During the Sandwich 
period of field training the probationers should be in constant touch 
with a tutor at the IAS Staff College, who should set specific task°^ 
exercises, and writing of reports on particular problems. The 
training diaries of the probationer should be scrutinised by the 
Collector and also sent to the tutor of the probationer, who may give 
him such guidance as may be necessary. 

As regards the institutions for the training of Class I Services 
other than the IAS, several of them exist as pointed out above. We 
recommend that similar institutions may be set up for other Services, 
if the number of trainees is large enough. 

Only those staff members of the concerned service who have a flair 
for training should be selected as trainers. The tenure of Government 
servants deputed to training institutions should be long enough to 
enable them to be effective as trainers. Further, they should not be 
placed in a disadvantageous position in the matter on promotion. The 
Central Training Division should formulate an overall policy for 
training of trainers and help the training cells in different Depart- 
ments and Ministries to prepare and organise the needed training 
schemes . 

Recommendation 33 

We recommend that: 

1. The Central Government should evolve a common pattern of field 
training for the IAS probationers, which may be adopted by the 
States with modifications suited to their local conditions. 
During their training in the States the IAS probationers 
should be assigned to carefully chosen senior Collectors vs?ho 
are known for their interest in training and whose methods of 
work are considered worthy of emulation. 

2. For Class I Services other than IAS, training institutions may 
be set up where they do not now exist, if the number of 
trainees is large enough. 

TRAINING FOR MANAGEMENT 

JCmior Manageierit 

Under our proposals for staffing of the Secretariat outlined in an 
earlier chapter, the Under Secretaries will be drawn from the 
functional cadres and the Central Secretariat Service. The Under 
Secretaries promoted from the Central Secretariat Service will 
require some grounding in the techniques of programme planning and 
review. Normally, this group would have already received training 'in 
headquarters work in the course given for the Section Officers by 
' the Central Secretariat Traini:ig School., All that they would.,.,there- 
'fore need', is a refresher, course.' in this area.. Some ' of .. .the' ■ Under 
Secretaries.,.:, drawn fror, . the f-unct.lonal cadres may also, .require 
,' training to .prepare them for headquarcsrs. work. . We would, therefore, 
suggest that a 12-week course' should bu- organised by the National 
: Academy of ' Administration when.' it ,iaoves to 'Ctelhi. This course should 
cover! (a) ' introduction to 'concepts and tools of management, with 
special emphasis . on ' mathematical ■ aids-, . staff organisation atxi 
control, and. coordination needs and .devices.,- ' .(b):.:the machinery of the 
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Government of India and its procedures of work; (c) relations between 
Parliaments Ministers and civil servants; (d) Five-Year Plans, 
planning methods and the Planning Commission; (e) systems, procedures 
and rules of financial management and personr^I administration and 
the. Centre; (f) techniques of programii^ planning ard review; and 
(g) some practical exercises in correspondence handling, writing 
reports and policy memoranda. Participation in the course by Under 
Secretaries coming whether from the CSS or the functional cadres, 
should depend upon the actual needs of the irdividuals. 

Recomiueodation 34 

We recommend that a refresher training course for Uider Secre- 
taries from CSS cadre and a 12-week training course for other 

Urder Secretaries may be formulated. 

MID-CAREER MANAGEMENT TRAINING 

Under our overall staffing scheme, the middle-level administrators 
in the Secretariat (Deputy Secretaries and their equivalents) will 
come from two main sources: (1) ^^policy and management pool", and (2) 
"functional cadres". Ihe entry to the "policy and management" pool in 
the Secretariat will be by a test. This pool will comprise eight 
specialisations of administration, viz., (1) Economic, (2) Indus- 
trial, (3) Defence, (4) Agricultural and Rural, (5) Social and Edu- 
cational, (6) Financial, (7) Personnel administrations, and (8) Plan- 
ning. 

The Deputy Secretaries in substantive-work divisions dealing with 
developmental work will have to shoulder the responsibility for 
programme planning, coordination and review in an area or sub-sector, 
of administrative activity. The main focus of middle management 
training should, therefore, be to develop knowledge, abilities and 
skills which will enable the administrators to mobilise resources 
(organisation, men and materials) to achieve effectively, certain 
policy or programme goals/sub-goals. Training required for middle 
level management should, we feel have the following three broad 
elements: (a) training in headquarters work (8 weeks) ; (b) special 

courses (8 weeks) in each specialisations; (c) sub-area specialisa- 
tion training (6 weeks). The first two parts of the training should 
be completed before an officer assumes charge as a Deputy Secretary, 
while the third part should be undergone in the light of actual needs 
while working in an headquarters assignment. 

Training in headquarters work may be common to all specialisa- 
tions. Broadly, it may include the followirig foundational subjects* 

(i) basic management concepts like organisation, delegation, control, 
direction, communication, coordination, supervision and motivation; 

(ii) basic economic concept and their use in Government; (iii) 
policy-making, programme planning, implementation and review, and 
modern tools of administration; (iv) machinery and procedures of the 
Government of India, including financial and personnel rules, regu- 
lations and review procedures, budgeting, financial control, accounts 
and audit; (v) relations with Parliament, Ministers and citizens. 
This course may also be attended, depending upon the need, by ‘Deputy 
Secretaries in the fuiictional areas. 

In devising courses for training in each specialism the object in 
view would be to achieve a deep and intimate knowledge of the theo- 
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ret ical concepts, techniques, systems and procedures connected with 
the specialism* In particular, under the term 'Planning' techniques 
connected with the formulation of Plans and evaluation of performance 
will receive attention* This will, of course, involve a study in 
greater depth of the subject of planning than Wiat is required under 
item (iii) mentioned in the previous para which only envisages an 
elementary knowledge of programme planning. 

As regards the organisation for arranging middle management 
training programmes, the responsibility should be entrusted to the 
National Academy of Administration. The Academy may also give the 
general course in headquarters work for Under Secretaries. As sug- 
gested earlier, the Academy will also be responsible for organising 
foundational courses for direct-recruits to all Class I Services, 
Central as well as All-India. 

We would like to add that the Academy need not attempt to operate 
directly all the courses required for middle management- The special 
courses in the eight specialisations and their sub-specialisations 
should, as far as possible, be farmed out, particularly where profes- 
sional organisations with the needed competence already exist, e.g., 
the Institute of Economic Growth, the Institutes of Management (at 
Ahmedabad and Calcutta) and the Administrative Staff College, 
Hyderabad, the Indian Institute of Public Administration and the 
Defence Services Staff (College. 

Similarly, the facilities provided by professional institutions 
may be used for sub-area specialisations, e.g., National Institute of 
Health Administratiai and Education, National Council for Educational 
Research and Training, Central Labour Institute, the proposed 
Bankers' Institute ard the Indian Statistical Institute. The attach- 
ment of the middle management trainees to various professional insti- 
tutions either for a general course in theory practice and techniques 
or a specialised course in techniques and procedures will have the 
special advantage of broadening the horizons of their knowledge. 

Ificomiieodatiori 35 ' 

We recommend that: 

1. Training for middle-level management in the Secretariat (for 
Deputy Secretaries and other officers with equivalent status) 
should have the following three broad elements: (a) training 
in headquarters work; (b) special courses in each of the eight 
broad specialisms; and (c) sub-area specialism training, 

2. Training in policy and planning should be provided as a part 
of training for all specialisms. 

3. The responsibility for arranging middle management training 
programmes should rest with the National Academy of Adminis- 
tration. The special courses in the eight specialisms and 
their sub-specialisms should, as far as possible, be farmed 
out to professional organisations which have the needed exper- 
tise. 

We have already stressed the importance of developing personnel for 
senior management positions on a planned basis. At the entry level to 
senior management, what is need^ is not formal training but oppor- 
< tunities for self-study with va measure of guidance, exposure to 
discussions at a high professional level, and a deep stuciy of a few 
chosen policy problems in the broad area of work. We consider that 
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all probable entrants to senior management shcxild take a programme of 
advanced study for 16 meks \^ich will help prepare them for higher 
responsibilities. We would not like to set out any rigid pattern and 
would like the programme, of study to be tailored to meet the needs of 
the individual and the functional group concerned. 

Senior management training should be divided into two parts as 
follows ■ 

(A) A general study and orientation supplemented by grojp discus- 
sions, seminars and syndicates, with the object of: 

(a) enlarging the ability to examine a problem realistically 
in the broader context of the national goals, Five-Year 
Plans, and inter-relaticnships between the community and 
the Government, and 

(b) increasing the capacity for coordinating diverse program- 
mes into an integrated whole, developing controls and 
information systems for alerting Ministers and senior 
officers to impending problems and initiating new 
programmes. 

(B) Specific studies of a set of policy problems or a detailed 
study of the entire policy-making process in a segment or 
area of administrative activity, with a view to widening and 
deepening the understanding of the policy-making process. The 
purpose of this study should be to develop the capacity to 
distil and integrate their past experience into meaningful 
learning by analysing what policies, programmes and tech- 
niques worked well or badly and why, and how new concepts, 
tools and insights could help to remove the existing draw- 
backs and deficiencies. 

The development of different abilities and skills needed at the 
senior level requires an atmosj^ere which does not inhibit critical 
thinking and is conducive to problem-solving. The need is for an 
environment 'Sfihere sectional vi.ews and attitudes and the accustomed 
patterns of thought are challenged, and free association of ideas and 
exercise of imagination is encouraged. Preparation for senior manage- 
ment also calls for close interaction with senior administrators, 
political executives, people's representatives and distinguished 
scholars in different subjects. We feel that such an open climate for 
self-developraent and opportunities for inter-action can be better 
found in a professional organisation. Therefore, education and pre- 
paration for senior management should not, in our view, be entrusted 
to a Government institution. Further, the hands of the National 
Academy of Administration would be pretty full with organising 
foundational caxrses and training for middle management which we have 
^■earlier'prcp^ed 'for- it. 

We would, therefore, recommend that the persons who are marked out 
for senior management should be attached to professional institutions 
for pursuing the programmes mentioned above. For Part A of the pro- 
gramme, the services and the expertise of the Indian Institute of 
Public Administration may be utilised. Part B may be arranged in 
other professional institutions like Institutes of Management at 
Ahmedabad and Calcutta. Administrative Staff College, Hyderabad, 
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Institute of Economic Growth, etc., which specialise in the area 
which would be of interest to the official concerned. 

ReccMimeodlatiori 36 

We recommend that* 

1. Senior management education and preparation should be largely 
oriented towards policy-making, programme planning and review, 
and problem solving. It should be divided into two parts: (a) 

A general study and orientation supplemented by group discus- 
sions, seminars and syndicatas* (b) Specific studies of a set 
of policy problems or a detailed study of the entire policy- 
making process in a segment or area of administrative acti- 
vity. 

2. Persons who are marked out for senior management should be 
attached to professional institutions for pursuing the pro- 
grammes of advanced study. Part A of this programme may be 
arranged with the assistance of the Indian Institute of Public 
Administration; and Part B of other institutions like the 
Institutes of Management at Ahmedabad and Calcutta, Adminis- 
trative Staff College, Hyderabad, the Institute of Economic 
Growth, etc., which specialise in the area which would be of 
interest to the official concerned. 

REERESHER COURSES 

Anumberof programmes of refersher training have come up in the 
last decade. During 1961-65, the National Academy of Administration 
organised five refresher courses of 5-6 weeks for officers of dif- 
ferent services with 8-12 years service. The programme was disconti- 
nued on account of shortage of accommodation, among other reasons. It 
is being revived this year by organising refresher courses on eco- 
nomic decision-making and modem aids to administration. The Railway 
Staff College operates a we 11 -organised programme of refreshe*** 
courses for senior personnel, both technical and non- technical. The 
National Police Academy organises an advanced course for IPS officers 
with 6-8 years service. Several professional institutions in the 
fields of health, agricultural extension, community development and 
cooperation (e.g., National Institute of Health Administration and 
Education, National Institute of Community Development and Vaikjnth 
Mehta Institute of Cooperative Management, Poona) also hold refresher 
courses. 

The administrative Staff College, Hyderabad conducts a ten weeks 
programme for senior executives of both public and private sectors, 
as also special courses on selected management pi oblems. A few 
officers of the Central Government are deputed to the senior execu- 
tivesV course every year. The Indian Institute of Public Adrainistra- 
t ion has, during the last few years, organised several executive 
development programmes for government officials, both of the Centre 
and States. A few civilian officers of various services are also 
detailed every year by the Government to the National Defence 
College, New Delhi, and the Defence Services Staff College, Willing- 
ton. Advantage is also taken by the Government of the different 
foreign assistance schemes to send out officials for advanced study 
and observation abroad. 

The Estimates Committee underlined, in 1966, the need for placing, 
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on a more systematic basis ^ the present scheme for refresher courses 
for the officers of the all-India and Central Services, Class I. The 
refresher courses may be divided into two categories: (i) those meant 
to increase the tectaical or functional kncwledge, and (ii) courses 
for improving managerial, problem-solving and policy-making abilities 
and skills. We would urge that the_ statement of training policy of 
the Government (vide para 2 above) should lay down clear guidelines 
for organisation of refresher courses. Participation in seminars and 
conferences also serves as a training medium. Here too, there is the 
need for laying down some standards, so that such participation is 
not over-done or this facility is denied to those who really need it. 
A programme of refresher courses should then be drawn up for each 
functional services group by the cadre administering authorities. The 
duration and nature of each refresher course will have to be related 
to actual needs and the career develq>ment plans ^ich are evolved. 

Becoiranendation 37 

We recommend that a programme of refresher courses should be drawn 
up for each functional service group by the cadre administering 
authoritywith due regard to actual needs and the career develop- 
ment plans which are evolved. 

TRAINING OF CLASS III AND CLASS IV PERSONNEL 

Class III and Class IV employees constitute about 91 per cent of 
the Central Government personnel. It has been roughly estimated that 
about 70 per cent of the Class III and 90 per cent of Class IV 
personnel are at present untrained. 

Class III employees, whose work is mainly of a routine character, 
however, render great assistance in implementing policies and pro- 
grammes in the field. Many of them may, at times, have to take 
decisions on matters which, though not a major importance, nonethe- 
less may affect the citizen in his daily life. Many Class IV person- 
nel also come in contact with the citizens. Except for certain cate- 
gories of personnel, there is, at present, neither any clear overall 
policy nor any extensive programme of training. We would, therefore, 
recommend that a review should be made of the training needs and 
existing facilities available for Class III and Class IV staff, and a 
phased programme for improve training for these categories of person- 
nel be drawn up. Such training should aim at not only improving job 
skills but also developing prqper attitudes towards the public. The 
recommendations we have made earlier in connection with the founda- 
tional course for placing special emphasis on building right values 
and attitudes and developing service-orientation apply equaly in this 
case. 

Recommendation 38 

We recommend that a review should be made of existing facilities 
for training available for Class III and Class IV staff and the 
actual training needs, and a phased programme for improved 
training for these categories of personnel should be drwn up. Such 
training should aim at not only improving job skills but also 
developing prqper attitudes towards the public. 
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TRAINING METHODS AND TECHNIQUES 

The effectiveness of any training programme depends considerably on 
the choice of right methods and techniques. The lecture method is 
appropriate mostly for increasing knowledge; group dicussions, syndi- 
cates and case studies are more suitable for improving problem- 
solving and decision-making abilities. It has been the experience in 
institutions, like the Naitonal Academy of Administration that 
greater benefit would be derived if guest speakers stay on the pre- 
mises and are enabled to meet the trainees in small convenient 
discussion groups. 

The use of group dicussion and s37ndicates has been on the increase 
in recent years. Seminars and conferences are increasingly becoming 
the vogue in administrative training. Their usefulness is, however, 
limited, in many cases due to the low quality of the working papers, 
failure to circulate them well in time and the poor steering of 
discussions. The syndicate method has been found effective ally vliere 
the trainees already possess some worthwhile practical administrative 
experience. The case method has great potentiality for promoting a 
meaningful understanding of the administrative process and enhancing 
problem-solving skills and policy insights. It is, however, hardly 
used in the training programmes for the public services. Some cases 
are occasionally cited, but little effort has been made to develop 
them into written case material. The Indian Institute of Public 
Administration has developed recently several case studies, but they 
have not as yet been put to operational use for training purposes. 
The Administrative Staff College, Ityderabad, has brought out a few 
casevolumes’ but these cases are mostly concerned with problems of 
industrial administration. 

While programmes of field visits and practical training on the job 
largely exist for Class I and Class II officers, field projects 
assignments and writing of research or survey reports are less 
common. Their proper use can help improve the effectiveness of 
training of good deal. The use of right methods and techniques of 
training is in area in which the Central Training Division must take 
a lead and provide useful assistance. The Division should arrange for 
appropriate research on various training methods and experimentation 
in techniques. 

The Central Training Division should also promote an extensive 
programme of development of training materials 1:^ various institu- 
tions and professional organisations. In this programme, high 
priority should be given to preparation of clusters of cases on 
various aspects of administration. The paucity of cases is at present 
atgreat handicap in deriving full advantage of discussions in syndi- 
cates, round tables, seminars and conferences. 

Recommendation 39 

We recommend that the Central Training Division should arrange for 
appropriate research on various training methods and experimenta- 
tion in techniques. It should also promote the development of 
training materials. 
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SmW TEAM CM MECKUTMKT, SELECTICM^ 
DPSC/STATE FSCs A® IMMim (mY 1967) 

TRAINIMS 


TraitiiTig Objectives 
Kecora^odatiOT 1 

Formal training should be compulsory for all civil servants in 
Class I, Class II arxi Class III and for some categories of Class 
IV employees. 

Recommendation 2 

All civil servants who come into contact with the public shculd be 
given training in public relations. 

Reconmeodatioo 3 

In the case of Class I officials, the emphasis must move increas- 
ingly to imparting conceptual skill. 

Ibe Training Organisation 

Recommendation 1 

The proposed Training Division has our fullest support and should 
established with all speed. 

Recommendation 2 

It should be a part of the Central Personnel Agency. 

Recommendation 3 

States and Deapatments of the Central Government should set up 
Cells exclusively devoted to training and put them directly under 
the charge of the Chief Secretary or the Head of the Department.* 

POST-EOTRY TRAINING 

At the Centre 
Recommendation 1 

Institutional training facilities should be provided for the 
higher technical Services as also for the new All-India and 
Central Class I Services that are being created in order to pro- 
vide a foundational course on the lines of the National Academy of 
Administration, Mussoorie. 

Recommendation 2 

The National Academy of Administration should provide only the 
foundational course common to all non-technical Class I Services. 
Each Class I Service should set up its own training institution. 
The professional training for the Indian Administrative Service 
should also be conducted at a separate institution. 

Recommendation 3 

Toundational’ type post-entry training course should be given to 
all direct recruits to the Class II Services. 
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Recomiiendatioe 4 

The facilities of the Central Secretariat Training School should 
be expanded and similar institutions should be set up in areas 
which have large concentrations of Central Government offices* 

In the States 

leccwnerxJatim 1 

The Training Cells in the States should examine and correct the 
wide divergence of training facilities that new exist in the 
different States. 

Eecomendation 2 

Where conditions do not justify States establishing their own 
training institutions, neighbouring States should come together to 
establish common institutions. The Training Division should acti- 
vely promote this. 


FIELD TRAINING 


Sandwich Courses 
Recomiiiendation 1 

Field training is a very important part of all training program- 
mes. New recruits^ should be attached for field training to 
experienced and competent officers, who should be given guidelines 
on training and af orded enough time to attend to the trainee. 

Recommendation 2 

To achieve the best results, the training institution should be 
closely associated with field training. 

Recommendation 3 

For the IAS, we have recommended a programme where the field 
training is sandwiched between two spells of institutional 
training at the Academy. Similar arrangements should be developed, 
wherever possible, for all the other superior Services at the 
Centre and in the States. 

PROBATIONARY PERIODS AND LANGUAGE TRAINING 

Weedir^ out the Unsuitable 

Recommendation 1 

Greater care than hitherto, should be exercised in weeding out 
unsuitable candidates during the probationary period. 

Recommendation 2 

The Training Division and the Training Cells should lay down a 
procedure for evaluation of probationers at all leavels. 

Recommendation 3 

The probationer should be assessed on the basis of depa tniental 
examinations and his performance in the field, as evaluateo by all 
the officers responsible for the training, including the head of 
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the training, institution. 

Eecomneodatiori 4 

Not more than two chances should be given for passing the depart- 
mental examination. Failure to pass the departmental examination 
should entail discharge from service. 

Language Training 
General 

itecoiOTieodationi 1 

A probationer should not be confirmed till he has passed the 
prescribed language examination. 

itecofflffiendation 2 

A system of graded examinations in all the regional languages 
should be instituted and candidates should be given monetary 
incentives to pass these examinations, in the language of the 
region to which they are assigned, unless it happens to be their 
mother-tongue. 

MID-CAREER TRAINING 

General 

Rjecominendation 1 

All civil servants should be trained for improving their per- 
formance and for assuming higher responsibility. 

Recommendation 2 

This training should be carried out at the training institutions 
of the various Services and also by conducting short courses in 
the departments. 

Recommendation 3 

For Class 1 officers, refresher courses should be compulsory after 
5-7 years of service. 

Staff Trainii^g 

Recommendation 1 

A Civil Service Staff College should be established for training 
officers for "staff appointments". 

Recommendation 2 

Entry into the Staff College will be by competition amongst 
officers of all Class I Services having not less than nine and not 
more than twelve years* service. 

Recommendation 3 

Promotees to Class I will be eligible for the examination between 
the sixth and eighth years of Class I Service. 

Recommendation 4 

Staff appointments should, as a rule, go only to those who have 
qualified at the Staff College. 
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EficcMmeodatioe 5 

After a tenure in the Secretariat, the field postings of those 
trained in the Staff College should be so designed as to equip 
them for higher staff responsibilities, 

Trainir^ Manageasent 

Sficoiiiiiieodation. 1 

Senior Deputy Secretaries, junior Joint Secretaries and equivalent 
officers in the field organisations should be given higher manage- 
ment training in the Administrative Staff College and the Manage- 
ment Institutes. 

OFF-IHE-JOB-TRAINIHC 

RecoBHnendation 1 

Stuefy leave is an important part of training and Study Leave 
Rules should be liberalised to induce civil servants to cake 
advantage of them. 

Recommendation 2 

Fellowships should be instituted by Government in Indian universi- 
ties for research in social sciences and technical subjects by 
selected civil servants. 

Recommendation 3 ^ 

Exchange of personnel between Government and industry would be of 
considerable advantage. To begin with, a few officers may be 
deputed to organisations of industry and trade. Similarly, 
managers in private industry may be brought into organisations 
like the Planning Commission. 

RESOURCES— MEN AND MONEY 

RecommeneSation 1 

There must be a wellconsidered and wide-based programme of train- 
ing at all levels. 

Recommendation 2 

Adequate resources must be allocated for creating the required 
training facilities. 

Recommeodat ion 3 

An adequate training reserve must be provided in all sizeable 
organisations and it should be ensured that it is utilized for the 
purpose for v?hlch it is meant. The Training Division and Training 
Cells should keep the position under constant review. 

STUDY TEAM ON PERSONNEL MHINISTRATIGN 
(AUGUST, 1967) 

PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT MD DEVELOPMENT 
'■Recommendatiai 120' , 

(i) As formal training programmes cannot be a substitute of on- 
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the- job training and daily work-experience 3 the cadre manage- 
ment committees should ensure that well-considered on-the-job 
training programmes are drawn up for all categories of per- 
sonnel. 

(ii) Training and building up of personnel should be an important 
part of the duties of senior officers. 

Becomeodation 121 

Every encouragement aixi facility should be given for self-develop- 
ment. Ihis should include: 

(1) liberal grant of leave for stiMy; 

(ii) facilities of leave for attending seminars and conferences; 

(iii) encouragement of original work; and 

(iv) reimbursing part of expenditure on professional books and 
periodicals. 

Personnel Ageiicies 

Eeconanendation 127 

The following items relating to personnel deserve central atten- 
tion and should be entrusted to the Central Personnel Agency: 

(i) Personnel Policies; 

(ii) Manpower Planning; 

(iii) Oareer Development; 

(iv) Over-all aspects of Training; 

(v) Service Rules; 

(vi) Management of all-India and inter-Ministry Services; 

(vii) Postings to key positions; 

(viii) Welfare; and 

(ix) Research in Personnel Management arxi Problems of Government. 

Si:mWG OF PUBLIC EKTERPRISES 
Rficoiniiieodatiani 175 

The officers-in-charge of Employment Exchanges should be adequate- 
ly qualified in psychology and vocational guidance. They should 
also be given intensive training in the various aspects of occu- 
pational classification . 

Eeccmmiendat^ 176 

The broad approach to training skilled workmen should be that 
viable enterprises should work out their own training programmes 
and the smaller enterprises should explore the possibility of 
linking their training programmes with the bigger enterprises. 
The GAPSECS should coordinate these programmes. The establishment 
of training institutes for middle level personnel should also be 
on the same pattern. 

Rficcpneindation 

For developing specialised skills; (i) special courses should be 
devised, and (ii) refresher courses should be instituted with a 
view to introduce them to new ideas. 

■ 0 :leccTOiendatioo 

Special courses for middle management personnel should be worked 
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out ^lich give them a broader understandirig of higher management 
problems. Appreciation courses and seminars for top management 
personnel covering modem management techniques should be 
arranged. 


smm mm m FBiMirim imiciES, cxmijct miles, 
dixiplime: and -MOKALE (IM»CER 196?) 

PRCMJTION POLICY AND SALARY AIMNISTRATION 

Recoimendatioa 12 

Suitable short term training courses should be arranged for 
officers promoted in order to fit them into their new responsibi- 
lities. 

All Class I officers should be given a short course of training 
with, or preferably as Magistrates, to give them a working know- 
ledge of the procedures regarding enquiries, recording evidence, 
etc. 

Ihe supervisory staff should, under a regular procedure, be perio- 
dically sent to the Staff College and Management training institu- 
tions for short courses in order to develop and refresh their 
managerial and administrative skills . They should be encouraged 
to take study leave to equip themselves with additional skills and 
knowledge . 

The Heads of Departments should be called upon to display greater 
initiative and interest in getting the staff working for them, 
trained in the various training facilities available to them. 
They should also encourage them to avail of the study leave faci- 
lities to go for advanced or specialised courses in their respec- 
tive fiedls of work. 

Physical training should also be given a place-t hough small place- 
in the scheme of training of officers . 

POSITION CLASSIFICATION 

An Essential Tool for Better Persconel Management 
-lecOTiiendation 15 

The Central Personnel Agency should have a Cell staffed with 
competent and trained officers to implement the position classifi- 
cation. 

CONDUCT RULES AND DISCIPLINE 

Recoiranendatlcie 18^ 

A1 1 higher supervisory staff should be required to have working 
knowledge of disciplinary procedures, punishments and appeals; 
Class I Officers, technical and non-tectaical, who are not now 
given such training should be given training for three months as 
Magistrates during the probationary period. 
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wm ^OTIVATION, INCEOTIVE PM) PERR3EMA!CE EVALUATION 
lecOTSiieodatiGO' 32 

Ihere should be arranged training courses in achievement-mot iva- 
tion for officials . 


SmW TEAM CM C^EHIKE-STAIE EELATKMSHIPS (¥ol I) , SEFIBCBR, 1969 
THE ALL INDIA SERVICES 


Trainiqg 

Recofimendatioci 7 

(a) the pattern of training of probationers should be reviei&^ so 
that it serves basic professional needs ; 

(b) the existing advisory council for the National Academy of 
Administration should be replaced by a smaller and more 
professional bocfy; 

(c) in addition to the various refresher courses, there should be 
specialised training in particular specialisations for which 
the officers are earmarked; 

(d) training in the language of the state allotted should be 
given grecic ?r emphasis in the Acadeiry and afterwards and 
incentives in the form of advance increments provided for 
attaining proficiency in them; and 

(e) there should be an Evaluation Committee consisting of 
Secretary (Personnel), one Chief Secretary, Director, 
National Academy of Administration and one expert from out- 
side, say, from one of the Institutes of Public Administra- 
tion or Management to evaluate and review all the existing 
training courses to assess training needs and to evolve a 
concrete programme to meet these needs. 


REPORT (M PUBLIC SBCm mmTPKJWGS (OCIOBER, 1967) 

FUNCTIONS OF SEC^ 

RjecoDBoendation 3 

to promote, provide or coordinate activities relating to; 

(a) training of personnel; (b) research and consultancy; (c) sales 
pronx>tion; and (d) such other common services as the constituent 
units may agree to be provided by the corporation. i 

Materials. 'Management . 

JtecoomecxMti^^ 

Training in materials management should be given greater 
importance, in addition to having fully trained staff In the 
materials management organisation it will be advantageous to have 
short-term training imparted to the personnel of other departments 
as well. 
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PerscOTiel MaiM^eraent 
KficcwmettMtion 47 

The sector corporations and their constituent units should make 
their am administrative arrangements for carrying out the re- 
cruitment and training programmes. 

leccniiendatiori 50. 

Public enterprises need not assume responsibility for basic train- 
ing in general maiiagement , and training in professions. The 
existing training institutes should be utilised for imparting this 
type of training. 

The Bureau, in cooperation with the public undertakings and the 
Ministries concerned, should: (a) review the existing training 
facilities and programmes to avoid dxiplication of effort; (b) 
identify areas t^ere training facilities need to be extended or 
Increased; and (c) evaluate the suitability of training programmes 
to the requirements of the public sector. 

Training of specialists and technicians required only by the 
public undertakings will have to be taken care of by the under- 
takings themselves. Undertakings operating in the same field of 
technology should do this in cooperation with each other. Wlnere 
sector corporations are set up, they should provide common train- 
ing facilities. 

ReccMHnendation 52 

Any advanced training programme given during the course of a 
period of service should be lirked to a definite ladder of promo- 
tion so that technical personnel after such training can look 
forward to comparatively early promotions to higher grades. 

Persons selected for training should be required to execute a bond 
to render service for a minimum period of five years after the 
completion of training. The amount for which the bond should be 
executed should be a fair proportion of the total amount spent 
during the training course, and, in the event of infringement, the 
conditions of the bond should be rigidly enforced. Provision 
should be made, by a special enactment, if necessaiy^, to enable 
the recovery of the amount of the forefeited bond in a manner 
similar to the recovery of arrears of land revenue. 

Industrial lelations 

lecoiiisei:^ 54 

Public undertakings should have their personnel managers trained 
in industrial relations and labour management and should adequate- 
ly strei^then their personnel departments. 

Audit and Ai^raisal ' 

lecooieodati 61 

The staff required ,, for .the Audit Boards should be . recruited 
through the IMion Public Service Commission. Ihose who are already 
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working in the audit offices may also apply for posts in the Audit 
Boards . 'Hie selected staff should undergo a course in orientation 
for which arrangeBients should be made. 'Hie existing departmental 
set, up, of the Directorate of Commercial Audit should be utilised 
until the new recruits take over the work. 


mmi TEAM CM PIBLIG SEC1M IMmiPKimS (Jim 1%7) 

lecomisrKlatioo 124 

Public enterprises need not assume responsibility for basic train- 
ing in general management and training in professions which are 
required, both by the public enterprises and private concerns. The 
existing" training institutes can be more economically utilised for 
providing this type of training. Arrangements will, however, have 
to be made for in-plant training and induction of new recruits. 

Recoaiijeiirfation 125 

'The Bureau, in cooperation with the Ministries concerned, should 
•undertake a survey of the existing training facilities to help 
avoid duplication atxi identify areas where training facilities 
need to be extended or increased. 'Ihe Bureau, together with the 
representatives of the Ministries concerned and the public enter- 
prises, should examine the curricula of training offered by 
different institutes to evaluate suitability of curricula to the 
requirements of the public sector and the quality of training 
imparted. 

Becottiaaendation 126 

The Training of specialists and technicians listed in paragraph 
8.56 should be the special responsibility of the public enter- 
prises themselves . In discharging this responsibility, enter- 
prises operating in the same field of technology can coordinate 
their efforts. Thi6 coordination will, of course, become auto- 
matic once a multimlt corporation is set up in each field. 

Recomroendation 127 

Ihe draft outline of the Fourth Plan contemplates training pro- 
grammes in management to be jointly sponsored by the Planning 
Commission and the Bureau of Public Enterprises, with a provision 
of Rs. one crore for the purpose. It should be possible to work 
out with the help of management institutes and specialised agen- 
cies concerned the possibility of running training programmes 
tailored specially to the requirements of the public undertakings. 
This vjork and the funds being provided for the purpdse should be 
transferred to the Bureau. 

INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 

lecOTierKiatic^ 1-^M) 

Managements of the public undertakings should take steps to have 
their personnel managers trained in industrial relations and 
labour management and to strengthen their personnel departments in 
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this respect* An officer is professionally qualified or 
equipped with sufficient experience in labour management should be 
available at a senior position in the personnel department. , , The 
labour officer should have direct approach to the chief executive 
in -case he felt that his advice was being unjustifiably dis- 
regarded by any line authority* 

l^TEEIALS MAMGEMENT 

leccMiiwtidaticm 177 

Training in material management' should be given greater importance 
and the efforts should be to have fully trained in the 
materials management organisation. It will be advantageous to 
impart short-term training to the personnel of other departments 
as well, since the management of materials is an integrated pro- 
gramme requiring the co-operative action of all the concerned 
branches. ' Adequate permanent facilities should be created' to 
provide both long-term specialised training as well as short-term 
training course in materials management. 


REPORT m FINAJCE^ A(XX)UmS A® AUDIT ( JANUARY 1968) 

THE BUDGET 

Performance Budget 
Recommendation 1 

A suitable training scheme should be devised for those who, at 
different levels, will be concerned with the introduction of 
performance budgeting. The Finance Ministry should prepare a 
manual on performance budget irg, covering the various issues, 
involved and containing instructions of a practical nature for the 
guidance of all concerned with the budgetary process. 

Accuracy of Budget Estimates-Expenditure 

Recommendatioii 5 

During the course of construction of projects, systematic cash 
flow statements should be prepared and in this connection, modern 
control techniques like PERT should be made use of. 

FINANCIAL COITROL AND MANAGEMENT 

Recomaendatiou 12 ■ 

The Finance Ministry should help the administrative Ministries to 
organise well-equipped interaal Finance Branches. For this pur- 
pose, it will be necessary to :(i) ensure proper traning of the 
junior of fleers 5 and (ii) provide for officers in the middle 
levels suitable opportunities to acquire varied experience and 
knowledge of public administration. V 
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mjmmms accounts 

Maintenaixre by Department of the Accounts required for toiagerial 
Control 

Recoiimerriation 18 

Adequate arrangements should be made for imparting suitable train- 
ing to the accounting personnel at various levels. 


STUDY mm m FIMICIAL AmiMISimTICM (may 1967) 

BUDGET ESTIMATES 

Recommendation (20.10) 

We consider that managerial techniques such as PERT (Programme 
Evaluation and Review Techniques) and C.P.H. (Critical Path 
Method) should be introduced as early as possible in Government 
projects and Government Departments, especially those concerned 
with the execution of realtively big schemes. Among other things, 
the adoption of these methods should lead to a much larger measure 
than at present of calculated control over points of crucial 
delay-and in the same process to a much more reliable estimate 
than now obtains of the twin factors of time and expenditure. 

Secofflinendatlon (20.41) 

In the matter of creation of posts, we recommend greater overall 
control. Many of the Work Study Units, on whose advice posts can 
be treated, have not built up the expertise required for their 
becoming effective advisers in this respect. We are of the view 
that this function should be entrusted to a well-trained staff 
inspection unit composed of officers with adequate training itt 
methods of work study, work measurement, etc. The new unit should 
be located in the Ministry of Home Affairs or in the Cabinet 
Secretariat. 

STODY TEAM (M ACXXXJNTS AM) AUDIT (SEPTEMBER 1%7) 

AUDIT AiSD ADMINISTRATION 

Recommendatlm 63 

Suitable training facilities in financial administration may be 
provided for executive officers at various levels and checklists 
of important points with regard to various types of transactions 
may be prepared and distributed among the officers and staff. 
Simultaneously, laxity in followii^ prescribed rules and 
tions should be viewed with pronounced disfavour so as to attract 
suitable disciplinary action. 

mm:r m pgr planning (march 

TRAINING IN PLANNING bfTTHODOlJOGY 
Reciosffiiendati^ 17 ■ ^ 

1 . It is necessary to make suitable arrangements for training of 
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personnel'" engaged on planning work^ .in statistical and , eco- 
nomic analysis and in techniques' o£ planning » , . 

2« Training for statisticians and economists to be engaged in 
planning work should be organised in specialised institutions 
like the Indian Statistical Institute and the Institute of 
Economic Growth. 

3. The Planning Commission is the most suitable agency for im- 
parting on-the-job training. For other aspects of the orien- 
tation and refresher courses, facilities avaiiiable with pro- 
fessional bodies like the Indian Institute of Public Adminis- 
tration may be made use of. 

SlUDY TEAM (M MACHIffiRY HK fUMim (IMEMBm 19671 
STAFF DEVELOPMENT AND TRAINING 

Staff development has not received adequate attention in the 
Planning Commission. 

It is necessary that there should be an orientation programme for 
introducing persons newly joining the Commission to the responsi- 
bilities which arise as a result of the Commission's role as a 
leader, coordinator and synthesiser in the national planning process. 

A personal exchange programme between the Planning Commission and 
the sectoral agencies is essential to develop better understanding of 
each other role. 

To meet the requirements of the changing nature of work, the 
existing personnel needs to be trained. This will also help to open 
possibilities of job enlargement. 

With the new planning positions in Ministries, State Planning 
agencies, and District Planning agencies that we envisage, the de- 
velopment of suitable training programme for personnel to fill these 
positions is essential. 

Training in Planning will be two types: (i) Training in economic, 
statistical and other tools which can be largely imparted through 
specialised institutions and confined to persons already qualified to 
such subjects, (ii) Training for persons are specialised in 
different aspects of development but are now to work planners : Such 
persons have to be trained in the objectives, tools and techniques of 
planning. 

We recommend that appropriate training facilities should be 
created for imparting the latter type of training. 

The training agency for such a purpose should be closely 
associated with the planning agency and its training faculty should 
be partly drawn f ran persons have had an opportunity to study at 
first hard the working of the planning process. It is necessary to 
create immediately one such training institution in Delhi. 


Emm m the momm oe tiie of mm m> 

m FRDCEIX3RES CF 

AIMNISTRATIVE RF.RIIMS--F0RML]^^ AND IMPLEMENTATION 
ltecoiiMiei3^ 

The Department of Administrative Reforms should confine itself 
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mainly to: (a) studies on administrative reforms of a foundational 
character, (b) building up 0^1 expertise in Ministries/Departments 
axxi training the personnel of their OM units in modern techniques 
of management, and (c) advice and guidance to these OM units In 
effecting administrative improvements and reforms* 

A CEKim. PERSONNEL AGENCY 


Reccffiiroendation 17 

1* A separate Department of Personnel should be set up, with a 
full Secretary incharge v^o should work under the general 
guiadance of the Cabinet Secretary* 

2. This Department of Personnel should have the following func- 
tions and responsibilities* (a) formulation of personnel poli- 
cies on all matters common to the Central and All India 
Services, and inspection and review of their implementation; 
(b) talent hunting, development of personnel for ’^senior 
management** and processing of appointment to senior posts; (c) 
manpower planning, training and career development; id) 
foreign assistance programme in personnel administration; (e) 
research in personnel administration; (f) discipline and 
welfare of staff and machinery for redress of their grievan- 
ces; (g) liaison with the IMion Public Service Commission, 
State Governments, professional institutions, etc.; and (h) 
staffing of the middle-level positions in the Central Secre- 
tariat (of Under Secretaries and Depjty Secretaries) with the 
assistance of and on the advice of the Establishment Board. 


STODY TEAM (M MACHINERY CF TOE QOmmm OF INDIA AND 
ITS PSOCEDURES CF WORK— PART II (WL. I) (FEBRUARY, 1968) 

STRUCTURES AI® ^®ra(BS: AIJ OVERAL 
lecoiOTaidat ion 40 

For providing training opportunities and developing promising 
youi^ men as well as giving relief to the chief of a non-staff 
administrative office either or both of the following two devices 
could be adopted. One is nomination, wherever feasible, of a 
^ ^number two* * ; this need not mean creating a fresh post, as an 
existing deputy could fill the role. Ihe othe. is the provision of 
an aide to the chief in the person of a plckec* young officer of 
outstanding promise. 

STRUCTURES AND METOODS : A CDDSE UP 
Itecoairoendation 91 

The development of personnel appointed to the three functional 
levels in a reorganised wing should be given careful attention by 
the wing chief in consultation with the personnel side of the 
ministry. Suitable orientation and training programmes should be 
devised which extend the capacities ana i ‘.owledge-content of both 
directing staff and executives. The training programmes should 
include short-term fellowship for study in selected areas - of 
relevance to the work of the wing, whether in the country or 
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, abroad. The selected personnel should be sent out' for a year or 
two at a time to executive agencies of 'the Central Government' or 
to the State Governments. An incentive should be provided to such 
personnel in the form of special pay of Rs, 200 per mensem. 

Reccwmeiidatlon 92 

To facilitate undertaking of meaningful training programmes, there 
should be a development reserve in the sanctioned strength of a 

wing. 

PERSONNEL IN THE MACHINERY 

MeccMiefriiatioii 120 

There ' should be programmes for the development of promising middle 
management personnel for senior management. Selected men from the 
Non- IAS generalist services should be given opportunities, through 
an appropriate deployment policy, to gain executive or other 
experience helpful for development. Selected men from the techni- 
cal and scientific sources should, similarly, be given opportuni- 
ties to gain administrative experience. After experience has been 
gathered in this way, these persons and promising IAS officers at 
middle management level (not excluding those serving in the 
States) should be put through specially designed training courses 
to fit them for senior management. 

EecoiBHieodatioo 122 

Increasingly, training should become a part of eligibility. In due 
course, save in exceptional cases, no non- IAS generalist should be 
considered eligible unless he has had a three years’ exposure to 
development experience and no technologist or scientist unless he 
has had a similar exposure to administrative experience. No one- 
lAS, non-IAS generalist, technologist or scientist-should in 
future be considered eligible unless he has successfully done a 
training course for senior management. Those who have already 
entered senior management during the last three years should be 
made to do such courses now. 

RecoiHoeodation 123 

Actual selection should be based not only on the character rolls 
of eligible individuals but also on their total biodata, including 
in particular their academic background and performance during 
training. 

Becoiniieodation 134 

There should be a well planned training programme for chiefs, 
comprising ■ items for : individuals, like study leave and" ' deputation 
for ..training .abroad, as well ■' as -group items like seminars" and 
short-term courses^ The programme should have two objectives’ to 
increase the administrative capacity and vision of individual 
senior managers; and to promote team spirit based on a common 
understanding of the administrative problems senior management is 
required to handle. 

Recowiehdation 13^^^^^ 

The' deyiee of orientation posts- -to train secretaries before they 
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t4ce up new assigniients, should, as suggested for chiefs, be 
increasingly resorted to in suitable cases. 

SficcOTPiiesidatioo 153 

A comprehensive approach to reform in this field should seek not 
oaly to make good the handicaps of limited experience-patterns aiKi 
the short-comings of ®pool' concept but also develop the requisite 
specialisations. It must also take into account the variegated 
sources that feed it. An outline of ideas in this field has been 
indicated below. If the ideas are accepted, these could become the 
basis of a plan of reform in this field to be formulated in due 
course by the government. 

Rjecommeodatiixi 156 

Ihere should first be basic training, the aim being to impart to 
promising persons from different sources, not excluding public 
sector personnel, the basic requirements of headquarters staff. 

Recoffiffiendation 157 

Appointments to headquarters posts should, in due course, be made 
only from amongst those who have received basic training. 

Rjecommendatlon 158 

Ihere should then be supplementary training aimed at developing 
substantive and staff specialisations largely among generalists; 
the former designed to produce a corps of generalst-specialists in 
three broad sectors of substantive administration, viz., indust- 
ries, agriculture and social services and the latter to produce a 
corps of specialists in staff subjects particularly, personnel 
administration, financial management, planning and O&M. Ihe acqui- 
sition of more than one specialisation should not be barred and 
should, on the other hand, be encouraged. 

Becommendatloa 159 

The management of headquarters staff should be primarily the 
responsibility of the proposed Department of Personnel , with close 
coordination between the division within its handling this manage- 
ment job and the training division. But it should be necessary to 
centralise only such tasks as are fundamental to the new approach 
suggested, leaving others to be looked after by the ministries 
where the personnel are posted. 

Ejecommendatlon 160 

Ihe performance of centralised tasks in relation to the sectoral 
and staff corps mentioned in 158 above should be thought of as 
’’corps management”. While overall responsibility for this should 
remain in the Department of Personnel, corps management authori- 
ties should be nominated for different corps as indicated in para 
6.36(7) (of the Report). Each corps management authority should 
take responsibility for the training and deployment planning of 
corps members , under the overall control and guidance of the 
Department, of Persomel. Where the latter is itself the corps 
management authority, internal arrangements should be made, 
perhaps by constituting special cells to see that the detail of 
corps management is not overwhelmed by the overall responsibill- 
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ties of the Department of Persoraiel in regard to headquarters 
staff management • 

Beccm^ndatioii 164 

Powers should be taken to enforce a plan of reform formulated on 
this basis. . Trainings in particular, should be made compulsory. 


lEKKT CF OEUML DIRECT TAXES ADMIOTSTRATICM (JAHIARY^ 1969) 
SOME ahiinistrative issues 


Mecommendatioci 17 

Income-tax Officers on promotion to the grade of Assistant Commis- 
sioners should be given training in judicial practice and proce- 
dure by being attached to a District Judge for a period of one 
month. Ihis training will be a preliminary to his posting as 
Appellate Assistant Commissioner. 
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State Administrative Reforms Committiees 
on Training 

[Reproduced^ from ' State' Adji'lnistrative Eefonns Cbimittees on 
Trainiiig (Training Monograph No. 7), New Delhi j Training 
Divisions Ministry of Home Affairs, (k>vemment. of India, 1970] 


AmiNISTRATIVE EiqUIRY (DMilTTEE, BOBAY 1948 

Training 

A POTENT cause of administrative inefficiency is the inadequate 
attention at present given by (Sovemment to the training of their 
staff. Recruitment by open competition will no doubt secure entrants 
with the requisite standards of intelligence and ability. But they 
can become ski.lled administrators only if they are made to undergo a 
course of training and a period of apprenticeship. Refresher courses 
too are obviously needed for technical officers to brush up their 
knowledge periodically. The need of such training courses has never 
been so urgent as at the present time.... It is therefore necessary to 
organise intensive ccurses of training and to depute officers for 
special studies in other parts of the country, and abroad if there 
are no facilities for such training in this country. Study leave may 
therefore be freely given to officers during the early part of their 
career for receiving such training as is likely to increase their 
usefulness to the State, (para 355). 

...In view of the growing complexity and extent of the functions of 
(Sovemment department for social and economic purposes , the need for* 
initial training axxi refresher course for all grades of Government 
services ought to be self-evident, and yet the normal departmental 
mind is so accustomed to the age-long tradition of haphazard acquisi- 
tion of knowledge by contact with old hands and by making mistakes, 
that it shuns the idea of a training programme. ... (para 356) 

We are firmly of opinion that the efficiency of the administration 
can be increased only if all its officers, superior as well as sub- 
ordinate, are prc^rly trained before they take up their duties. The 
need for such trainir^ is recognised in the case of the Indian Admi- 
nistrative and Police Services and provincial police and forest 
officers, (para 357). 

We would draw (Sovemment ’ s special attention to the paramount need 
for training the large body of clerical staff employed in the Secre- 
tariat and other officers of Government. Ibis training will have to 
be organised at Bombay, and also at divisional centres on account of 
the differences in regional languages and problems. The course should 
cover the g^eral duties of a clerk, e.g., precis, drafting, typing 
and a basic knowledge of account and procedure which are common to 
all offices. In addition to this common group of subjects, each 
department and office is interested in promoting a knowledge of its 
own requirements. For this purpose special experienced staff may be 
attached to the divisional training schools on a tenure or deputation 
basis as may be necessary. While special training in the regulations 
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and procedure of the office in ^lich the trainee Is employed is 
obviously necessary, the advantage of imparting knowledge of the 
rules and procedures of other offices or departments, with which the 
trainee will have to deal, should not be overlooked, (para 358) . 

Acting on our recommendation made in an interim report, Government 
have already instituted a training course for Secretariat clerks. One 
such course we understand has already been finished. The proposal to 
organise similar courses for clerks in revenue offices has been 
considered by the divisional commissioners and is being finalised. 
The heads of other departments should also be asked to frame such 
courses for the clerical staff in their offices. A certificate should 
be given to those who have satisfactorily undergone these courses. 
These certificates should not be awarded on the result of a stereo- 
typed examination, but should be based on tests from tin^ to time 
during the courses, \^herever subordinate departmental examinations 
are at present necessary for the confirmation of clerks in Government 
service, such as the sub-service departmental examination In the 
Revenue Department, these newly instituted tests should be substitut- 
ed for them, and all clerks before confirmation should be in posses- 
sion of certificates awarded at the training centres, (para 359). 

Where the instruction is not primarily administrative and cleri- 
cal, but technical as in the case of vaccinators qr agricultural 
kamagars, training will have to be arranged departmental ly as is done 
at present, but on a more systematic basis. While the subjects to be 
taught in such centres, general as well as special, are for the 
departments to consider, we would only emphasise the urgent need for 
Government to extend such training to all departments and to keep it 
on a practical basis, (para 360). 

To facilitate such instruction and study, all available aids 
should be utilised. Manuals of Acts and departmental procedure should 
be brought up to date and made available on an adequate scale. In 
some cases new compilations will have to be prepared so as to suit 
each course of training. We should regard the expenditure on the 
preparation of these texts, as on the provision of training staff , 
premises and equipment as money well spent, (para 361). 

The training of officers, which is properly organised in the 
Police and Forest Departments, is much neglected in the others. We 
feel that hardly any department can now hope to carry out its work 
with the requisite efficiency, understanding and enthusiasm unless 
special training is provided for its officer staff. In the Education 
Department the large number of supervisory, administrative and ins- 
pecting officers for primary education will, we trust, be more effi- 
cient workers if they pass through an appropriate course. Periodical 
conferences of departmental officers are no substitute for such a 
course, though we realise that these also have their uses. Education 
is however only on illustration. New policies are being adopted in 
several departments and considerable extensions of staff and other 
items of expenditure are being sanctioned to carry these out. To 
ensure the successful implementation of these policies training 
courses for supervisory and executive staff are essential. Not all 
these need a school or an elborate permanent establishment. Such a 
training course would be necessary not only in the spending and 
beneficient departments of CSovemment such as Education, Cooperation, 
Public Health ana Agriculture, but also in taxing departents like 
those of Revenue and the Sales Tax. Very often the tax and the 
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service aspects of a department’s functions .are so inter-related that 
incomplete coiprehension of the purpose of his functions by an offi- 
cial leads not only to inconvenience for the public ^ but also to loss 
of revenue to Government* The following extract from the evidence of 
Mr. M*J.Desai, 5 . . . who has considerable experience of the admini- 
sti'ative system of this Province will speak for itself: 

Another point which has struck me is that everybody is doing a 
limited job without understanding the why and how of it. When I 
was a collector 5 I asked a tagavi cleik why he had not disposed of 
an application for tagavi.' He said the delay was due to rush of 
work. He did not realise that this would result in the cultivator 
not obtaining a pair of bullocks or seed for that particular 
season, which meant not only less produce for the community but 
also loss of revenue to Government. Immediately after recruitment 
there should be a permanent agency in the district for the train- 
ing of the subordinate staff, and the recruit should be instructed 
why he is doing a particular job and how it is to be done. ... (para 
362). 

It is, therefore, essential that training in procedure should be 
combined with training in objectives. The latter has not only to be 
learned but absorbed, and training and refresher courses are the 
approved methods of imparting it. In civil life generally too little 
attention has been paid to training as a factor in efficiency, and 
where attention has been given, it has tended to concentrate on the 
instruction of the rank and file in technical skills or of the sub- 
ordinate supervisory group in the elements of leadership. This 
rather patronising attitude towards the subject has overlooked the 
importance of training for officials of all grades, not primarily in 
order that they may learn new tricks, but that, in studying methods 
in common they may attain the similarlly of outlook and of attack on 
problems which are essential to true cooperation (L. Urwick, The 
Elements of Administration, pp. 69-70). We are conscious that a 
Government pressed for funds and faced with a shortage of experienced 
staff is likely to gnxige both the expenditure of money and the 
diversion of services of its competent staff for these training 
schemes. But the ultimate advantage both by way of eccwmy 
efficiency expected from a well-designed scheme of training is so 
great that we place the provision of adequate training facilities in 
the class of urgent and crucially needed improvements, (para 363). 

Kiec.OTBiendatioris 

Intensive courses of training should be organised. If there are 
ho facilities in the province for training, officers should be 
deputed for special studies in other parts of the country aid 
abroad. Study leave may be given freely to officers during the 
early part of their career, (no. 2l7). 

Efficiency of administration will increase if all officers are 
properly trained before they take up their duties, (no. 218). 
Training of clerical staff in the Secretariat and other officers 
will have to be organised at Bombay and at divisional centres on 
lines suggested, (no. 219). 

Heads of departments should be asked to frame special courses for 
the clerical staff in their offices. Confirmation of clerks 
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should depend on certificates which should be based on tests held 
from tiine to time during the course, (no. 220). 

Where technical instruction is to be imparted j training should be 
arranged departmentally on a systematic and practical basis, (no. 
221 ). 

Manuals of Acts and departmental procedure should be brought up to 
date and made available on an adequate scale. New compilations 
may be prepared where necessary, (no. 222). 

Training in procedure should be combined with training in objec- 
tives. (no. 223). 


ADMINISTRATIVE REFORMS dMIITTEE, KERALA 1958, VOL. I 
Trainii^ 

The practice of giving training exists now in the case of direct 
recruits to some executive posts like probationary Deputy Collectors, 
Extra Assistant Conservators of Forests, Deputy Superintendents of 
Police, Probationary Deputy Tehsildars, Forest Rangers, Sub- Inspec- 
tors of Police, Ckx>perative Inspectors, etc. Persons selected are 
appointed as Block Development Officers and Gram Sewaks also are 
given an intensive course of training in development work. Since 
1956, a school for the training of Clerks and Accountants has been 
functioning in Trivandrum, the trainees being drawn from the several 
offices, mostly situated in the city. There is a whole time 
Princij.ial for the Institution who is a Deputy Secretary. Some offi- 
cials of the State Secretariat and the Controller's Office do part- 
time work as lecturers in specified subjects. The duration of the 
course is three months and the intake of candidates for each coarse 
is 100. (para 10). 

It is the view of the Committee that, quite apart from the general 
question whether, and if so what kind of, post- recruitment training 
should be given to clerks and accountants, the purpose served by the 
present school in Trivandrum is of doubtful value, that the intake is 
so small that its influence on the “Broad mass of the clerical class” 
is insignificant, and that to duplicate it in other centres in the 
State would be sheer waste of money, having regard to the nature and 
'method of training imparted. It is learnt that the Government have 
since decided to close down the school, and so we do not propose to 
comment further upon its working. The Committee considered in this 
connection the relative merits of institutional training and “train- 
ing on the job” so far as the ministerial service is concerned. The 
time honoured method of leaving a new entrant ”to learn the job by 
doing it’’ and to generally flounder about ”in the deep and until 
one has somehow taught oneself to swim” may not be suitable in 
current conditions. For one thing, officers and their assistants 
have now an ever increasing workload to handle, and are in practice 
unable to afford the time required for grooming raw recruits into 
shape. For another, administration is rapidly becoming a complex and 
technical matter and a measure of acquintance with the” basic tools 
of his trade'* derived from the books and manuals, is indispensable 
to the fresh entrant. It is, however, recognised that mere institu- 
tional training, however efficiently and carefully imparted, iinaccom"- 
panied by a concurrent course of practical on-the-job, learning will 
be of little use. We, therefore, suggest that institutional training 
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in . general principle,, be combined with practical training in offices 
preferably of the departments to which the trainees are allotted. It 
will be necessary to, run such training courses at the Headquarters 
of each district. , ,„ Before the recruits selected by the Public Service 
Commission are posted to' the offices, they should undergo ' training 
for about three months in a district school during which period they 
will be attached for practical training to the offices of the diffe- 
rent departments situated in the District Headquarters. This pericxi 
should be counted as part of their probation, ard the diligence and 
attention shown during the training should be taken into considera- 
tion in judging wliether the allottee has satisfactorily completed his 
probation, (para 11). 

We wish to emphasise that the scope of training should include 
training in objectives as well. The role of the services in a wel- 
fare State is a very important one. They are not merely members of 
an organisation but a body of persons who greatly inf li^nce the day- 
to-day life of the citizens outside. As has been said often, there 
is a human problem behind every file, and this profound truth must be 
recognised in a greater measure by our Govemn^nt servants, especial- 
ly of the clerical and the lower executive grades. In the huge 
pyramidal structure of the Service they form the base. The common 
man comes into frequent contact with this part of the structure and 
his impressions of the Service and the Government will be influenced 
to a large extend by his experience of such contact, (para 12). 

Initial training part, it is necessary to organise refresher 
courses and seminars to enable the officials to exchange ideas and to 
keep abreast of up-to-date trends in organisations, methods and 
procedure. Senior Officers of Government should participate in these 
gatherings and encourage free and frank discussions on matters of 
administrative importance, (para 13). 

Reconunendations 

1. A period of probation should be prescribed for new entrants 
and promotees. (para 99). 

2. A course of combined practical and institutional training 
should be prescribed for all recruits to clerical and adminis- 
trative jobs, (para 100). 

3. Refresher courses and seminars should be organised for the 
benefit of the personnel in service, (para 101). 

AI^INISTRATIVE REFORMS C(MlITrEE--AM)HRA PRADESH , 1960 
Public Services 

Study Leave — Study leave on full or half -pay should be given to 
young employees who intend to proceed on leave for higher studies, 
particularly in technical departments. (Para 78) . 

Training of Clerks— (1) There should be training centres for Lower 
Division Clerks for a total period of three months, out of ^lich six 
weeks should be institutional training on the lines similar to the 
training given in the Community Development Organisations, combining 
the theoretical and the practical aspects. 

Office Manuals— The Committee generally endorses here the follow- 
ing suggestion of the todras Pay Commission (1959-1960) regarding 
the tests to be prescribed for Lower Division Clerks’ when they join 
services . 
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We therefore suggest that the Government should take on hand the 
compilation of a Manual of General Administration \iiich within a 
short compass of about two hundred to two hundred and fifty pages, 
will introduce a clerk to the njdiments of administration and equip 
him with that basic knowledge of the principles and procedures of 
Government organisation, without \iiich he cannot become a usefu^ 
civil servant. This manual will be a digest of such manuals already 
in existence as the District Office Manual, Madras Financial Code,, 
Accounts Code, Service Manuals, etc., but it should be written in ^ 
free and easy style. The Manual may also contain a brief descriptive 
account of the set-up and the working of the different Government 
Etepartments as the clerk will then be able to appreciate his own work 
in a wider setting. 

A pass in a test on this Manual of General Administration should 
be prescribed as a condition precedent to the declaration of proba- 
tion and the earning of any increment in the time scale, failure to 
pass the test within two or three attempts should entail discharge 
from service. At the same time, it will provide a good incentive to 
the clerks if an advance increment is given on the passing of the 
test. This test may be prescribed for all Lower Division Clerks and 
directly recruited Upper Division Clerks including those in the 
Secretariat. This test should be conducted just like other de- 
partmental tests that are being held now. 

The preparation of the Manual for each Department should be left 
to the concerned Head of the Department. Rirther details of this 
scheme will have to be worked out by the Government in consultation 
with the Head of the Department, (para 102). 

Secomiaeodations 

1. Training Centres for Lower Division Clerks for Imparting 
institutional training should be established. (No. 62). 

2. A pass in a test for Lower Division Clerks and Upper Division 
directly recruited, in the Manual of (General Administration to 
be pTepared by Government should be prescribed as a condition 
precedent to the declaration of probation and earning of an 
increment. (No. 63). 

ADMINISTRATIVE REFORMS CCMIITTEE, RAJASTHAN 1963 

Training 

The principle that a government servant must be properly equipped 
to discharge the duties proposed to be assigned to him before he is 
actually appointed to the post is fairly obvious , needing hardly any 
elaboration. The State government had recently appointed a special 
committee under the Chairmanship of the Chief Secretary to examine 
the training programmes of all government services and recommend 
measures to ensure that these programmes are efficiently organised, 
properly coordinated, improved in content and brought in conformity 
with the existing requirements of the state and local administra- 
tions. The recommendations of this Committee are fairly comprehen- 
sive and cover most of the important aspects of training of gover- 
nment servants, and therefore, we have not examined this matter in 
detail, (para 5.10.1). 

We would, however, like to emphasise that the staff appointed to 
the training institutions run by the government should be given 
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proper guidance regarding the manner in i^hich such training should 
be imparted* Special short-term courses may be organised in con- 
junction with one of ■ the universities in Rajasthan, or with institu- 
tions of the nature of the Indian Institute of Public Administra- 
tion, for the training of such staff members from tin^ to time. Ilie 
quality of instruction at the training institutions is likelky to 
improve as a result of adoption of this measure, (para 5.10.2) 

lecoim^ridaticxi 

Staff appointed to the training institutions njo by the govemnent 
should be required to undergo special short-term courses in ^lich 
instructions regarding the approach to the training and education 
may be imparted. (S. No, 104), 

STATE G(M4ITTEE ON TRAINING, RAJASTHAN, 1963 
Training— A Contimious Process 

As long as man continues to learn, he subjects himself to the 
process of training. For the average intelligent man there is no end 
to this process. Similarly, in Government services, if a good 
standard of performance and efficiency is to be obtained; opportuni- 
ties for training, study and ref lection have to be afforded to all 
government servants at regular intervals, throughout their period of 
service. The Committee has given this matter considerable thought 
and feel that each entrant into the Government services, especially 
in the higher services, should be subject to the following process of 
training in the course of his career: 

(i) Post entry pre-service training — To acquaint him with the 
basic requirements of his profession, and inculcate in him 
the right attitude of mird towards his work. 

(ii) First Refresher course — In Service institutianal training, in 
the form of refresher course at the age of 30-35 years. This 
course will enable him to reflect on the experiences gained 
by him in the initial stages of his service and also to share 
these experiences with his colleagues. It will also afford 
him an opportunity to post himself up-to-date with the most 
recent thinking and researches on subjects connected with his 
profession.. 

(iii) A Middle Management Course — Just before the age of 40 years. 
Ihe course will be for the officers of a number of different 
services working in different but related departments. 
There is always much in common in the work of Government 
servants who are engaged in common tasks. It is envisaged 
that this course will give government servants of different 
departments an opportunity to come together after having 
gained considerable experience in their own special spheres 
of activity and to exchange ideas and experiences for the 
mutual benefit of each other. Certain subjects of common 
interest such as Personnel Management, some aspects of Public 
Administration and Human Relations and other problems con- 
nected with their work should also be taught and discussed in 
these courses. 

(iv) Second Refresher Course'^-Between the age of 40 and 45, i.e., 
ten years after the first refresher’ course, there should be a 
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secoixi refresher course; this will give the officers another 
opportunity after they have gained more experience to come 
together and discuss matters of common interest, share their 
experiences ard study subjects connected with their work* 

(v) Higher Management Course — Government servants, on the eve of 
their appointment to the most important posts in their res- 
pective cadres, would do well to collect together and discuss 
matters relating to State policy, ways and means of bringing 
about greater efficiency and harmony in the working of diffe- 
rent departments and appreciate more intimately the functions 
and responsibilities of their colleagues engaged in different 
fields of activity. It may be mentioned here viidt the State 
Government should take advantage of similar courses sponsored 
by the Government of India, especially in the Administrative 
Staff Colleges, l^derabad and Simla and in the Indian Insti- 
tute of Public Administration, New Delhi. 

The duration of all the above courses, except the pre-service 
institutional and field" training course, should normally be 
four weeks . 

(vi) StudyTours — The Committee feels that visits in the nature of 
study tours to other states in the country, and also to other 
countries serve a very useful purpose. Not only do they 
enable the Government to view its policies in a broader 
perspective and benefit fran the experiences of other govern- 
ments, but also enriches and considerably broadens the out- 
look of the government servants concerned. It is, therefore, 
recommended that government servants serving in positions of 
higher responsibility should be sent to foreign countries, 
especially to European countries, for specialised studies 
which would be of utility to the Government, and also of 
educative value to the Government servants concerned. The 
period of such study tours should be about six months, half 
of which time should be spent in the relatively under de- 
veloped countries and the other half in the more progressive 
countries. Advantage may also be taken of scholarships 
offered by various countries to the citizens of this country 
and also by the Government of India, for such study tours. 
(Para 1.3.1.) 

The (Committee also recommends that officers who have put in about 
ten years of service, should be sent in batches of not less than two 
arxi not more than three, to other states in the country, especially 
to non-Hindi speaking areas, to study specific subjects connected 
with their work for a period of about one month. Each member of the 
group should be assigned one subjects Every year, six such groups 
may be sent so that the senior officers of every department get a 
chance to participate in these study tours at least once in three 
years, (para 1.3.2) 

It will be noticed from the above suggestions that every member of 
the important services in the State will be afforded an opportunity 
about once in five years to spend sometime in retrospection and 
study. This will enable him to keep himself abreast of the most 
recent developments in matters relating to his profession, to share 
his experience with his colleagues and develop a broader and more 
understanding outlook towards his own work and the work of his 
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colleagues in sister departments, (para 1.3.3) 

Common Training Ccmirses 

Keeping in view the broader objectives of the training as already 
defined, and in order to ensure that’ Government servants develop a 
spirit of mutual understanding and an integrated approach to work, 
the committee maices the following recommendations, with regard to the 
post-entry pre-service training, {para 1.4.1.). 

Centralisation of Training Institutions 
As far as possible the training institutions of all general ser- 
vices should be located at one place, preferably in a University 
town. Apart from a number of subsidiary advantages, the main advan- 
tage of such a step would be: 

(a) The new entrants to the general services would become fami- 
liar with one another and appreciate each others functions 
more correctly. They would also develop a community of out- 
look and a spirit of goodwill towards each other. 

(b) The teaching staff of the Universities may be drawn upon as 
part-time lecturers for the schools for the teaching of 
subjects which do not require the services of whole time 
lecturers . 

(c) A number of lecturers can be common for two or more training 
institutions where they do not have whole time work in any 
one institution. This would result in considerable economy 
to the Government. 

(d) Such extra-curricular activities as riding, swimming, motor 
driving, motor mechanism, physical instruction and even games 
and sports, may be organised in common for the trainees of 
the different services, thus avoiding duplication and un- 
necessary expenditure. 

(e) With a lesser number of instructors, instructors of higher 
calibre and better qualifications could be engaged, and this 
would naturally improve the quality of instructions, (para 
1.4.2) 

However, the Committee realises that it may be difficult for the 
Government to give effect to these recommendations straightaway in 
view of the manifold practical difficulties which may be encountered. 
It is, therefore, suggested that some beginning should be made In 
this direction and the centralisation of the remaining training 
institutions may be brought about in due course in accordaince with a 
phased programme. New training institutions, however, may easily be 
located at the selected place without much difficulty, (para 1.4.3) 

Foundational Courses 

The Committee strongly recommends that new entrants into the 
Government service should, at the beginning of their training period, 
collect together in a common institution and study subjects of common 
interest which would be of benefit to all. This course will serve as 
a foundational course for all these services. For this purpose, the 
services may be divided into the following categories: 

1. All general state services. 
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2. All general subordinate services, requiring a University 
degree at direct entry stage. 

3. Indian Administrative Service, Indian Police Service and all 
technical State Services, (para 1.4.4) 

The duration of the course for category one services should be 
five months; for category two services , three months; and category 
three services, two months, (para 1.4.5) 

AIMINISTRATIVE REPCmMS (»1MITrEE- “ANDHRA PRADESH, 1964-65 
Training 

The importance of training of new recruits to Government service 
is now well recognised. According to the orders in force, clerks 
newly recruited to the Andhra Pradesh Secretariat Service, Andhra 
Pradesh Ministerial Service and Andhra Pradesh Judicial Ministerial 
Service, after selection by the Public Service Commission, have to 
be given in-service training in the Departments and offices to which 
they are allotted for a period of three months. Accordingly, during 
the period of three months recruits are attached in turn to each 
branch of the Department or office for sometime, so that they may 
pick up the work of al 1 the branches of the Department or office to 
which they are attached. This training is in our view neither ade- 
quate nor purposeful. The persons to whom these new clerks are 
attached for picking up work have neither the time nor all of them 
the capacity to guide and instruct the new recruits. The recruits 
thus learn little or nothing during the period, they just mark time 
and complete the training period. The senior officers have even 
less time to think of the training of these recruits. A few of the 
trainees may occasionally pick up a little acquaintance with rules 
and procedure by contact with some of the experienced clerks but this 
system in which the trainees are left to themselves and pick up a 
little knowledge here and there through chance cannot be said to be 
satisfactory. We have, therefore, no hesitation in saying that the 
in-service training is not useful, (para 3.13). 

The previous Administrative Reforms Committee considered that 
there should be training centres for Lower Division Clerks for a 
total period of three months out of which six weeks should be insti- 
tutional training where both theoretical and practical training was 
to be given. That Committee also considered that a pass in a test in 
the Manual of General Administration ( a compilation to be prepared 
as a digest of the Office Procedure Manual, Financial Code, Accounts 
Code, Services Manuals, etc.), should be prescribed as a condition 
precedent to the declaration of probation and the earning of any 
increment in the time scale, and that failure to pass the test within 
two or three attempts should entail discharge from service. T^ 
Committee considered that the test might be prescribed for all Lower 
Division Clerks and directly recruited Upper Division Clerks includ- 
ing those in the Secretariat. Though those recommendations of the 
previous Committee were accepted by the Government, no specific 
orders have so far been issued and the compilation of the Manual of 
(^neral Administration has not also been taken in hand, (para 3.14). 

The committee considers that it is essential to impart training in 
procedures to new recruits. Ihe smooth and efficient working of the 
governmental machinery demands awareness and devotion to duty from 
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officers at all levels* As has been said often, there is a human 
problem in every file, and this profound truth must be recognised by 
the Government servants, especially of the clerical and the lower 
executive grades. The average citizen comes into frequent contact 
with the lower rungs of the administrative structure ard his impres- 
sions of it and of the Government are influenced by these contacts. 
Some of the delays that occur in Government offices and inconvenience 
thereby caused to the public can be avoided if the clerical and 
lower grade executive staff have a better grasp of rules ard proce- 
dures and the principles underlying them. We, therefore, recommend 
that there should be institutional training for a period of three 
months—two months out of this should be for theoretical training 
and one month for practical training attached to offices. Office 
procedure and some of the more important service, financial and 
account rules and the underlying purpose of these rules should be 
explained during the institutional training. We also recommend that 
this period should be counted towards probation. A satisfactory 
completion of the course of training should be necessary for comple- 
tion of probation. (para 3.15). 

Some of the officials and non-officials, dio gave evidence before 
us, have suggested that there should be a refresher course of train- 
ing at pericdical intervals to improve the efficierK:y of the staff, 
both Gazetted and non-gazetted. We agree with this suggestion and 
recommend that refresher course be organised at periodical intervals, 
to enableofficials— 'both gazetted and non-gazetted services--toex- 
change ideas and to keep abreast of up-to-date trends in organisa- 
tion, methods and procedures. Ihe Organisation and Methods Division 
in the Secretariat should arrange these courses of training, (para 
3.16). 

Some of the directly recruited State Service Officers, such as 
Probationary Deputy Collectors, District Agricultural Officers, etc., 
are all undergoing practical training in the duties ard responsibili- 
ties of their offices. Except Deputy Superintendents of Police, the 
Deputy Registrars of Cooperative Societies, other directly recruited 
Gazetted Officers do not receive any institutional training. We 
consider that a common institutional training for a short peri<S, say 
about three months, will be useful for all direct recruits. It is 
not enough for a Government servant, particularly at the gazetted 
level, to know his own work; he should be aware of the points of 
contact between his department and others and have a picture of his 
departn^nt as part of the ^ole structure of Government. No (govern- 
ment servant can function in isolation, and unless he shows a spirit 
of cooperation with and understanding of the activities of his 
colleagues in different departments, the efficiency of the working of 
the {^vemment as a whole will suffer* We, therefore, suggest that 
all those gazetted officers, who are recruited direct should have a 
common institutional training for a period of three months, prior to 
the practical training v^ich they are now given. Such training may 
with advantage take place at a central place like Ra lendranasar, 
(para 3.17). J 6 

Recommendations 

1. There should be institutional training for a period of three 
months -“twomonths out of which should be for theoretical 
420 training and one month for practical training attached to 
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offices. Ihis period should be counted towards probation. A 
satisfactory completion of the course of training should be 
necessary for completion of probation. (No. 61). 

2. It is necessary to organise refresher courses of training at 
periodical intervals, to enable the officials both gazetted 
and non-gazetted services — to exchange ideas and to keep 
abreast of up-to-date trends in organisations, methods and 
procedures. The Organisation and Methods Division in the 
Secretariat should arrange these courses of training. (No. 

3. All the Gazetted Officers recruited direct should have a 
common institutional training for a period of three months, in 
addition to the practical training which they are now having. 
(No. 63). 

ADMINISTRATIVE REORGANISATION AND ECOISDMY COMMITTEE— KERALA 

1965-67 


Training 

Training of personnel is as important in Government as in 
business organisations. Since the existing educational institutions 
are not geared closely to the need of Government, it is not easy to 
find new employees with exactly the right background for specific 
jobs. Even if this were possible, new employees must learn through 
practice. To keep them acquainted with new developments and to help 
them to correct wrong work-habits, older employees also need train- 
ing. Again, employees on promotion, especial ly from positions with 
no supervisory responsibilities to positions involving leadership of 
others, need to be trained, (para 6.18). 

While pre-service training is now given to some categories of 
directly recruited officers, the training programmes are generally 
somewhat ad hoc in nature; except when organised in training schools, 
pre-service training is considered as an addition to the ordinary 
duties of Government officers, to whom new recruits are attached for 
training. There is no general scheme of training for persons already 
in service and hardly any programme for imparting training to persons 
promoted to positions involving leadership over others, (para 6.19). 

We recommend that a survey of training facilities for (Government 
servants should be conducted by the O&M Division and a scheme formu- 
lated to serve the following objectives: 

(i) Detailed programmes of training should be devised so as to 
cater for different levels of employees, with due regard to 
the functions and responsibilities vhich they are expected to 
discharge.' . 

(ii) Training should be given at different stages of service— soon 
after entry, on promotion to supervisory levels and later, at 
senior levels, the content and methods of training being 
adapted to each level. 

(iii) Wherever necessary, field training should be given. 

(iv) There should be a central agency to coordinate all programmes 
of training, (para 6.20). 

ReccOTweridations 

A survey of training facilities for Government servants should be 
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conducted by the 0 <& M Division and training schemes formulated* 

(No. 134). 

AmiNISIMTIW REFDRMS CCM^ISSION, PUNJAB 1966 
Pro|»r Training for Public Services 

- Public Services in the State today are handicapped for lack of 
sufficient, suitable and proper training. In this age of speed and 
specialisation, more attention should be paid to proper training. 
Every employee needs, in addition to general educational qualifica- 
tions ard appropriate mental capacity,, a thorough knowledge of his 
job and how to perform it with ease, efficiency and speed. Training 
usually is of the fol lowing types: 

(a) During the period of probation to teach the official the 
several aspects of his job; 

(b) Refresher courses from time to time. These enable the 
official to keep abreast of new developments in his sphere of 
work; 

(c) Combined training of officials from various departments, 
primarily to study problems of coordination and to provide 
solutions; 

(d) Training in special subjects, e.g., training for flood- 
relief, etc.; and 

(e) Advanced or specialised training within the country or abroad 
(para 13.22). 

The Mrectorate of Administrative Reforms and Training 

We have the impression that such programmes of training as are 
taken up in the State are not properly planned or coordinated, 
because there is no Centre or Institute to handle this subject. We 
recommend the creation of such an Institute which may be called the 
Directorate of Administrative Reforms and Training. The Director 
should plan programmes for training and arrange the training not only 
at the directorate but also elsewhere such as the universities, in 
India and abroad, and established training Institutes. This Directo- 
rate will also take notice of administrative difficulties either suo 
moto or when they are referred to it and after necessary study and 
research, suggest the remedies. It will organise studies, seminars, 
etc., on matters concerning administration. Existing training insti- 
tutions for serving administrative personnel may be placed under this 
Directorate for general supervision and control, (para 13.23). 

Pre-training 

Once the Directorate has started to function, other problems 
concerning the training of public services can be considered by the 
DlTector. The first problems will be the selection of the staff , 
i.e., whether it should be a separate service of teachers or it 
should be composed of officers from various services, v^o work in the 
Institute for specified periods, which may be repeat^, thus ensuring 
a constant interchange of study and work in the field. T^^ 
rate may also undertake the training of prospective recruits to 
public services and conduct studies from ime to time on the educa- 
tional qualifications that may be considered appropriate for one type 
of recruits or another. In col laborat ion with schools and universi- 
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ties, special classes or examinations might be instituted and employ- 
ment in some posts restricted to those have passed such examina- 
tions. (para 13.24), 

Moral Regereration 

The Directorate should run courses to foster integrity, Including 
intellectual honesty, amongst government officials. This can be done 
by carrying out studies on the causes of corruption in particular 
offices and departments and suggesting remedies. Further, prominent 
national and international figures may be invited to address the 
trainees. The most effective remedy against corruption in public 
^ service is the revival of a sense of pride in one’s job. This sense 
has been lost due to apathy and indifference. The Directorate will 
serve as a centre for moral regeneration of the public services, 
(para 13.25). 

CXiC-ward-bound Trainir^ 

Officers are becoming more and more ease- loving. To offset this, 
we have in Chapter IX, suggested ’’Outward Bound Training” courses. 
These courses should also be organised and run by the Directorate for 
those classes of government who should have initiative, self- 
reliance and the ability to endure hardships, face situations and 
work with the people and officials of other departments, (para 
13,26). 

ReccmiHiendations 

(i) We recommend the creation of an Institute called the Directo- 
rate of Administrative Reforms and Training; 

(ii) The Director should plan programmes for training and arrange 
the training not only at the Directorate but also elsewhere 
such as the universities, in India and abroad, and establish 
training institutes. 

(iii) The Directorate will also take notice of administrative 
difficulties either suo moto or when they are referred to it 
and after necessary study and research, suggest the remedies; 

(iv) The Directorate will organise studies, seminars, etc,, on 
matters concerning administration; 

(v) Existing training institutions for serving administrative 
personnel may be placed under this Directorate for general 
supervision and control; 

(vi) The Director should decide whether the Staff of the Directo- 
rate should be a separate service of teachers or it should be 
composed of officers from various services, \ftho work in the 
institute for specified periods, which may be repeated, thus 
ensuring a constant inter-change of study and work; 

(vii) The Directorate may also undertake training of prospective 
recruits to public services and conduct sttiiies from time to 
time on the educational qualifications that may be considered 
appropriate for one type of recruitment or another; 

(viii) The Directorate should carry out studies on the causes of 
corruption in particular offices and departments and suggest 
remedies; 

(ix) In collaboration with schools and universities, special 
classes or examinations might be instituted and employment in 
some posts restricted to those ^lo have passed such examlna- 
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tions ; 

(x) Prominent national and international figures may be invited 
to address the trainees; 

(xi) The Directorate should serve as a centre for moral regenera- 
tion of the public services; and 

ixii) Courses for Out -ward-bound Training should also be organised 
by the Directorate. (Ho. 168). 

MMINISIMTIVE REORGANISATION 1968 

Training aal Develqpnient 

A. Training 

Though the need for training has been recognised for a long tiroes 
a survey of the training facilities for Government servants in Bombay 
State undertaken in 1958-59 showed that the training facilities 
existed only for a limited number of services, and in the absence of 
an agency to supervise and coordinate the various programmes, the 
training arrangements tended to be somewhat ad hoc in nature. For 
example, training was not the responsibility of any starxling body of 
instructors but was left to be conducted as an addition to ordinary 
duties of Government officers; in certain cases, officers otherwise 
engaged on routine duties of their departments were posted for short 
periods to run training classes, and were subject to frequent trans- 
fers. There was also no systematic approach to determining the type 
of training and the periods of training prescribed with the result 
that the variations from department to department were very large and 
not easily understandable. In some cases the training consisted of a 
few lectures delivered during or after office hours, the trainees 
attending to their regular work in addition; in other cases, training 
occupied the full time of the trainees; in some cases training 
consisted largely of attachment to various offices. Incentives to 
satisfactory completion of training courses also varied widely, rang- 
ing from termination of employment to disregard of the training 
results. There were also some lacunae in some of the training pro- 
grammes. No attention was paid to simple management skills, parti- 
cularly matter of office management, which are needed at almost every 
level of Government, and there was inadequate treatment of financial 
and accounts matters, (para 4.23). 

At a very early stage of its deliberations the Committee recognis- 
ed the need for taking urgent steps to extend scope of training 
facilities and to provide for their coordinates development. For 
this purpose, the Committee favoured the establishn»v.nt of an Adminis- 
trative Staff College which would offer facilities for training of 
officers specially those at higher levels and pave the way for the 
introduction of training facilities at all levels. The Committeeis 
glad to record that the State (k)vemment was quick to act upon this 
su^estion and an Administrative Staff College was set-up with the 
object of providing training facilities to direct recruits as well as 
to officers promoted to higher posts under the State (Government for 
training in administrative problems of a general nature. The College 
started functioning in November 1963 and has already organised a 
number of courses of in-service training for ;»enior officers, middle 
executives and junior officers. The Government has also taken up the 
question of expanding the activities of the College to provide foon- 
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dational training for direct recruits to Class I and Class II ser- 
vices in the various departments. It is understood that the College' 
also proposes to start functional or special courses in subjects , 
like Personnel Administration, Budgeting, and O&M ard Work Study for 
specified groups of officers. Training in subjects of a departmental 
nature TOuld be organised by the respective departments of the State 
Government. To advice the Government in regard to these departmental 
training programmes and to coordinate such programmes for the sub- 
ordinate staff, a' Directorate of Training has. also been set-up. Ihe • 
Director of the Administrative Staff College has been appointed as 
Director of Training. The Directorate has already taken up the 
question of preparation of manuals of training and initiated action 
on organising training for the clerical and supervisory personnel by 
laying down certain uniform standards regarding the compulsory nature 
of training, syllabi, duration of training period, conduct of exami- 
nations, penalties for failure and rewards for good performance, 
etc. (para 2.24). 

The Committee welcomes the measures recently taken and recommends 
that detailed programmes of training should be devised so as to cater 
for different levels of employees with due regard to the functions 
and responsibilities they are expected to discharge. The programmes 
of training should cater both for training in departmental subjects 
and in general administration. Training should be given at different 
stages of service, i.e., soon after entry, on promotion to super- 
visory level and later at senior levels. Ihe objectives, the content 
and the method of training should be adapted to each level, (para 
4.25). 

The Committee would like to make a special mention of field train- 
ing which has a significant part to play in certain types of sevices. 
A number of departments prescribe field training and/ or attachment 
as part of the scheme of training new employees. Field training is 
generally given in the following ways: 

(i) Actual performance of duties; 

( ii ) Demonstrations ; 

(iii) Instructions in field work; 

(iv) Visits to Projects and institutions of interest; and 

(v) Study tours. 

Such field training is a valuable preparation for new entrants. 
Ihe (Committee considers that the wide variation in the use of field 
training and attachment from one department to another, as well as 
the general lack of direction, particularly in the practice of 
^attachment’, detracts substantially from the value of the training 
given at present. So far as ’attachnent* goes, trainees are general- 
ly left to the preferences of the officer to #iom they are attached; 
the officer may give them careful attention or practically ignore 
them, according to his ideas and to the pressure of work on him. For 
example, a young IAS officer attached to a Collector could derive 
immense benefit from constant touring with the Collector. Yet it 
often happens that the young trainee is left to his own devices and 
is unable to get a real insight into the problems a Collector faces. 
The Committee considers that there should be provision for effective 
direction of the field training and .attachment phases of a training 
programme in all departments to be coordinated by a Director of Field 
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Training #io may be a senior member of the staff of the Administra- 
tive Staff College. As a rule, all directly recruited executive 
officers should be attached to senior officers for purposes of train- 
ing, without extending the probationary period. The recruits attached 
to a Senior Officer should live and move with the latter during the 
period of attachment; for example District Agricultural Officers 
should .be attached to Superinterding Agricultural Officers and Assis- 
tant Registrars of Cooperative Societies to Joint Registrars. The 
period of attachment should be at least three months. Each trainee 
should be asked to submit a detailed and actual report of the aciti- 
vities urdertaken by him during the period of training. 

B- Placement and Career Planning as an Instrument of Ifevelopient. 

One of the recognised methods of developing personnel for higher 
responsibilities is to give them different assignments from time to 
time in the early part of their career so that they get a properly 
varied experience and sufficient challenge to promote growth. In the 
higher ranks, selective and directed placement is even more essen- 
tial. Too often placement is done merely by appointing persons \^o 
happen to be returning from leave or deputation to posts idiich happen 
to be vacant at the time.... 

In modem organisational structures, personnel is considered to be 
as well-defined and independent a function as any other. It is an 
advisory, coordinating and service foundation which helps with all 
aspects of personnel, such as recruitment, selection, appointments, 
training appraisal, placements, promotions, etc. It looks at the 
total personnel of the organisation and helps each of the other 
departments with their needs and personnel problems. 

At present, the work relating to personnel matters is assigned to 
the General Administration Department and is under the charge of the 
Chief Secretary. The Committee considers that the authorities in 
charge of personnel administratiai are so heavily burdened with other 
pressing responsibilities that they are unable to find enough time to 
do full justice to the personnel matters. Though the personnel 
function is being looked after by the Qiief Secretary in fact, it is 
being carried out by the Deputy Secretaries. We feel that in view of 
his pre-occupations, the Chief Secretary is not in a position to 
devote adequate time to personnel matters. As already observed 
above, the personnel function is an important and well-defined 
function; it suffers when it is a subordinated to other functions. 
It is al so necessary that an officer of a very high status should be 
in charge of this function, so that the Chief Secretary should be 
able to rely on him. For all these reasons the Committee considers 
that there is a need to have a full-fledged Personnel Department in 
the Secretariat under an ixxiependent Secretary. 

The Personnel Department should deal with recruitment, training, 
prcmiotion, placement and welfare of Government employees. It will be 
its function to plan well in advance the requirement of personnel in 
the Central and the State cadres for the next few years, to set 
standards of recruitments to State cadres to provide for training ard 
staff developing etc.... 

As we have recommended in our chapter on the Sachivalya, the Chief 
Secretary will have to keep in touch with important service matters, 
such as transfers, appointments and promotions of Heads of Depart- 
ments and senior gazetted officers. It should be possible to specify 
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the matters in which a reference to the Chief Secretary is necessary. 
All other personnel matters should be handled by the Personnel 
Secretary functioning under the Chief Minister. The creation of an 
independent Personnel Department will also give a sense of security 
to the services who will have the assurance that their grievances 
will be attended to by an officer of a very high status whose entire 
time and attention are available for this type of work. The Commi- 
ttecj therefore, recommends that a full-fledged Personnel Department 
under an iixiependent Secretary should be created in the Secretariat. 

There should also be a Central Personnel Unit in the office of the 
Head of each Department ^nose concern it should be to watch over the 
development of each employee to the extent appropriate to his level. 
Unless special attention is bestowed on personnel development, per- 
sonnel do not grow efficiently to be able to discharge higher res- 
ponsibilities as they rise to higher posts, (para 4. 29). 

Summary of Conclusions and Recommendations 

1. At a very early stage of its deliberations the committee 
favoured the establishment of an Administrative Staff College 
which would offer facilities for the training of officers 
specially those at higher levels and pave the way for the 
introduction of training facilities at all levels. Government 
has since acted on this suggestion and set up an Administra- 
tive Staff College as well as a Directorate of Training to 
look after the training programmes for the subordinate staff. 
The Committee welcomes these measures and recommends that 
detailed programmes of training should be devised so as to 
cater for different levels of employees. The programmes of 
training should cater both for training in departmental sub- 
jects and in general subjects. Training should be given at 
different stages of service. The objectives, the content and 
methods of training should be adapted to each level, (para 
4.14). 

2. There should be provision for effective direction of the field 
training and attachment phases of a training programme in all 
departments to be coordinated by a Director of Field Training 
who may be a senior member of the staff of the Administrative 
Staff College. As a rule, all directly recruited executive 
officers should be attached to senior officers for purposes of 
training, without extending the probationary period. Thi 
recruits attached to a Senior Officer should live and move 
with the latter during the period of attachment, which should 
be at least three months, (para 4.15). 

3. One of the recognised methods of developing personnel for 
higher responsibilities is to give them different assignments 
from time to time in the early part of their career so that 
they get a properly varied experience and sufficient challenge 
to promote growth. The authorities in charge of personnel 
administration are so heavily burdened with other pressing 

^ ^ they are unable to find enough time to 

do full justice to the personnel matters. There is a n^^ to 
have a full-fledged Personnel Department in the Secretartat 
under an independent Secretary. 

The Personnel Department should deal with recruitment, train- 
ing, promotion, placement, welfare of Government employees and 
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absorption of the surplus staff in. the event of retrenchment 
and connected matters. 

Ihere should also be a Central Personnel Unit in the office of 
the Head of each ■ Department whose concern it should be to 
watch over the development of each employee to the extent 
appropriate to his level. (Para 4.17). 
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Recruitment, Training and Career Management. 


[Reproduced • from U.K* , The Civil Service, lepoit of the 
CkMiiiiittee 1966-68 (Chairman: Lord Fulton ), Vol. I, Chapter 2 
entitled “Recruitment, Training and Career Management**, London, 
HMSO, 1968, pp. 24-42,] 


59, We have so far discussed the tasks of the Service and the profes- 
sional skills they call for in its members. We turn now to the 
problems of recruitment, training and career development, 

60, We begin by considering where the main responsibility for re- 
cruitment to the Service should lie and how far it should be dele- 
gated to individual departments or establishments. In this context we 
make general recommendations designed to reduce the present length of 
the recruitment process. We go on to the principles and methods that 
should apply to the recruitment of the various types of men and women 
the Service needs. Finally, we turn to the question of post-entry 
training and career management, 

THE RESPONSIBILIIY FOR RECRUIimn' 

61, The central responsibility for recruitment is at present divided, 
Ihe Treasury is responsible for recruitment policy. The running of 
competitions, the selection of stjccessful candidates and (in large 
part ) their initial allocatim to departments is in the hands of an 
independent body, the Civil Service Commission, In addition, some 
very large categories of staff are recruited initially by depart- 
ments, &Jt in all cases the Commissioners must^ issue a certificate 
for a civil servant to achieve permanent status.^ The Commissioners 
hold their appointments directly from the Crown and are appointed by 
Order in Council, The justification for this independence has been 
the need to ensure that all appointments to the Service are made 
strictly on merit and are clear of political or other patronage. We 
consider, however, that the present arrangement is in need of funda- 
mental revision. 

62, We regard recruitment, training and subsequent career development 
as parts of a single process to be as closely integrated as possible, 
Vfe believe accordir^ly that recruitment sli^ld be in the hands of 
those who also share a direct responsibility for the individual *s 
subsequent training, deployment and development. As a consequence, 
assessn^ts of performance will be much more fully and directly fed 
back to those responsible for recruitment. These in turn will be 
better placed to adjust their criteria and methods as necessary; they 
will also have a much closer knowledge of the changing work and needs 
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of .departments* In our view the Service suffers now from the sep- 
arateness and consequent remoteness of the Civil Service Commissions 
i^ich under the existing arrangements cannot know enough of the needs 
of individual departments and is too little connected with the 
training atxi early management of those whom it appoints. 

63. We recommerxi, therefore, that the Civil Service Commission should 
cease to be a separate and independent organisation.^ It should 
become part of the new Civil Service Department, and its staff 
should be integrated with it. Some of its functions should be shared 
with the various employing departments in ways we discuss belcw. 

64. The selection of recruits should be, and should be seen to be, 
independent of any form of patronage. But this is not incompatible 
with a much closer association between the selectors ard both the 
central management of the Service and the employing departments. We 
believe that the tradition of making appointments solely on merit is 
now ^11 enough established to survive without keeping the Civil 
Service Commission as a separate organisation; irdependence in selec- 
tion can be assured by other means. We do not wish to make a detailed 
recommendation; one such means, however, might be to designate an 
individual senior officer in the Civil Service Department as First 
Civil Service Commissioner, and to give him the formal responsibility 
for final decisions on the selection of recruits. It should be 
accepted no less clearly than in the past that the First Commissioner 
would not be subjected to ministerial or parliamentary questioning 
over individual appointments. 

65. We have expressed the view that some of the Civil Service 
Commission’s present functions should be shared with the various 
employing departments. This is desirable because recruitment should 
be directly related to the needs of individual departments. They know 
the tasks they have to perform and are best placed to indicate the 
qualifications, training and experience needed. Therefore, we wish to 
see departments play a larger part in the recruitment process in two 
ways. 

66. First, in drawing up the annual manpower budget for discussion 
with the Civil Service Department, each department should indicate as 
exactly as possible its needs at all levels, both for the various 
kinds of specialist staff and also for the different types and groups 
of administrative staff referred to in Chapter 2. These needs (allow- 
ing for the necessary interdepartmental movement) would determine the 
pattern of recruitment. Essentially this would be recruitment for 
specific ranges of jobs. 

67. Secondly, we think departments should have a greater influence on 
the selection of individuals. We considered the case for handing all 
recruitment over to the departments; but we rejected this on the 
grounds that it would encourage wasteful competition, place the less 
glamorous departments at too great a disadvantage and break up a 
Service which in our view, should remian unified. We think, however, 
that a higher proportion than at present should be recruited directly 
by departmetns, and that the employing departments should be better 
represented in the recruitment process where it continues to be 
central. We return to these proposals in more detail later in this 
chapter. 
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■' proceoires and the problems of mAY 

68. Another serious criticism of the present methods of recruitment 
is that they are too slow in operation* This criticism has arisen 
partly because the Civil Service Commission has untill recently 
interpreted the principle of competitive examination as obliging it 
to wait until the ^role of a very large field has been examined ani 
put in order of merits no matter how outstanding a particular appli- 
cant may be. Various modifications made in recent years have led to 
considerable improvements. These have inclixied ’’continuous compe- 
titions” for a number of important groups, e.g., Tax Inspectors and 
the relatively small number of E^erimental Officers ^lo are re- 
cruited centrally. But the process is still apt to take too long. It 
takes too long between application and the announcement of the 
result of the examination; and between the result of the examination 
and the time ^en successful candidates are able to start work. 
Lengthy periods of waiting and suspense are undeasirable for those 
still attending school or university. For those who have left and who 
feel under pressure to start earning, they may be decisive in causing 
them to turn to other employment. For those already in jobs who are 
candidates for late entry (often scarce specialists) , they cause 
serious embarrassment, because of obligations to existing employers. 

69. The Service will continue to face severe competition for talent. 
It cannot allow the survival of traditional procedures to place.it at 
a disadvantage with industry and commerce, the nationalised 
industries and local government . We recognise that when there are 
many well-qualified applicants for a small number of posts, compe- 
titions must continue. But we think that the procedures of formal 
competition should be restricted to posts for which they are indis- 
pensable; even than it should be made possible to offer outstanding 
candidates rapid appointment. Wherever qualified applicants are re- 
latively scarce, and it is in practice certain that there will be 
posts for all suitable candidates, these should be brought in without 
delay, once it is clear that they are up to the required standard 5 
this is especially important in regard to the recruitment of those 
with scarce specialist skills . 

70. We hq>e that the absorption of the Civil Service (Commission 
within the Civil Service Department will assist bringing about these 
improvements. The need to reduce to the minimum the interval between 
the results of competitions and the time when those who have been 
declared successful actually start work will partly be met by the 
proposals about establishment that we make in the r^xt chapter. In 
addition, we recommend that a review of the processes of recruitment 
should be put in hand; besides seeking ways of reducing the time they 
take, it should examine the problems of methods of selection to which 
we refer in paragraph 82 below and Appendix E. 

THE PRINCIPLES AND METHCBS OF RECRUITMENT 

The Becruitnent of Graduates, Post^-Graduates and their Equipaaents 

71. Our proposals in Chapter 2 mean that graduates, post-graduates 
and their equivalents should be employed, in their early years at any 
rate, either as specialists (architects, scientists, engineers, etc.) 
or in one of the new groups of administrators. In either case, men 
and women shaild be recruited for a specified range of jobs. 
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72. This does not involve any basic change in the recruitment policy 
for specialists. They are at present recruited for a clearly defined 
range of jobs,' and clearly defined, relevant qualifications are 
therefore , demai^ed. It would be an advantage if sore of them were 
already grounded in management and administration and ccwld be equip-* 
ped with the confidence and prestige of the French polytechnicians. 
Soso university courses are now beginning to recognise this need. In 
this connection we have' noted the development of courses that combine 
engiroering with econmics, and science with economics; and we. welcome 
the sandwich courses at some isiiversities that give scientists and' 
engiroers experience in industry ar^ a grounding in ecoromics and 
business administration as well as a purely scientific or specialist 
qualification. This however is only a start; and for the time being 
it must be the task of the Service to equip its specialists with the 
additiceal administrative, managerial and other skills they need; we 
discuss this in our later paragra|:^s on training. 

73. Many specialist staff are now recruited direct by the department 
or establishment that is to employ them. We think that this should 
become the TOrmal rule. Recruitment should be by interview before a 
board. The board should normally inclixie a kindred specialist from 
outside the Service and a representative of the Civil Service Depart* 
ment. But the majority should be from the ^user* department or estab* 
lishment. For certain specialists recruitment may conveniently be 
done by departments acting together in groups or by the Civil Service 
Department on their behalf. This is matter for decision from time to 
time between the Civil Service Department and the other departments. 
But the essential need where scarce specialist skills are concerned 
is for speed; grouping and coordination should not be allowed to lead 
to time-consuming formality. 

74. Our proposals in Chapter 2 for grouping administrators have 
important implications for the direct recruitment of graduates, post- 
graduates and their equivalents for administative work. They mean 
that in future men and women should not be recruited for employment 
as ’generalist* administrators and intelligent all-rounders to do any 
of, and a succession of the widely differing job covered by the 
“generalist** concept . Instead , they should be recruited to do a 
specified range of jobs in a particular area of work, at any rate 
during their early years. In Chapter 2 we distinguish two broad 
categories of administration— the economic and financial, and the 
social. It follows that the Service should aim to recruit those with 
the best qualifications, aptitudes and qualities for the jobs falling 
within one of these broad groups; for the later entrants relevant 
experience will also be an important consideration. 

75. Clearly, most recruits who come straight from their university 
will not on entry have the full range of knowledge and skills 
required for work in one or other of the administrative groups. They 
will require in-service training and experience. But a majority of 
us^ consider that the relevance to their future work of the subject- 
matter of their university or other pre -Service studies should be an 
important qualification for appointment. 

76. To give preference for relevance is to adapt to the needs of 
today the old principle that the Service should seek to recruit those 
it believes best equipped for work in government. When the aim was to 
recruit men and women to be intelligent all-rounders, the Service 
naturally drew heavily on courses life classics and history at Oxford 
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and Cambridge j which by their prestige have always attracted young 
people of the' highest abilities. These courses give an insight into 
the conditions of historical change and because for, the most part the 
material th^ use is reiwDte from the here and now they provide a 
'disinterested* intellectual training. Today, ^en the tasks or 
government have changed, the Service should seek to recruit those 
equipped for the new tasks . First-degree courses based on the study 
of modem subjects especially attract many young people with a 
positive and practical interest in contemporary p:\.blems, political, 
social, economic, scientific and technological. These problems will 
yield their solutions only to the most concentrated assaults of minds 
equipped through rigorous and sustained intellectual discipline with 
the necessary apparatus of relevant ideas, knowledge, methods and 
techniques. We therefore wish the Civil Service to attract its full 
share of ycung people motivated in this way, with minds diciplined by 
undergraduate (and post-graduate) work in the social studies, the 
mathematical and physical sciences, the biological sciences or in the 
applied and engineering sciences. 

77. There is also evidence that most undergraduates want jobs in 
yiich they can make direct use of their university stxxiies.^ In 
recent years the Service has not properly recognised this, giving the 
general impression that it is more concerned with the quality of a 
man’s degree than its relevance to the work of government. This, in 
our view has discouraged applications from graduates ^ose interest 
and studies are foojsed on modem problems. Thus post-war recruitment 
to the Administrative Class has run counter to the increased trend in 
the universities towards the stuefy of the problems of the modem 
world. Therefore, to be attractive to this growing number of 
graduates, the Service should declare its special interest in the 
relevance of their studies. In this way, too, the Service would be 
attracting its recruits from a wider range of degree subjects than 
those from which administrators have traditionally been drawn. 

78. Though the ancient universities of Oxford and Cambridge have 
played their part in this growth in the academic stxjdy of the pro- 
blems of contemporary society, it has been most characteristic of the 
universities founded in this century. The date and circumstances of 
their f omdation have ensured that their courses have been mainly 
designed to prepare their undergradtjates for work in a modern indus- 
trial society. To draw more fully on this source of manpower, trained 
in €hese subjects, would have many advantages for the Civil Service. 
Our suggestions about possible ways in which this principle of pre- 
ference might work are set out in paragraphs 24-25 of Appkidix E. 

79. We do not intend that our enphasis on ’’preference for relevance” 
should be read as a sign that we wish to discourage applications from 
those men and wc«nen of outstanding ability who have studied ’irrele- 
vant’ disciplines. The Service needs to recruit outstandingly able 
men and women whatever the subject of their university degree'. Our 
fundamental aim is to secure for the Service the best man or women 
for the job, with the education, training and attitudes appropriate 
to it. It follows that those appointed to the Service without a 
’relevant’ qualification should be required either to: 

(a) take a. special training course at the new Civil Service 
College® in addition to that provided for all graduate 
direct-entrants to one of the two main groups of administra- 
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tors; 

(b) take a relevant post-graduate degree’-or course of stmfy, at 
the Service’s ex|^nse at some university or other ajpropriate 
institution. 

The . choice between (a) and (b) should be determined by i«hat is most 
suitable , for the individual concerned in the light of the various 
courses available. » 

80.': A' minority of us,^ take a rather different view. Ife fully agree 
that all, administrators at* the graduate level iKed a thoroi^h 
grcunding in the subject-matter of their work — whether they enter 
direct from university or are prcanoted within the Service, ^t we do 
imt place the sas^ enphasis on the relevance of studies taken befpre 
entry. On practical grounds, three of us support the proposals made 
in paragraph 82 below for a revised Method I cou^titicci based on 
examination in relevant university studies. All four think however 
that the alternative selection procedure (Method II) stould be 
impartial as between different academic backgrounds. It is essential 
that the Service should attract to administrative w>rk a large number 
of young men and women of outstanding ability and character. Such 
people are naturally in short si:pply. We believe that if both s^thods 
of entry give preference to those with relevant studies, field of 
selection will in practice be umnecessarily narrowed, and that this 
will involve a seriois risk of defeating the essential aim. CXir 
reasons for this are : 

(a) We believe that many able young men and wonen start their 
university coarse without having decided upon their future 
career, or change their minds in the course of it; and that 
many select their subject not for career reasons but because 
they like it and are good at it. 8 We do not think that tl:^ 
attractions of the Civil Service as a career are so outstand- 
ing by comparison with the other enplcyments open to 
gr^uates that the Service can afford to discourage any 
source of supply . 

(b) At the moment, it is often necessary, in practice, for a 
grammar school boy or girl to decide as early as 13 years of 
age which subjects he or she wishes to specialise in at the 
university. A decision to give a preference to graduates with 
’relevant* university subjects could therefore terd to narrow 
still further the range of educational courses at a time 
when efforts are beipg made to postpone final and irrevocable 
choices between them. 

(c) Many of the Service's main conpetitors for graduate talent in 
this country recruit graduates on grounds of general ability 
and reckon to give them the necessary training after entry. 
Apart from not wishing to improve their competitive position 
at the expense of the Service, we find it hard to believe 
that they are mistaken or that different considerations 
should apply to the Civil Service. 

(d) We do not at all decry the advantage of a previous grounding 
in a relevant subject. But we think that it can be overrated. 
A rigorous and disciplined habit of mind, vMch can be 
imparted by 'irrelevant* as well as by 'relevant* studies is 
no less important. At the same time, we are impressed by the 
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evidence tliat the best of the Assistant Principals ^lo have 
not read economics -at the university show' up very well by the 
end of the ccurse at the Centre for Actoinistrative Stuiies as 
coipared with those who have. We believe that administrators 
can achieve professionalism in their chosen field of work 
(the need for which we wholly accept) by means of the groi:|)“ 
ing we have recommended in Chapter 2 and the thoroigh post- 
entry training courses recommerded later in this chapter. 

(e) We are doubtful both about the proposals for the special 
training of those with * irrelevant’ studies made in paragraph 
79 and about the method of giving preference for relevance 
set mt in Appendix E. Both, in our view, will puzzle and may 
well discourage potential recruits. 

81. We are all agreed, however, that there is an increasing need for 
administrators handling the problems of modem government and the 
techniques associated with their solution to be numerate. Senior 
managers in departments will have to be able to handle problems with 
variables that can be expressed only in numerical terms. This need is 
general in all kinds of management throughout the country. We recom- 
meoi that over the years an increasing importance should be attached 
to the requirement that graduates seeking appointments to adminis- 
trative posts should understand the use of numerical techniques and 
be able to apply quantitative methods to the solution of their prob- 
lems. We hope that curricula in schools and universities will 
gradually be modified to make this possible. We also wish to em- 
phasise the value of familiarity with major modem languages. An 
increasing number of civil servants are employed in work in which 
their effectiveness and ijcrxierstanding are hampered if they are con- 
fined in practice to Etiglish. 

82. In general we thirdc that all non-specialist graduates and their 
equivalents should be recruited centrally by the appropriate section 
or the new Civil Service Department. A majority of us^ consider that 
there should be two main methods of entry : 

(a) Method I should, as at present, be primarily a written exami- 
nation. The papers candidates can offer, however, should be 
restricted entirely to those with a direct relevance to the 
problems of modem government. In any event, as we show in 
Appendix E, it is not practicable to maintain Method I in its 
present form- We think it important to maintain a method of 
entry by written examination because we think it likely that 
some good candidates will come forward to compete by such a 
method who would not choose to enter if the only method open 
to them were the extended interview procedure (Method II) 
which we discuss below; and that the former will offer some 
of them a way of showing their real merit more effectively. 
We recommend however that Ifethod I should be retained, in the 
modified form we propose, on a trial basis only. If it fails 
to attract a sufficient number of good candidates, we would 
expect the Civil Service Department to abandon it. 

(b) Mtethod II should involve a procedure based on that of the 
present Civil Service Selection Board. We make recommenda- 
tions in Appendix E however for changes in the procedure and 
staffing of the selection process. Briefly, those of us 
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recoHjinend -preference for relevance offer suggestions about 
how this might be done. - Vte all propose in addition that there' 
should be a larger representation of employing departsients 
among the selectors; ard that their age-distribution shcxild 
be changed to irxirease the prqx)rtion of younger people. Ife 
also recoffiiBerKi an inquiry into the methods of selection, to 
include siach matters as the part played by the Fiml Selec- 
tion Board and possible ways of mkdng the process of sel^- 
tlon more objective in character. 

83. These proposals should not be -taken to imply that separate entry 
competitions should not in future he held for appointments to six:h 
groups as Tax Inspectors and Ministry of Labour Cadets. These should 
continue wherever they are found to be most appropriate, selection 
being made either fay the departn^t concerned or fay the Civil Service 
Department on its^faehalf . 

84. . A minor ity^^ of us consider that Tfethod I should cease to exist 
altogether, for the following reasons: 

(a) A written examination in the sttojects studied by the 
candidate will be a repetition of the testing by his ml- 
versity. 

(fa) Mar^ candidates will be reluctant to sit two examinations of 
the same kind. 

(c) It is hard to see how the Civil Service Department would be 
able to examine better than the university the wide range of 
subjects we consider relevant. 

(d) Advances in recruitment procedures are likely to bring steady 
improvements in Method II. It is here that techniques of 
selection should inprove fastest. 

(e) To retain Method I would be to keep a separate system of 
entry which in 1967 produced 18 successful applicants from 54 
candidates. These numbers are likely to decline still 
further. 

(f) If a certain number of entrants with very high academic 
attainments are required. Method II can provide for this by 
weighting the university record of the candidate. Method I 
provides no adequate test of other qualities. 

(g) The new Method I, because it is designed to cover in a few 
p^rs a very heterogeneous field, cannot hq>e to examine 
candidates in depth and is bound to come close to the broad 
test of knowledge of the modem world which the written 
papers of Method II, prqposed in Appendix E, are intended to 
provide. Vfe can see no purpose in keeping both. 

(h) The argument for Method I is that Method II will deter appli- 
cants who lack confidence in their ability to compete in the 
social atmosphere of Method II. If this argument is sound, 
Method II should be revised. 

85. We have said that each department should assess in detail the 
numbers and types of staff it needs. This poses a special problem in 
the recruitment of graduates, both specialist and non-specialist. We 
think it likely, for reasons we discuss in Chapter 8 ard Appendix F, 
that the Service will employ more graduates than at present, 
although the number of top posts in the Service may not show a 
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proport iaiate increase. It woold be wrong for a large eioployer like 
the Civil Service to seek to recruit more of the best graduate talent 
than it can make prqper use of now or in the future. Matching 
graduates' to jobs and prospects requires that departments should 
decide, in consultation with the Civil Service Department, on the 
level and kind of ability they require for particular types of 
appointment; the intake should be adjusted accordingly. All however 
should enter the same training grade (see paragraph 95 below), so 
that their fitness for different kinds of work can be fully tested 
after they have entered the Service. We attach great importance to 
'lensuring that the early decisions i^ch may shape a man’s career in 
the Service (e.g., about different kinds of post-entry training or 
allocation to differently graded jobs at the end of the training 
period) should be based on post-entry performance rather than pre- 
entry promise. We discuss this in more detail in Appendix F. 

86. To underline the concern of the Service to recruit men and women 
of the highest calibre, we consider that those judged outstandingly 
able and well-qualified on entry should be given a starting salary 
two or three increments above the basic for the entry grade. This 
should apply to specialists as u^ll as to the different groups of 
administrators. This should not, however, carry the implication that 
senior posts should be reserved for those \dio start their careers 
with additional increments . The careers of all entrants to the 
Service should be determined by performance on the job. 

REOIUITT®^ OF lON-GRADU^ 

87* For most specialist posts, relevant educational and technical 
qualifications will also be needed by those who are not graduates. 
Men and Women with such qualifications as the HNC (which may have 
been gair^ after entry to the Service) or with ”A levels** in 
scientific or tecnhnical subjects should normally be posted to jobs 
for which their qualifications are relevant, whether those jobs are 
purely specialist or in a related area of management. For administra- 
tive staff recruited at this level, specific qualifications and the 
relevance of the subjects they have studied are clearly less impor- 
tant. Their **A level** qualifications may be pointers to the direction 
in which they should s^ialise. More important, however, for all 
those recruited at this age (specialist and non-specialist) is that 
they should be given jobs that match and stretch their abilities; 
they should also be given the opportunity of developing the skills 
and specialisms the Service needs, including the ability to use 
quantitative methods. Departments have a special responsibility for 
ensuring that the best of this age-group are picked out for early 
advamement and for appropriate further training. We make proposals 
for this in later paragraphs of this chapter. 

88. We recommend that non-graduate specialists should be recnaited by 
similar procedures to those recommended for graduate specialists in 
paragraph 73. For the non-specialist entry, we recommend different 
procedures depending on their age and educational level: 

(a) The 18-year-old entry (school-leavers with **A levels**), cor- 
responding to the present entry to the Executive Officer 
grade, should continue for the most part to be recruited] 
centrally by the new Civil Service Department on the basis of 
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level** results and interviews-—though there is scq>e for 
decentralisation on a regicxial basis, lie do not think that 
, direct, recruitment by departments is at present desirable, at 
this level becaxise: 

(i) the non-specialist 18-year-old can have only a vague idea 
of the work that different departments do ard of the various 
career opportunities open to him in the variois administra- 
, tive grojps . ' He will need general guidaice aixl advice on , a 
wider basis than could be available to him at departmaital 
level . 

(ii) To ensure a fair distribution of talent over all departments 5 
the. Civil Service Department nust play a major role in the 
allocation of these new recruits. Individual departments 
should, however, be as closely associated as possible with 
the recruitment process. 

(bl The 16-year-old entry (school-leavers with **0 levels** ) 
should continue as at present to be recruited by individual 
departments, though ad hoc grouping arrangements, particular- 
ly on a regional basis, have obvious advantages. 

IATE EmRPmS pm RE( 3 (UIT^®Hr for SHCRT-TERM APPOINIMNTS 

89. So far in this chapter we have been outlining a recruitment 
policy for young people entering a career service; as we recanmend in 
Chapter 4, most of its members should enter the Service yien young 
with the expectation, though not the guarantee, of maicing the Service 
their life-time career. But the Service should look for and encourage 
a considerably larger number of late entrants and temporary appoint- 
fixed periods than in the past. For late entrants of all 
kims the prime factor in their appointments must clearly be the 
relevance of the skills, qualifications and experience they already 
possess for the job or range of jobs in which it is prqposed to 
employ them. We envisage that some would be appointed by one or other 
^1 1 recommended in paragraphs 73 and 82 above ; but it 

wQl be for the Civil Service Department to authorise special pro- 
cedures where these are needed to attract recruits of high standing 
or with scarce skills. 

™ MAM(2E>1ENT (F lej 

Who enter the Service at young ages should be properly 
looked after and their development carefully planned. In our view, 
me present arrangements are unsatisfactoi/, especially at Executive 
Clerical Officer levels. 

(Xxr Management Consultancy Groqp found that young Executive 
Officers were sometimes confined to routine ,ux>dermanding work of a 
lower quality than their educational qualifications justified. A 
Treasury study has found that 46 per cent of Executive Officers under 
the age of 40 believe that their work does not f’jlly use their 
capabilities or enable them to develop their potential (Volume 3, 
Nb«8). Not surprisingly, therefore, there is a comparatively high 
wastage rate among newly-recruited Executive Officers. A similar 
situation is to be found among young Cle-ical Officers. Ibe tonage- 
ment Consultancy Group drew attention to the fact that many youqg 
Clerical Officers and Clerical Assistants are grossly under-utilised 
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at present in jobs scarcely demanding the minimum educational quali- 
ficatioris for their grades.' The same Treasury study has shown tMt 53' 
per cent of Clerical Officers under the -age of 40 consider that their 
woiic does not fully eE|>loy their capabilities or enable; them to 
develop their potential. We have seen no 'evidence on the extent to 
which similar' problems may afflict young pecple in' ccmiparable employ'^ 
went s outside the Service. ^ But the evidence that the Service is ' 
seriously mis-using and stultifyii^ potential talent at these 
levels is disturbing, and urgent steps should be taken to find 
remedies. 

92. At both these levels, the Service faces the problem of a wide 
age-spread. The young Clerical Assistant or Clerical Officer entering 
at about 16 finds himself a member of a grade that contains many 
older men and women, many of Aom have entered the Service in middle 
age. Similarly the young Excut ive Officer entering at 18 enters a 
grade that consists as to 60 per cent of prcmioted Clercial Officers. 
The numbers involved in a large department are very considerable, and 
it is a major problem of management to mdce sure that the very 
different types of Clerical and Executive Officer are posted to the 
right kinds of job, and that young entrants are kept interested and 
their potential developed. The Service has in our view failed to 
solve this problem. 

93. A necessary step seems to us to be a complete review of grading 
at these levels designed to separate the jobs that are af^ropriate to 
the older civil servant whose aptitudes and experience fit him for 
the supervision of clerical and similar work, from those appropriate 
to the young entrant who with training and experience should be 
capable of rising in the Service. We believe that there are at 
present too few grades for this purpose, and that an increase in 
their number (which need not be great) should also help to reduce the 
length of the Clerical Officer and Executive Officer pay-scales-^-at 
present a deterrent to the recruita^t and retention of capable young 
men and women. The prqxjsal we make in Chapter 6 for a common 
grading system based on more rigorous methods of job evaluation* 
should be a major factor in bringing about this necessary change . 

94. In addition, however, we think that departments will need to put 
Hiuch greater effort into personnel management at these levels. New 
entrants should be regard^ as being under training for their first 
three or four years. Th^ should receive more substantial induction 
training. It should be the duty of the personnel management of the 
department to watch them all, assess their progress, encourage the 
goal ones and admaiish the indifferent. They should be guided to take 
additional qualifications appropriate to their field. Itore special- 
ised trainitjg should be provided as ^titudes 'and potential begin to 
emerge; the best of them should join the training grade we propose in 
the next paragraph by the time they reach their mid-twenties. 

95. For the graduate entry, and for those w^o have shown the highest 
ability among non-graduate entrants, we propose the introduction of a 
training grade. Its object should be to create a fast promotion route, 
for the most promising young men and women; to test these young civil 
servants in jobs at different levels of responsibility; and to 
provide a sufficiently extended period for their training. The time 
spent in the training grade would be variable; it mi^t well differ 
as between a non-graduate entrant promoted from below, a direct 
entrant to one of the groups of administrators referred to in Chapter 
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2j and a directly recruited specialist; depending on individual 
circumstances .j it could be anything from two to five years, 'le give 
further details in, paragraphs 106 to 108 below. 

96. In each case the destination of the trainee #ien he leaves the 
trainir^. grade should be determined by his, ability and performance 
without regard ,to the claims of seniority; it is essential' to the 
concept of a' trainii^' grade distinct £rc«B the general' grading, striK’- ^ 
ture that trainees should go straight from it to the level justified 
by their performance. 'Our prcposal ..for a training graJe does not 
however imply that a recruit shwld not have a fully respcaisible jobs 
while he remains in the grade. On the cmtraryj it is partly . intended 
as a . device to enable him to be given the maxiiMR resjponsibility , he 
can shoulder, to try him out in different jobs, and at the saise time 
to see that he gets the training and opportunities appropriate to 
his case. We see it^ arri the proposals we have made in paragrafAis 93 
and 94 as an explicit affirmation of the Service *s intention to give 
special care and early training to those young men and women who are 
capable of rapid advancement. 

TRAINING 

97. Great efforts have been made in recent years to increase the 
amount of training that civil servants receive. The total training 
effort is now, therefore, impressive — particularly vocational 
training. There are very thorough ccxirses, for example, for those i&dio 
have to be schooled in the intricacies of the social security regula- 
tions or for those who have to be taught particular skills such as 
contract procedures or computer programming. But, these apart, there 
is little certainty that the subjects and techniques pecple are 
taught on training courses will actually be relevant or applicable to 
their work. This is hardly surprising vhen, as we have pointed out, 
the practice of the Service hitherto has been to move staff at 
frequent intervals from one field of activity to another. lyforeover as 
our Management Consultancy Group makes clear, many administrators and 
specialists have received inadequate training (or none at all) in 
techniques of modem management. 

98. We have said that in the more professional Civil Service of the 
future it will not be enough for civil servants to be skilled in the 
techniques of administration: they must also have a thorough know- 
ledge of the subject-matter of their field of administration and 
keen tap to date in it. Thus training should be designed to equip 
administrators to operate in one or other of the broad groqas we have 
referred to in Chapter 2. Similarly, specialists need to be equipped 
to an appropriate degree for administration and manage ent in addi- 
tion to their normal skills in their specialism. 

99. In order to achieve this objective, we propose the crei'.tion of a 
Civil Service College. We see the College as fulfilling three main 
■functions. 

100. First, the College should provide major training courses in 
administration and management. These should Include: 

(a) courses for specialists (e.g., scientists, engineers, archi- 
tects) who need training in administration and management 
both early in their careers and later; 

(b) post-entry training for graduates directly recruited for ad- 
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ministrative work in the ecceoiBlc and financial or social 
areas of govemiient; 

(c) additional courses in management for those in their 30 *s aixl 
40 *s moving into top management; 

, (d) refresher courses in the latest management techniques; and ■ 

(e) courses for. the best of the ycxmger entry to help them to 

compete with the graduates. 

Some of the courses should be i^lly or partly residential. 

101. Secondly s the College should provide a wide range of shorter 
training courses for a much larger bcxiy of staff. These shorter 
courses should be in both ger^ral management and vocational sub- 
jects; they should be designed for all levels of staff and parti- 
cularly for the more junior. We think it likely that such central 
courses could train civil servants more economically and to a higher 
standard in some fields than can be achieved by separate departmental 
training; we recommend , therefore, a review of the balance between 
central and departmental trailing to assess the possible extent 
of such a change. 

102. Thirdly, we think that the College should also have two impor- 
tant research functions. It will be uniquely placed to conduct re- 
search into problem of administration and those of machinery of 
government. In addition, however, we hope that the Planning Units in 
departments, which we recommend in Chapter 5, will commission the 
College to undertake specific research into problems of present or 
future policy on which they need assistance. Publication and open 
discussion are important to research; the College should encourage 
this to the greatest possible extent. 

103. This combination of major teaching and research functions should 
enable the College to fulfil a role that we believe is greatly 
needed. It should become a focus for the discussion of many of the 
most important problems facing the Civil Service as a ^ole — discus- 
sion in ^thich we hope that many outside the Service will share. 

104. We do not attempt to prescribe exactly where the two kinds of 
training courses should be provided. We think it important however 
that the major courses, incliidii:^ those that are residential, should 
be corKientrated in a single establishment large enough to be the 
natural centre of training and research within the Service. It need 
not necessarily , as we see it, be in London— indeed, there would be 
some advantage in its being outside. But it should be close enough to 
London ‘ to be accessible without difficulty for leaders in many walks 
of life. The shorter courses for the larger student body on the other 
hand will need to be provided in London within easy reach of 
Whitehall and the main range of government offices. A large, non- 
resident ial centre will be needed. It may well be that this will have 
to be physically separate from the main establishment, because of the 
difficulty of providing teaching accommodation for a very large total 
student-bodjy in one place; unless the residential establishment is 
quite near the centre of London ^ the other should in any case be 
separate. 

105. It would not be appropriate for us to try to lay down the exacts 
scope and content of the courses to be provided by the Civil Service ‘ 
College. In the next three paragraphs, however, we give a broad 
outline of the way training in the future should in our view assist, 
both in providing the new professionalism we have sought to prescribe 
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awi in giving ample, opportunity for every civil servant fully to 
develop his talent* 

/our^, graduates recruited into the^ training grale f or om of the 
adiiinistrative groups referred to in Chapter 2 should ^ after an 
appropriate induction course, spend an initial period of up to two 
years in their departflients, either at headquarters or, mierever 
possible, . for some of the tiine in local or regional offices* Earing 
this period they should be placed in one or two different . .....jobs 
selected to test their ability and aptitudes aai develop their 
capacity to take responsibility. We attach import.ance to giving as 
maity as possible the e>q>erience*“-more than can be gairied f ran sight- 
seeing vis its-’-’of working, in the places and at the levels at lAich 
the Civil Service meets and deals with individual members of the 
public. Once they have passed probation (see Chapter 4, paragraph 
143), they shoild embark tjpon their main formal training. This should 
last for up to one year, but it may wall be apprq^riate to divide it 
into two or three approximately equal parts. We think that the 
course should contain four main elements; 

(a) Further training in the subject-matter of the various admini- 
strative groups, designed to relate the concepts of the 
fields concerned (economic and financial or social ) to the 
practical problems of government. The course for Assistant 
Principals at the Centre for Administrative Studies now gives 
such training in economics; there should also be courses to 
cover the social field. As far as possible both, should be 
adapted to the needs of the individual, by taking into 
account the qualifications he already possesses in his chosen 
field- and by providing in whatever way is most appropriate 
for special study of subjects handled by his particular 
Department. 

(b) The techniques of modern management, including staff orga- 
nisation and management aiKil the uses of numerate analysis as 
a tool for dealing with management problems. 

(c) More advanced and specialist training in the applicatioo of 
an individual’s specialism to his particular field of acti- 
vity. 

(d) Ihe machinery and practice of government and administration 
including relations with Parliament, public corporations, and 
local authorities. 

We expect that the weighting and timing of these four broad elements 
will vary between individuals. Not all will be of the type to get 
most benefit from advanced theoretical training. Equally, not all 
will need to make the same detailed study of the machinery and prac- 
tice of government. Some will need training at relatively greater 
depth in management techniques. We do not wish to lay down any rigid 
pattern in what should essentially be a flexible process desigi^ to 
meet the needs of the individual, the administrative group in #iich 
he is working, and the requirements of his department. Between the 
parts of his training course, and after it is over, the graduate 
should spend, some further time in his department, still under 
training but undertaking more responsible work. During this p>eriod 
also, as many as possible should gain experience of work outside 
Service — in local government or private or nationalised industry, as 
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is most , appropriate. We discuss this further in Chapter. 4 and 
Appe«l.ix G. At some stage, too, all shoild have pract..ical: e>^rience 
in the supervison and control of staff. For some., there may also be a 
spell in a Private Office. The whole process should take up to 5 
years, after which the graduate should be posted to the grade and 
level of job commensurate with the ability he has deaonstrated sime 
joining the Service. The outstandingly able graduate yio has entered 
idthout a relevant qualificatiai for his administrative grojp should 
start the process after one of the additional courses of academic 
training .outlined in paragraph 79 above. 

107. We are , proposing for the graduate entrant to ackinistrative. work 
a crowded programme of trainir^—on the job, in formal cairses, and 
on attachments designed to broaden his outlook. We recognise that 
this involves the risk of trying to do much in too short a time and 
of preventing young entrants from settling down to a sustained job of 
work. To counter this, the programme should be flexible. We do not 
wish to insist that every entrant should go through the ^lole of the 
process we have outlined before he leaves the training grade; in some 
cases it may be appropriate that attachments and loans should take 
place at a rather later stage. But such variations should not be 
allowed to \jpset the general objective of giving the graduate entrant 
his professional training as soon as possible after he enters the 
Service, so that he can make a fully effective contribution in the 
field of his specialisation during the early years of his career. 

108. Ihe arrangements for your^ graduates recruited to the training 
grade as specialists should not follow any single pattern. Much will 
depend on their particular field of expertise—yiether, for exasple, 
they are scientists, engineers, architects or ecoromists. Much will 
also depend on the requirements of the job they have been recruited 
to do. In any event, after an initial introduction to the work of the 
department or establishment, most will be put on the particular job 
for which they have been recruited. We thiric that in most cases th^ 
will wish to concentrate on their particular line of specialist 
activity for sometime. It may, however, become clear after a period 
that an individual is more suited to a different types or level of 
job; the fact that he is in a training grade will facilitate his 
transfer to this. It may well be, too, that the requirements of a 
particular profession involved obtaining further qualifications or 
experience; some may be obtainable in the Service, some not. In any 
event we envisage that many specialist graduates should, after a few 
years in the Service, go to appropriate management courses at the 
Civil Service College. For some the enphasis will be on the organisa- 
tion and control of staff, for others on the techniques of management 
and financial control. After the completion of sirh courses, and in 
any case within three of four years, the specialist should be posted 
to the grade and level of job commensurate with the ability he has 
demonstrated since joining the Service. Ihereafter we think that many 
should be selected to return to the Civil Service College at the 
appropriate stage for longer and more general courses in administra- 
tion and management, to qualify them for the wider role we have 
proposed they should play. 

109. The 18-year-old entry, both administrative and specialist, 
should be encouraged to take additional qualifications appropriate 
to their work (diplomas, HNC, etc.). Many of the training and 
further educational facilities needed for this are available in 
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general educational systein of the country. Me recommend ' that 
bursaries and paid leave should be made available for those .attending 
such courses. These should be supplemented as necessary within the 
Service throigh the shorter noo-residential courses ,we have propos^. 
In addition to this, hwever, those of them who are engagM onj.or:' 
are expected to go on to, managen^t work will need' . training , ' and^we. 
recommend that the best of these' .should be picked, out to join the 
graduates on the courses proposed' in. paragraph 100 ■ atxove* Short' 
central ccorses could be a useful aid to selection "for' this purpose.' ' 

110. The proposals we have made so far relate to the new . entrants 
of the future. The Civil Service College will also need to provide 
immediately for the present generation of civil servants, many of 
idicm have had little training since they first entered the Service. 
This c<mstitutes a major transitional problem which must be energeti- 
cally tackled if the professionalism the Service needs is to be 
achieved, and to prevent the older aM younger members of the Service 
from being separated by a damaging gap. Besides building up its 
courses for new entrants, therefore, the College id.ll need to put in 
hand a rapid and large-scale programme for the further training of 
the present generation, and especially of those who entered the 
Service before r^ent iirprovements in the training programme began. 

111. The course provided by the Civil Service College should not be 
restrictd to civil servants. Indeed we hope that on many of its 
courses a proportion of the places will be set aside for men and 
women from private industrial and commercial firms, local government 
and the public corporations. In our view, the College has an impor- 
tant part to play in laying the foundations for a greater understand- 
±ng between civil servants and the outside world. 

112. At the same time, the Civil Service College should not attempt 
to provide the total amount of training required by civil servants. 
First, departments should continue to run their own courses, though 
the Collie will have a part to play in giving advice and guidance. 
Secondly, we think it most important that more civil servants should 
attend courses at universities and business schools, not only becausfe 
of the intrinsic value of their curricula but also again to help 
ensure that civil servants are not isolated from their counterparts 
in other employments. Many courses, especailly those designed for the 
particular needs of the Service, must always be mounted internally. 
But wherever appropriate course are to be found outside the Service, 
we hc^je that full advantage will be taken of them. 

113^ A College operating on the large scale we prqpose will obviously 
ne^ its own full-time teaching aixi lecturing staff. But in our view 
the College should also use on a part-time or ad hoc basis civil 
servants and a substantial number of teachers and instructors drawn 
f rom a wi^ range of institutions of higher education (including the 
new schools of business administration). They should also come from 
industry and commerce, nationalised industry, and local govemn^nt. 
Me hope that the Service will associate with the work of the College 
the widest possible range of Interests that can contribute something 
of value to the training of civil servants. 

114. The Civil Service College should be omder the general direction 
of the Civil Service Department which will be responsible for the 
training policy of the Service as a whole. Me consider, however, 
that the College should have its own governing body, consisting not 
only of civil servants but also of men and women drawn from a wide 
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rar^e of Interests outside the Service~from the universities, poly- 
technics' and -business ' schools,' from private and nationalised 

■ industry, and from. ' the trade unions and local govemn^nt* Ihis 

■ help it to remain outward* looking and keep it in touch with the needs' 
of the rest of the country. 

CARmMAMGEMEOT 

115. During the early years of a man’s career we expect him to remain 
within the specialism or group for which he is trained. This does 
not mean that he must stay in one job in one department; he should 
move between jobs and perhaps between departments but usually wihtln 
the area of his specialism. As far as the administrator is concerned, 
he should move at much less frequent intervals than he does now. 
li^ile there will be a great variety of individual career patterns, 
the basic principle of career management should be a progressive 
development within a specialism and between fields of activity that 
are related to each other. VJhile the needs of the Service must come 
first in this, nevertheless the persotial interests and wishes of the 
individxjtal should be taken into account more positively than appears 
to be the usual practice at present. This increased attention to 
personnel management and individual career planning should apply to 
specialist no less than to administrative staff; in our view much too 
little of the limited effort that has been put into personnel 
management in the past has been cfevoted to the specialists. Ihis will 
clearly place much greater demands on the personnel and organisation 

' branches of departments, which will need to be expanded to meet 
them. And, as we explain in Chapter 7, it will also mean that the 
Civil Service Department must play a much bigger role in this respect 
than the management side of the Treasury does now. 

116. The right promotion at the right time is an essential part of 
the process of developing to the full the talents of the men and 
women in the Service. In our view, the present promotion system has 
serious weaknesses. 

117. First, at the middle and lower levels there is too much emphasis 
on seniority. Seniority is given much less importance at higher 
levels. But to the extent that this does occur there, it is corref"* 
pondingly serious. It in our view of the greatest importance that 
those who are really able should be appointed to Assistant Secretary 
and parallel ranks at an early age. There is evidence that there are 
civil servants, both administrators and specialists below these 
ranks who are now frustrated by being given too little responsi- 
bility; this is particularly true from the salary level of about 
L 2, WO downwards. Seniority will doubtless always count for praiJO-' 
tion in the Civil Service as it does elsewhere; this is right when it 
ref lects experience that will be of value in posts at higher levels. 
But there should be more opportunity than at present for the excep- 
tionally able to move rapidly up the system. We believe that the 
pressure to give undue weight to seniority within a given field of 
work should be relieved by the widening of career opportunities, and 
that there should be a change of enphasis in the assessment of staff 
so that more weight is given to performance on the job measured 
against set objectives. We think that the proposals we make in 
Chapter 6 for a new structure based on job evaluation will facilitate 
this charge. 
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118. The secowi main criticisia #e mate of the present system ..is that 
it <k)es not allcM prcmotion to be sufficiently closely lirfced to the 
individual's ability^ aptitude ard qualification to do a particular 
kind ■ of Job 'at a higher level.- The main reason for; this is that 
prcraotion is based on^ and restricted^ by the civil' servant*s member- 
ship of his class. We develop this point further in ^Chapter 6. 

119. A system in which promotion is based on past, performance and 
suitability for specific jobs should also help „,to ensure that 
undue importance" is not attached to 'the candidate's performance 
before -a .promotion board. It should be evident to al l that this is 
rmt the decisive factor. The primary job of a promotion board should 
be to' produce a fair and uniform judgment of individuals® promise and 
performance based pTimarlly on the assessment by their different 
si:|>erior officers of their performance in their present jobs. 

120* We also recommend a change in promotion procedures. Promotion 
boards at present deal with promotions up to chief Executive Officer 
and equivalent levels, but promotions above these levels are the 
result of informal consultations. We consider that for prauotions to 
posts at the level of Assistant Secretary, Under Secretary, and their 
equivalents, the Permanent Secretary of the department should be 
assisted by a small committee (i.e., a **paper board®’ ). We think that 
the Committee should always include one of the specialists in the 
department.^^ We also recommend in Chapter 7 that a representative 
of the Civil Service Department should be a member of this committee 
when promotions to Under Secretary level are being considered, to 
help to ensure as far as possible that policy and practice are uni- 
form across the Service. In Chapter 6 we distinguish a senior policy 
and management level for this purpose. 

121. Two final points about the status and staffing of the branches 
responsible for personnel management and organisation. The first is a 
matter of terminology. These branches are generally called **estab- 
lishment divisions** and their work is known as ’’establishment work”. 
This word now carries implications of stuffiness and we believe it 
to have bad effects both on the status of the work and on the way it 
is done. We recommend that it should be used no longer. In the rest 
of our report we refer to ”personrel and organisation” divisions or 
branches; the Service may be able to find a better name. 

122. Secondly, these branches and ttese who have served in them have 
suffered, both because the work has not generally been regarded as an 
avenue to promotion to the highest posts in the Service, and because 
the staff have not developed sufficient expertise. Our proposals, if 
accepted, will enlarge their future responsibilities and thus improve 
their status. This should help to attract those who are capable of 
rising to the highest posts. At the same time this work will call for 
high expertise and thus for greater specialisation. We welcome this 
prospect, te wish to add two riders. Those specialising in personnel 

• work should fran time to time get-'e>q 3 erlence;' of ' work; in thls\ 
outside the Service. Ihey should also have experience of working in 
’operating’ divisions and of the effect of personnel and organisation 
work upon them. 
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1. It is to be established. Where recruitment is central, estab- 
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. ■ lishnent- is a part^ of initial recruitment* -Wiere it is depart- 
mentals establishment comes later. 

2. ' Hie Commission now also recruit staff for the Diplomatic 

Service 5 the House of Commons, the Government of Northern 
Ireland and a number of ’fringe * t^ies whose staff do not form 
part of the Civil Service. The Civil Service Department could, 
perhaps, continue to act for them on an agency basis. 

3. The following examples have been provided by the Civil Service 

Commission; ’ ■ 

(a) Candidates for the Method II competition for the Adminis*- 
trative Class, applying by the end of November, get their 
results between early March and May depending on vhen they 
go to the Civil Service Selection Board. (Most must then 
wait for their degree results in June or July before the 
offer of an appointment becomes certain.) 

(b) Candidates for the conpetltion for direct entrant Princi- 
pals (age limits 30-35) know their results between 9 and 19 
weeks after the closing date for applications. The 
average period between the notification of results and 
being able to start work is 5h weeks, ranging from to 9 
weeks . 

(c) For recruits to the Executive Class the average total 
period (on the basis of a sample taken in 1966) between 
application and beipg able to start work is 69 days, rang- 
ing from 30 to 88 days. Within this the average period 
between the notification of results and being able to start 
work is 23 days, rangir^ from 11 to 43 days. 

4. Lord Fulton, Mr. W.C. Anderson, Sir Edward Boyle, Sir William 
Code, Dr. Norman Hunt, Mr. Robert Neild, Mr. Robert Sheldon and 
Sir John Wall. 

5. See Section 1.2 of the survey of undergraduate attitudes by the 
Psychological Research Centre, entitled ” The Recruitment of 
Graduates to the Civil Service ”, which we publish in Volume 3. 

6. See paragraph 99 below. 

7. Sir Philip Allen, Sir James Dunnett, Sir Norman Kipping and Lord 
Simey. 

8. Evicknee for this may be found in Section 2 of ’’The recruitment 
of graduates to the Civil Service”, published in Volume 3. 

9. Lord Fulton, Sir Philip Allen, Mr. W.C. Anderson, Sir Edward 
Boyle, Sir James Dunnett, Dr. Norman Hunt, Lord Simey. 

10. Sir William Cook, Sir Norman Kipping, Mr. Robert Neild, Mr. 
Robert Sheldon, Sir Jdin Wall. 

11. One of us (Dr. Norman Hunt) also recommends that a Minister of 
State or Parliamentary Secretary should be a member of this 
ccmimittee. His preserice is necessary for two reasons. Ministers 
should be more closely associated jikth these senior-level pro- 
motions which will do much to determine the tone and attitudes 
of the department. Secondly, it is particularly important that 
promoticKis at these levels should not become too much based on 
’’in-bred” Civil Service values and attitudes; the Minister will 
be able to contribute tha ’outside’ detachment which can do 
something to check this danger. 
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